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LEON MODENA-VAND THE DA COSTA CIRCLE 
IN AMSTERDAM 


ISAIAH SONNE, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


\ LMOST two decades have elapsed since I wrote an essay on 
Uriel Da Costa in which allusion is made to that hub of con- 
troversy, the Kol Sakal of Leon de Modena.! To that essay, 
my thoughts reverted when 1948 arrived which marks the third 
centenary of Leon de Modena’s death. One naturally hesitates 
before the unalluring task of re-examining one’s former output, 
especially when knowing that young and capable investigators 
who have studied the Kol Sakal command enough scholarly am- 
munition and scientific strategy to demolish any construction 
which is at variance with their own.? To my surprise, however, I 
discovered, after surveying the recent literature upon the subject, 
that no serious breach had been made in my edifice. This, | 
perceived, was due not so much to the soundness of my presen- 
tation as to the tendency, among leading historians, to ignore 
what had already been written by others. The disciples of these 
historians follow their masters, assigning the work of others to 
oblivion or, at least, discarding the core of that work after ap- 


tT. Sonne, ‘‘Da Costa Studies,’ JQR, vol XXII (1932), p. 247-293. 
Although the article appeared in 1932, it was sent to the editor in 1929. 

2 In the last decade, there appeared the following studies dealing with the 
KS: 1) Isaac Einhorn, bapa nyna, Tarbiz, vol. XIII, (1942), p. 60s; Benjamin 
Klar, boo dip by max nixv, ibid., p. 1358; 3) Judah Rosenthal, innann n>xwd 
mbapn nyna qa0n bv, Journal of Jewish Bibliography, vol. IV (1943), p- 328; 
4) Isaac Baer, History of the Jews in Christian Spain (Hebrew), 1945, vol. I, 
note 18 to chap. 4, p. 351-352; 5) Baer, Galuth, Schocken Books, 1947, p. 101. 
Mention may be made also of Baer, “Abner von Burgos,’’ Korrespondenzblatt 
etc, Berlin 1929. Though printed earlier, this reached me only after the 
publication of my article. 

Einhorn’s theory that the KS is a forgery of the late eighteenth century 
will not be dealt with, since Klar and Rosenthal have already refuted it. 
Moreover, I had the opportunity of inquiring into the authenticity of the MS. 
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propriating parts of it as their own. When we trace the problems 
besetting the Kol Sakal, this will become fully evident. 

The Kol Sakal constitutes the first part of a larger pamphlet. 
According to Leon de Modena, the Kol Sakal was written in 
Spain in the year 1500 by a certain Amitai bar Jedaiah ben Raz. 
The brochure presents the main doctrines of Judaism as formu- 
lated by Maimonides’ and then proceeds to a vitriolic attack 
upon the oral law and rabbinic tradition in general* with par- 
ticular invective against the Dinim, the rites and ceremonies 
codified in the Shulhan ‘Aruk.s 

The second part of the pamphlet carries the name Sha‘agat 
"Aryeh. The Sha‘agat’Aryeh, a composition of not more than four 
pages, opens the refutation of the attacks on rabbinic tradition 
in general. Leon de Modena maintains that the Kol Sakal was 
handed him in 1622 by a friend coming from the West who, 
knowing Modena’s skill as an apologist, besought him to confute 
the critic and to repel the assault. Modena reports that he had to 
delay two years before beginning the venture but that, in 1623, 
he examined the arguments and prepared a reply. It appears that 
this reply never got beyond its inception. 

No wonder that, from the outset, scholars have been per- 
plexed. Shall Modena’s words be taken at their face value? Or is 
Jedaiah nothing but a fiction masking Modena’s own heresies? 
Reggio, the first editor, as well as Abraham Geiger, both of them 
well acquainted with Modena’s writings and cultural outlook, 
promptly discovered in the Kol Sakal traces of Modena’s own 
language and modes of thought. They reached the conclusion that 
the entire production was Modena’s own handiwork and that his 
purpose was not to defend Jewish tradition but to assail it. With 
slight modifications, this theory was adopted by later historians. 
Modena came to be classed as an underminer of the accepted 
ways and a forerunner of Jewish reform. rs 

The challenger of this theory was Baer. Yet Baer founded his 


3 First section (}w87 1Nd), containing ten chapters, p. 6-20. 

4 Second section (2 NP), containing six chapters, p. 21-34. 

s Third section (wbw rox), divided into four parts corresponding to 
the division of Caro’s Shulhan ‘Aruk, p. 36-65. 

6 Refernces to earlier literature on the KS are given by Klar and Rosenthal. 
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conclusions not upon a deeper insight into Modena’s cultural sur- 
roundings but rather upon an examination of Jewish life in Spain. 
Baer discovered reasons for surmising that conditions in Spain 
about the year 1500 may haye prompted a small group of Crypto- 
Jews to favor the rational reforms which the Kol Sakal envisages. 
Baer accepted as valid Modena’s imputation of a Spanish origin 
to the Kol Sakal and therefore deemed Modena’s refutation 
sincere. How amazing that a historian of Baer’s caliber should 
have brushed Reggio and Geiger aside so lightly and should so 
utterly have ignored the weight of their contentions!7 A disciple 
of Baer, taking a fresh look into the matter, revived Reggio’s and 
Geiger’s line of reasoning.* The result was that Baer, not without 
reluctance of course, withdrew his conjecture and admitted that 
the Kol Sakal may have been a seventeenth century product.? 
Still he does not concede that Modena was its author because 
‘‘passages picked up at random prove little, and thus far there 
has been no thorough investigation of Modena’s writings or of 
those produced in his circle.”""” Had Baer deigned to heed such 
nineteenth century historians as Graetz, Geiger, and others and 
not merely looked down upon them with disdain, he would have 
known that these historians did not pick up passages at random 
and did not decide prior to a thorough investigation of Modena’s 
writings. They themselves conducted that investigation. They 


7 Baer. “Abner,” p. 36: “Die frueher fuer seine Autorschaft geltend 
gemachten Argumente,..... sind ganz hinfaellig und kaum erwaehnenswert 
(my italics).’”” That such a sweeping statement was made without reading 
the arguments seems unbelievable, and yet there can be no doubt that Baer 
knew little of those arguments (cf. following note). 

8 Klar hardly added anything that Baer, had he cared to, could not have 
found among the older scholars. Even the main argument attributed by Baer 
to Klar (axbp aby vyaw mospn n>-pnn o1w) is simply copied from Libowitch, 
and was dealt with also in my article (p. 278). Baer fell victim to Klar’s 
perfected technique of modern scientific quotation. 

9 Baer, History of the Jews in Spain I, p. 352: TIywAT 7B 92 ANN UR OPI 
roa mon noonns mow boo dip bw nrpoibyen mytn... tm wnyamw. No specific 
place is indicated by Baer, and I assume that he thought of Italy, Modena’s 
country. 

10 Baer ibid.; 9 a200 DrwINT DD 49 bwr D'NT 1IDD Dw AYP MN] JAS 7377. 
The most penetrating analysis of Modena’s works will be of little use to 
Baer as long as he does not read it. 
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were justified in saying that the Kol Sakal bears Modena’s 
impress. 
But does this mean that Modena was a crypto-heretic? 


II 


About the time that Baer approached the problem of the Kol 
Sakal from the Spanish angle, I took to studying it from the 
standpoint of the situation revolving around Da Costa. As far 
back as 1923, when reviewing Gebhardt’s work on Da Costa," I 
sensed that Modena had done more to clarify Da Costa’s position 
in the struggle with traditional Judaism than most historians 
were aware. Since then, I have been endeavoring to define the 
role of the Kol Sakal within the Da Costa conflict. 

_ The problem I faced was therefore different from that of 
Baer and his followers. These men merely inquired whether the 
heretical ideas in the Kol Sakal were those of Modena or those 
of some earlier author who lived in Spain. They did not concern 
themselves with the entire pamphlet as Modena had arranged 
and prefaced it. This limitation led them into a morass of guesses 
and abstractions. In order to keep within the domain of historical 
reality, | preferred to inquire as to the place of the complete 
pamphlet within the framework of Modena’s literary and polemi- 
cal activity. Whatever may be our opinion concerning the author- 
ship of the Kol Sakal, we must lift the veil of secrecy behind which 
Modena holds the pamphlet hidden. Knowing Modena as we do, 
we may assume that he strove to provide as many clues as pos- 
sible. But these clues become serviceable only if we link the 
pamphlet with certain historical events. 


Two facts set us in the right direction: 


1. Thanks to the important studies of Blau and of Porges, 
we are now informed that, in the first stages of the conflict 
between Da Costa and the Portuguese communities of Amster- 
dam and of Hamburg (1617), Modena was commissioned to write 


" Hatekufah, vol. XXIV (1924), p. 500s. Already there I surmised that 
Modena’s answer to his theses might have had some connection with Da 
Costa’s negation of immortality. 
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a refutation of Da Costa’s strictures upon the oral law. In the 
pamphlet Magen Wezinnah containing Modena’s answer, we find 
the full text of Da Costa’s theses in a Hebrew which obviously 
represents a translation. These are subsequently repeated in 
condensed form as they are answered seriatim. The same pattern 
reappears in the Kol Sakal. 

2. Comparing the Magen Wezinnah with the subject of our 
present study, we discern various connections between the con- 
tents of the two. This fact did not escape the searching eye of 
Geiger. No better guess is possible than that of attributing the 
Kol Sakal to the same person that produced the theses in the 
Magen Wezinnah, namely, to Uriel Acosta. 

But a mere guess, even though correct, failed to satisfy. There 
was still lacking the solution to the specific problem: Exactly 
what is the place of the Kol Sakal in the protracted conflict 
raging, without surcease, until the death of Da Costa in 1640? 
It was necessary to follow the course of the struggle closely and 
to observe carefully the changing positions of attacker and 
defender. If we would determine where the Kol Sakal should be 
placed, we had to investigate the Da Costa drama in its entirety. 
We consequently fitted our problem into a scheme of “Da Costa 
Studies,’ the Kol Sakal being more important as an incident in 
the tragedy of Da Costa than as a detached happening in the 
career of Leon de Modena. 

With these considerations in mind, it was not difficult to 
deduce that the year 1622 marked a turning point in the Da 
Costa struggle. Previous to that time, the issue involved nothing 
but oral tradition, that is, rabbinic institutions and observances. 
It now came to embrace a wider range, namely, beliefs held by 
Jews and Christians in common, such as the immortality of the 
soul. This extension, according to Da Costa’s own testimony, 
occured while he was at work on a pamphlet sustaining his re- 
pudiation of the oral law. After telling about the excommuni- 
cation pronounced against him by his opponents, Da Costa 
continues: ‘‘Under these conditions, I decided to write a book 
in which J would demonstrate the justice of my cause and prove 


1 Cf. Gebhardt, Die Schriften des Uriel da Costa, 1922, p. 248-250. 
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conclusively from Scripture itself the vanity of all Pharisaic 
traditions and observances. J would point out the contradiction 
between such traditions and institutions on the one hand and 
the Mosaic Law on the other. After having started that work (to 
tell plainly and truthfully how everything happened, as is proper) 
it came to pass that constant deliberation brought me definitely 
to embrace the opinion of those who conceive the rewards and 
punishments of the Old Testament to be temporal and who do 
not credit such a thing as the immortality of the soul or a 
life beyond.’’8 

One can feel Da Costa’s hesitancy and can perceive what 
arduous effort it must have cost him to adopt his new course. 
Add to this that apparently Modena was the first to draw those 
beliefs into the orbit of discussion in that he tried to show 
tradition to have been their basis; and we shall not fail to recog- 
nize in the Kol Sakal the first draft of Da Costa’s book which 
aimed to solidify his opposition to ‘‘Pharisaic traditions and 
observances’? and which must have appeared just before he 
reached the fatal decision to enlarge the field of battle until it 
included dogma. The title of the book as originally conceived has 
been preserved: ‘‘Examen das tradicoens Phariseas conferidas 
con a Ley escrita.’’"4 

By the time that Modena applied himself to the task of 
rebutting the Kol Sakal, which was in the latter half of 1623, he 
may have learnt from Samuel Silva’s book on the immortality of 
the soul, published that same year, that Da Costa had abandoned 


3 Gebhardt, ibid., p. 108; “His ita se habentibus deliberavi librum scribere, 
in quo iustitiam causae meae ostenderem et aperte probarem ex ipsa lege 
vanitatem eorum, quae Pharisaici tradunt et observant, et repugnantiam, 
quam cum lege Mosis traditiones et institutiones eorum habent. Post caeptum 
opus accidit etiam (oportet omnia plane et vere quem ad modum evenerunt, 
enarrare) ut cum resolutione et constanti deliberatione accederem sententiae 
illorum, qui legis veteris praemium et poenam definiunt temporalem, & de 
altera vita & immortalitate animorum minime cogitant.”’ 

™4 Gebhardt, ibid., p. 183. We should not be surprised to find this title 
still in 1624 in Da Costa’s answer to Da Silva, because Da Costa had every 
reason to retain the original title which, stressing the attack against Rabbinic 
traditions, would assure him the sympathy of the Christian world. 
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his dissident position. This may have caused Modena to dis- 
continue his attempt at reply. 

Such, in broad outlines, was my thesis concerning the Kol 
Sakal. For further details on this complicated matter, let me 
refer to my ‘“‘Da Costa Studies.” 

In all of this, I took ample account of what Reggio, Geiger 
and others had found by way of Modena’s style in the Kol Sakal. 
I fully recognized this fact but, at the same time, maintained 
that this feature was entirely compatible with my conclusion. 
The Kol Sakal is a Hebrew translation of the Portuguese Examen 
das Tradicoens. Anyone at all familiar with Modena’s methods 
would readily expect of him great freedom of rendering with 
copious phrasings and insertions of his own. Still I insisted that 
the fundamental structure of the Kol Sakal must be ascribed to 
Da Costa. Ina short supplementary article, I called attention 
to a couplet in Modena’s Divan which seems to allude to the 
Kol Sakal as a poetic invention. This induced me to concede a 
greater degree of freedom than J had previously suspected in 
Modena’s handling of Da Costa’s pamphlet. But I did not recede 
from my basic contention that the Kol Sakal is essentially the 
Examen das Tradicoens translated. 

Do subsequent inquiries endorse or dispute my theory? Need- 
less to say that, by those who disregarded Reggio and Geiger, 
my own studies were ignored even when, mysteriously enough, 
my suggestions were approximated. 

Among recent studies of the Kol Sakal, Benjamin Klar’s 
article in Tarbiz (XIII, 1942, 135 ff.) is the most comprehensive 
and informative. Klar is not chary of quotations from other 
scholars. He dwells at length upon my reference to the passage 
in which Modena calls the Kol Sakal a poetic invention. His 
article even cites my casual remark that I had seen the manu- 
script at Parma and had found it to be in Modena’s own hand- 
writing. 

But this generosity of quotation subsides as soon as we reach 
the core of the question. Klar takes no cognizance of my sug- 


13 I. Sonne, “Leo da Modena ueber die Schrift ‘kal Sachal,’’’ MGW/J, 
vol. 77 (1933), p- 384-385. 
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gestion that the Kol Sakal is but the Examen das Tradicoens 
recast in Modena’s style. One would gather that I am entirely 
in accord with Reggio. Klar’s erudite article is distinctly 
misleading. 

Does Klar’s silence regarding my views indicate assent or 
dissent? At bottom, his own theory is but a variant of mine. Klar 
recognizes that the content of the Kol Sakal is drawn from else- 
where and reshaped in Modena’s own mold. He differs with me 
only as regards the source. With him the source is not Da Costa’s 
Examen das Tradicoens; it is polemical and heretical literature 
in general. Instead of a concrete historical actuality, Klar offers 
us a vague historical abstraction. 

Such procedure blocks all solutions to our problem. In fact it 
raises additional problems. Why should Modena have resorted to 
cryptic language? Why should he have kept his sources hidden? 
Modena wrote a number of polemical essays, such as his Magen 
Wehereb against Christianity and his ’Art Nohem against the 
Cabala. We might expect him to resort to secretiveness when 
arraigning Christianity. But what had he to fear when attacking 
heresy? 


*6 Here is another example of Klar’s technique of quotation. Dealing with 
the question whether the KS. is mentioned by Modena, Klar refers to my 
article in the MGWJ, adding: “By the way, here we have a plain confession 
from the mouth of Modena that he is the author of the KS — a fact already 
realized by Reggio, but not yet accepted by all the scholars.”’ This presen- 
tation, obviously, insinuates that I avoided the issue and tacitly retracted 
my Da Costa theory. Dr. Rosenthal fell victim to this technique, and after 
reading Klar’s article simply stated: “Sonne has retracted his conjecture of 
the Da Costa authorship of the KS (s17 AvoipRw AnwRaA inytp 12 TIN Aw 
Sa dip ranp).”’ I am quoting here the end of my article in the MGWJ so 
that the reader may justly evaluate the merits of Klar’s technique: ‘‘Man 
wird wohl begreiflicherweise hierin eine Bestaetigung der Meinung Reggios 
und Geigers zu finden geneigt sein, Allein ich glaube, dass mit der Annahme 
einer redaktionellen Beteiligung und der erdichteten geschichtlichen Ein- 
kleidung dem Ausdrucke ‘‘Luege” im Epigram Genuege getan ist, und 
unsere Hypothese ueber den Da Costa Grundstock der Schrift dadurch nicht 
entkraeftet wird. Allerdings muessen wir aber jetzt der Erdichtung Modenas 
einen bedeutend weiteren Spielraum einraeumen.” I could do no more to 
stress that, in my mind, the epigram does not invalidate my conjecture 
regarding Da Costa. 
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It is otherwise if we view the Kol Sakal as a personal polemic 
against Da Costa, a man of distinguished family the honor of 
which was at stake. Even Da Costa’s most rabid opponent, 
Samuel Silva, in his Tratado das Immortalidade published the 
same year (1623) in which Modena wrote the Kol Sakal, calls Da 
Costa ‘that man whose name I forbear to mention out of regard 
for his ancestry.’’?7 

There exists no warrant for Klar’s differing conception of 
Modena’s source. 

The only outspoken dissent thus far voiced is that of Dr. 
Judah Rosenthal.*§ In his article “On the Genesis of the Behinat 
Hakabbalah,’ Dr. Rosenthal surveys various opinions about the 
Kol Sakal. Nor does he overlook my own studies. Rosenthal 
rejects my thesis on the ground that I “failed to prove that there 
ever was a period in Da Costa’s life when he believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul and in a reward and punishement waiting 
in a world beyond.” Dr. Rosenthal, apparently demands an array 
of substantiating ‘‘references.”’ My reply is: Beyond Da Costa’s 
own admission, what references do we need? I have already cited 
Da Costa's confession that entering the ranks of those who dis- 
believed in immortality was a step which he took while writing 
his attack on Pharisaic tradition. If further ‘references’ be 
needed, here is vet another from Da Costa’s own writings: ‘‘What 
afflicted and troubled me most in my life was that, for a while, 
I conceived and imagined that there is for man an eternal reward 
and an eternal punishment and that, according to his deeds, man 
receives the one or the other.’ 

Dr. Rosenthal adduces a passage from Da Costa’s confession 
(Gebhardt p. 129) and from a responsum (ibid. 185) to the effect 
that Da Costa never did believe in a hereafter. Rosenthal over- 
looks that both of these passages refer to a period subsequent to 


1 Gebhardt, p. 159: “Pois vendo, & notando o discurso das cousas desde 
homem que nam nomeyo por honra do sangue donde procede.”’ 

% Journal of Jewish Studies, 1943, p- 35- 

19 Gebhardt, p. 64: “& de verdade que a cousa que mais me affligiu & 
cansou nesta vida foi entender & imaginar hun tempo que avia bem & mal 
eterno para o homem, & que conforme ao que obrasse gonharia o bem ou 
o mal.”’ 
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1624. I stated explicitly that Da Costa became a denier of im- 
mortality in 1622 and that he added a section on immortality to 
his Examen das Tradicoens at that time. 

As for Prof. Baer whose authority Rosenthal invokes, Prof. 
Baer has given up the very views for which Rosenthal claims 
Baer’s support. Baer’s trained apprehension of historical realities 
forced him to move toward my own position. From ascribing the 
Kol Sakal to Spain of the year 1500, Baer came, fifteen years 
later (1945), to posit Italy and the seventeenth century.** After 
abandoning the theory about Spain, Baer’s journey in my di- 
rection was rapid. Baer announced the conclusion that the author 
of the Kol Sakal belonged to the circle of Da Costa.?® But Baer 
still failed to grasp the real Da Costa. Da Costa continued to be 
for him nothing but a type, an abstraction, a personification of 
radicalism and subversive criticism. Since the Da Costa of Baer’s 
conception fails to fit into the system outlined in the Kol Sakal, 
Baer had to invent an author belonging to Da Costa’s circle. A 
scrutiny of Da Costa at closer range would have convinced Baer 
that the living historical Da Costa went through a long period 
of struggle, oscillating between affirmation and _ negation, 
before he reached the very acme of heresy and became negation 
incarnate. Once Baer realizes this, nothing will prevent his joining 
us as we identify that anonymous author from the circle of Da 
Costa with Da Costa himself in one of the earlier stages of his 
career. 


III. LEon MopENA AND DAVID FARRAR 


While little has been accomplished in the last two decades in the 
way of a new approach to the central problem of the Kol Sakal, 
considerable has been achieved at the periphery. The background 
of the heresies then prevailing has been subject to further explo- 
ration. I am greatly indebted to these investigations of Baer and 
his school. Transferring the conflict from the Ghetto of Venice to 
the newly founded Marrano communities of Amsterdam and 


19a Cf. above, note 9. 
20 Baer, Galuth, 1947, p. 101. 
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Hamburg, an enlarged background was indispensable for my 
own thesis. 

Let us venture some peripheral exploration of our own. We 
have taken for granted that. Modena’s participation in the Da 
Costa affair was not limited to what we can gather from his 
Magen Wezinnah where he functions merely as a mouthpiece for 
the Venetian Rabbinate, faced with the task of answering the 
eleven questions posed by Da Costa and sent from Hamburg to 
Venice in 1616. On the contrary, we assumed that Modena 
followed the entire struggle with keen interest. 

In order to comprehend the part which Modena played as 
spokesman for the Venetian Sephardic community, it is necessary 
to glance at the difficulties and perplexities besetting Sephardic 
communities in general. It is well known and was especially 
stressed by Gebhardt that the Marranos suffered from a split 
conscience acquired during the centuries in which they led a 
double life — a Christian life forced on them externally and a 
Jewish life longed for inwardly. 

Nor was that the only conflict from which they suffered. 
An additional dichotomy was inflicted on them by the church. 
This is the cleavage exhibited in the vast literature of polemics 
traceable back to notorious renegades like Abner of Burgos and 
his like. The aim of this literature was to reshape the Neo- 
Christian mind and to facilitate the absorption of the Neo-Chris- 
tians into the Christian world. This literature attempted to 
remove the obstacles which impeded the merger. These polemi- 
cists soon found themselves confronting an insoluble dilemma. 
The factors which hindered the amalgamation were twofold and 
of such a nature that eliminating the one only strengthened the 
other. 

One of these obstacles was Jewish rationalism. Maimonides 
had enunciated the compatibility of Jewish doctrines and reason. 
But this rationalism was contrary to the mysticism, the anti- 
rationalism of Christian dogma. Rationalism had to be com- 
batted. Mystic tendencies, widespread among the Jews of Spain 
just before the expulsion, had to be encouraged. 

The other obstacle was the Marrano attachment to Jewish 
rituals. Rituals involve the opposite of reason. Rituals root in 
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mysticism. To counteract the leaning toward Jewish ritual, the 
church had to invoke the very rationalism which it otherwise 
opposed. Using arguments largely of Karaite derivation, Chris- 
tian polemic had to ridicule ‘‘rabbinic superstition.’”’* It had 
to restore the appeal to the intellect which it had previously 
discredited. The undertaking was hopeless. On the one hand, if 
the church abandoned the rational and upheld the mystic, she 
strengthened allegiance to Jewish ceremonial. On the other hand, 
if by condemning ‘‘rabbinic superstitions,’’ she enthroned reason, 
she weakened the hold of her own mysteries. What wonder that 
so many Marranos remained Jews! 

Two groups can accordingly be distinguished in the new 
Marrano communities. There were those whose return to Judaism 
was prompted by a rationalistic dislike of Christian mysteries. 
This group contained those descended from the Averroists, gener- 
ally blamed for the disaster which overtook the Jews of Spain. 
The other group consisted of those who had abandoned Chris- 
tianity under the mystic lure of Jewish ceremonial. The result 
was that the factions which had existed among the Jews of Spain 
were resuscitated, the Maimonidean and rationalistic, on the 
one hand; the Cabalistic and mystic, on the other. Inevitably 
the cohesiveness of the community was menaced by their friction. 

Nor were these the only disruptive influences. One can see 
how those respective trends carried to an extreme might draw 
Jews back into the Christian orbit, thus endangering the com- 
munity’s very existence. 

The rationalistic strain would hardly stop with its rejection 
of the Christian mysteries. Its antagonism would extend to the 
“‘rabbinic superstitions,’ thus resuming the work of the Christian 
polemicists. In the case of Uriel Da Costa, this actually happened. 
Da Costa’s initial heresy, as set forth in his eleven queries, can 
be traced back to Christian polemical literature particularly to 
Abner of Burgos.” 


21 That the Christian attack on the Talmud and rabbinic tradition should 
be traced back to Karaitic sources has been shown convincingly by Baer in 
his study of Abner of Burgos. 

2 Cf. the interesting document published by Cecil Roth, “The Strange 
Case of Hector Mendes Bravo,” HUCA, vol XVIII (1944), p. 221s. Bravo 
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The Marranos of the other group were predisposed, by their 
mystical predilections, to take over various concepts of Christian 
eschatology. This rendered them susceptible to the Christian po- 
lemics conducted, at that time, by means of pamphlets and 
disputations.* Obviotsly the rational wing was the better 
equipped to resist those attacks. The two groups might have 
divided, between themselves, the defense of the infant com- 
munity, the rationalists defending against assaults from without, 
the mystics combatting subversive elements within. 

Struggling with a Christian tradition which had the weight of 
centuries in its favor, both groups felt the need of outside aid. 
Both groups turned to Venice whose Sephardic community had 
sponsored most of the burgeoning Marrano congregations.** By 
a strange coincidence, the person who sought the counsel and 
assistance of the Venetian community against the Christian 
polemicists was a man who was later himself accused, before 
that same community, of holding heretical views dangerous to 
the newly formed Marrano congregation at Amsterdam. The 
name of that man was David Farrar. Fortunate was the Sephar- 
dic community of Venice that it had the counsel of Leon Modena 
with his exceptional equipment for dealing with delicate questions 
of that kind.’s 


relates that when he exposed his doubts to the Hakam Isaac Uziel, the latter 
admonished him ‘‘to avoid the opinion of the Carraim”’ (p. 243). 

To the Da Costa group seems to have belonged the brother of Diogo 
Gomes Duarte who, according to Bravo, “is an Epicurean or Atheist, not 
believing in any religion” (p. 237). In view of the many names by which 
Uriel Da Costa went — one of them ‘‘Gomes” according to Seeligmann — 
(cf. Gebhardt, l.c., p. 277) one may be tempted to venture the identification 
of this ‘‘atheist’’ with Uriel Da Costa. 

2 Cf. Roth, l.c., p. 243. According to Bravo his reconciliation with the 
Catholic Church was due to the activity of a Franciscan friar. 

24 Cf. Cecil Roth, “Les Marranes a Venise,” in REJ, vol. 89 (1928), p. 201s. 
About the relation between the Sefardic community of Venice and the Por- 
tuguese community in Amsterdam cf. Brugmans & Frank, Geschiedenis der 
Joden in Nederland, 1940, p. 226. 

25 In his approbation of Isaac Atias’ ‘“Tesoro de Preceptos,’’ Venice, 1627, 
Modena says that he has been in the service of that most noble nation (the 
Sephardic community) for a long time (...‘‘por la degnissima e nobilissima 
Nation sua, alla quale tanto tempo e che’io vivo servitore’’). 
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We owe our knowledge of the relations between Modena and 
David Farrar to two letters of the former, one published by 
Brugmans and Frank in Geschidenis der Joden in Nederland 
(1940), pp. 224, 225.2 The other, here published for the first 
time, will be found in an appendix. The letter published by 
Brugmans is an official missive, written in Hebrew, in the name 
of the Sephardic community of Venice and addressed to the rab- 
binate of Salonica ‘‘in defense of Dr. David Farrar.’’ From this 
letter we learn that, six months previously, rumors had reached 
Venice about suspicions of heresy cast upon Dr. David Farrar by 
some Rabbis of Amsterdam. The council of the Venice Sephardic 
Community had thereupon undertaken an investigation. The 
detailed reasons for suspecting Farrar of being ‘‘a despiser of the 
words of the sages and a denier of the oral law’’ were brought 
before a communal court. The court duly issued its verdict: 
“After hearing the witnesses and the defendant’s proxy and after 
due deliberation, we come to the conclusion that Dr. David 
Farrar is a loyal Jew, believing all that it is incumbent upon a 
Jew to believe... that he respects the Law and the Sages . 
This, written aown by us and signed by us, we hand over to 
him as a certificate.’’?7 

In the sequel, Modena alludes to the circumstances out of 
which the accusations arose. Says Modena: ‘‘Even if he explains, 
as figures of speech, certain passages which yield no meaning 
when taken literally; or if he interprets various biblical verses by 
a method different from that of Rashi and other old commen- 
tators, that involves nothing wrong. Such is done by every scholar 
and every preacher, in printed books and in sermons. Nor is it 
error if he disbelieves that anyone today is capable of producing 
effects by pronouncing the Divine Name or by any other Caba- 


26 The letter is inserted in Modena’s Responsa colection, ‘‘Zikne Jehudah.” 
A photographic reproduction of the letter is given by Brugmans & Frank. 
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listic device . . . Such is the nature of all the accusations brought 
against him. We have investigated all of them... Our court 
acquits him.’’?8 

These are the salient points in the controversy between Farrar 
and the Rabbis of Amsterdam. All of the accusations point to a 
close connection between the Farrar upheaval and that of Da 
Costa. What makes this observation particularly cogent is the 
fact that, as determined by the editor, the date of the letter is 
1618, that is to say, immediately after Da Costa had been put 
under the ban for the first time. Would not this account for the 
sensitiveness of Amsterdam’s conservative Rabbis? Any liberal 
utterance or any criticism of the Cabala must have revived in 
them distressing memories of Da Costa’s contumacy. 

The chief importance of the letter for us lies in the evidence 
it furnishes of the continued interest taken by the Venice com- 
munity and by Modena, its spokesman, in the Da Costa affair 
and in its aftermath to which belonged the case of Farrar. 

Entirely different is Modena’s second letter which we publish 
here in our appendix.?9 This letter is written in Italian. Farrar is 
the addressee and considerable intimacy between Farrar and 
Modena is displayed. At first glance, the letter looks like a 
literary exercise. It contains Modena’s answers to Farrar’s 
nine questions. But, upon closer examination, we glimpse the 
real purpose of the questions. Several of the queries deal with 
topics pivotal in the Jewish-Christian controversy. This is es- 
pecially true of the second question which tackles the problem 
whether the Mosaic Law will continue in force after the advent 
of the Messiah. It is well known that, in Christian polemical 
circles, great importance was attached to that issue. The letter 
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27 1 copied the letter from a note book of Modena which I discovered 
sixteen years ago in the library of the Jewish community in Ancona. It contains 
many interesting items, and I hope to publish a detailed description of 
the whole MS. 
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before us handles rabbinic passages which figured in the standard 
Christian arguments for the abrogation of the Mosaic Law. 
The Christian-Jewish conflict lurks in the background of most 
of the other questions likewise, as we shall presently show in our 
notes. 

Had we no other evidence that Farrar was involved in a 
Jewish-Christian conflict, we might attribute his interest to mere 
curiosity or to literary alertness. But a pamphlet which appeared 
in Amsterdam in the year 1608 shows plainly that Farrar grappled 
publicly with a well known and zealous controversialist, the 
Christian preacher, Hugh Broughton. The title of the pamphlet 
reads: ‘Our Lordes/ Famile /;/ And Many Other Poinctes / 
Depending Upon It:/ opened against a Jew, Rabbi David 
Fa / rar, who disputed many houres, / with hope to overthrow 
the / Gospel, opened in Ebrew explication of Christia / nities; / 
That instructed / Rabbi Abraham Ruben/... By H. Brough- 
ton / Printed at Amsterdam in the vere 1608.’’ In this debate, 
as in most of Broughton’s writings, millenary speculations cen- 
tering in the visions of Daniel occupy an important place. Com- 
pare with this the passage in our letter where Modena alludes 
to a previous communication: “I have referred to this explanation 
in my other letter when dealing with the fourth beast in the 
vision of Daniel.’’ There can be little doubt that the corre- 
spondence between Modena and Farrar was prompted by the 
latter’s need for authorative Jewish interpretations of the biblical 
and rabbinic passages seized upon by Christian polemicists. 
Farrar needed those interpretations for the purpose of refuting 
Christian claims.3° 


3¢ A full description of the pamphlet with a reproduction of the title page 
is given in the lucid article of L. Hirschel, Een godsdienstdispuute te Amster- 
dam in het begin der 17de eeuw,"’ (A Religious Dispute in Amsterdam at the 
Beginning of the Seventeenth Century), Amsterdam 1929. Hirschel gives also 
all the information available about the persons engaged in the dispute, i.e. 
Broughton and Farrar. Here we may add something to the elucidation of the 
obscure person “Rabbi Abraham Ruben,” mentioned in the title page, who 
corresponded with Broughton. Hirschel is inclined to accept Steinschneider's 
opinion that there never existed such a person, that we have here a mere 
fiction. However, Roth’s document mentioned above, note 23, seems to provide 
us with the right person. Indeed, the document gives us the precious infor- 
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The letter which we publish here bears no date. Nor do the 
contents disclose any date. All that we can say for certain is that 
it cannot be later than 1624, the year of Farrar’s death. I prefer. 
however, an earlier date, about 1610, which was soon after 
Farrar’s dispute with Broughton. It were reasonable to suppose 
that the dispute of 1608 aroused considerable interest among 
Christian theologians and that lively discussion and correspond- 
ence followed in its wake. This was probably the time when 
Farrar sought Modena’s advice about countering the various 
objections raised by the Christian opponents. 

To sum up, the relations between Farrar and Modena appear 
to have proceeded as follows: David Farrar, a representative of 
the rationalistic trend among the Marranos, championing his 
newly recovered Jewish faith, engaged in controversies with 
Christians. Like his mediaeval predecessors, he found himself 
obliged to oppose the Cabala and to negate the authority of 
certain rabbinic utterances or to interpret them figuratively. At 


mation about a convert named Francisco de S. Antonio whom Bravo has 
identified with a former “‘Abraham Ruben,” a native of Fez. Francisco was 
a teacher in the elementary school of the Sephardic community in Amsterdam. 
For certain reasons, he had to flee to Antwerp where he had been received 
in the Christian faith. Once again he returned to Amsterdam and tried to 
make peace with the Jewish community, but without success. (Roth, The 
Strange Case, HUCA, 1944, p. 223-224). It appears quite natural that a man 
of such unstable religious conviction should have endeavored to get into 
contact with the zealous Boroughton either in Amsterdam or in Antwerp. 

While in New York, I had the opportunity to examine Broughton’s pam- 
phlet in the JTS Library, and to substantiate some of my conjectures. Indeed, 
at the end of the dispute we read as follows: David (Farrar) the Jew: ‘I 
will write a book in Latin that answer you in print.’ Br(oughton): ‘As the 
Thracian modestie provoked me in Ebrew, so therin will I answer from Rabbins 
owne syllables.” This is followed by a chapter with the heading: “Of the 
angels determining clearly when Moyses lawes should be buried, by the burial 
of Christ ...’’ (F, end). 

Here we see a) that the dispute was to be continued “in print;” b) that 
the main theme to be discussed was the abolition of the law of Moses; c) that 
Broughton intended to prove his thesis from rabbinic sources (‘from Rabbins 
owne syllables’). Farrar’s first two queries fit perfectly in this picture. They 
deal with rabbinic sayings which allegedly assert the abolition of the Mosaic 
law after the advent of the Messiah. 
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the same time, he must have felt that, without the approval of 
some recognized Jewish authority, he might offend the somewhat 
conservative Rabbis of Amsterdam. He therefore decided to 
obtain guidance from Venice, the mother community. The heads 
of the Venice congregations handed the letter to Modena and 
commissioned him to answer it. Modena, who was himself fond 
of religious disputation, recognized in Farrar a kindred spirit, 
and they soon became close friends. 

As long as the rationalistic trend in the infant community of 
Amsterdam kept within the bounds of tradition, Farrar who fol- 
lowed Modena’s counsel, remained unmolested. But when the 
left wing rationalists, led by Da Costa, overstepped the limits, 
suspicion descended upon the entire rationalist movement. 
Farrar’s enemies accused him of being one of Da Costa’s fol- 
lowers. When the case reached the Sephardic court in Venice, 
Modena, as might have been expected, took up the cudgels 
in behalf of his friend and pronounced Farrar a defender of 
Judaism. 

If our surmise be correct — and that is what all signs seem 
to indicate — relations between Modena and the Da Costa circle 
in its period of moderation and particularly with Farrar were 
intimate and of long standing. Undoubtedly Modena had his 
channels through which he became informed of happenings in 
the Da Costa conflict. Surely Modena must have been aware of 
Da Costa’s fresh attack on rabbinic tradition in his Examen das 
Tradicoens. 

It follows that matters actually occurred as related by 
Modena in his preface to the Kol Sakal: a.) Modena did receive 
the book from an intimate friend in 1622, b.) That friend came 
from Western Europe, c.) That friend was someone who knew 
Modena’s gifts as a disputant, d.) That friend asked Modena to 
write a refutation. All of this comports with our surmise how 
Modena received and reacted to Da Costa’s Examen das 
Tradicoens. 
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APPENDIX 


All’ eeplellentisgilmo S[igno]Jr David Farar in Amsterdam, 
Risposte a certe dimande. 
Beciclicneiastlie Sligno]r mio. 

Gratissima m’é stata la facondissima e pil grata mi fora se 
l’humilta sua non l’avesse indotto ad abasar se tanto sublime e 
sublimar me tanto basso, ma in somma pongasi pur da parte ogni 
termine di circostanze, e resti certo che io sard sempre tanto ap- 
resso per servirlo, quanto lontano d’habitatione. Non saré pit 
lungo che tanto in risposta di quelle cosette che SS richiede, per 
diversi travagli et affanni, travali di quelli che e(’) nemica della 
virtt. et affani che porta con se |’ordinario de’studiosi, ma 
con ogni brevita risponderé ad ogni capo. 

1) Quanto che la solenita della Pasqua non sia per dismettersi 
mai credo anch’io cosi; é ben vero che si trova un detto di nostri 
savij che tutte le solennita devono esser nulli al tempo del Mas- 
siach, fouri che quella del Purim, ma se deve intendere come dice 
il profeta, ecco giorni vengono che non si dira pid viva il Signore 
che cavo Israele da Egitto, ma ecc., e dichiarano nostri savij 
non che sia nulla la materia, ma rispetto alla redentione ultima, 
cosi non é per cassarsi la solennita, ma sara nulla rispetto alle 
altre, e cosi giova e si deve credere, per serbare che mai un 
minimo punto della legge di Moise sia in alcun tempo per mutarsi. 

2) Circa che sia al hor lecito di magnar carne di porco, é 
marcia bugia, perche quel detto che si chiama Cazir che é verbo 
di ritornare, perche deve essere ritornato a Israel cioé concesso, 
non deve essere inteso in altra maniera che Ella dice haver 
esposto, e ch’anco io gli accenai in l’altra mia per quella quarta 
bestia di Daniel ecc., avvertendo che chi volesse allegare in 
contrario un autorita del Midras Tilim sopra le parole del Salmo 
146 il Signor scioglie i legati e che dice universalmente che tutte 
le cose immonde devono alhor essere lecite, si gli dira che oltre 
che cid sia opinione d’alcuni e non accettata, come si vede dicendo 
Jes Omerim, e poscia in prima, questa opinione ancora é fondata 
sopra il creder che gli animali in se siano all’hora per mutare 
natura, il che se fosse non si chiamerebbe cangiare legge, ma che 
si cangiasse la qualita della cosa restando la legge nell esser suo, 
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cosi non si pud dire che sia venuto il Messia e pero fatto lecito 
il mangiare di tutto, vedendo noi che niun animale ha cangiato 
natura, e cid anco cosi sotto brevita per difendere l’opinione di 
quello che cosi dice nel Midras, benche so pud anche atternersi 
all’altra. 

3) Che gli idoli dell’Egitto material[men]te patissero, e 
fosse cosi osservato quello ch’Iddio haveva detto, é certissimo, 
cosi affermino sicuramente nostri savij in Scemos Rabba cap. 15, 
dicendo che fece Dio percosser al’hora li dei loro insieme, si 
squagliava come da principio come é detto e nelli dei loro fece 
il Sig[nojre giudizi tutti gli idoli del mondo si dispersero fuori 
che Baal Zefon per farlierrare. Quelle sono parole del Midras, et il 
Zohar sopra quel verso e gli Egitti seppelivano quel che percosse 
il Sr. in essi ogni primogenito e nelli dei loro fece il Sig [no] re 
giudizi dice che sepelivano le ossa degli agneli che per sacrificio 
hanno Israel magnato e gettati intieri nelle piazze, essendo gli 
arienti lor dei, si che senza dubbio materialmente loro dei pat- 
tirono, e ben che cabalistacamente se dice che patisse l’angelo 
loro principe nel cielo o vogliam dire il segno di quel pianeta 
influente in essi, non si pud negare pero che il literale e l’effetto 
seguito non fosse negli idoli materiali. 

4) Il sacrificio pasquale doveva essere cert[tamen]te da 
agneli di pecora e capra non d’altro, e quel verso sacrificarai 
Pasqua al Signore Iddio tuo pecore e buoi deve essere inteso 
pecore per agneli pasquali e buoi per altri sacrificij di pacificazione 
e della festa. E vero che Rabbi Abram Aben Ezra scrive questa 
opinione che fuori d’Egitto fosse lecito pigliare di vitelli, ma non 
l’admette e dice che la prima é la vera. Ma che non se 
ne mangiasse se non quanto un’oliva, questo é sciocheria, é ben 
vero che non se ne potea magnare meno, ma pit quanto voleano. 

5) Quanto al farsi conoscere per hebreo non stimo che vene 
sia necessita alcuna, il negarlo é ben peccato, e confessarlo é ben 
dovuto, il publicarlo per honor di Dio, ove non sia pericolo, é 
ben fatto, ma non bisognando, essendo il pericolo piuttosto 
sempre pronto che non in questa cattivitd nostra, lodarei il 
tacerlo. 

6) Che Iddio andasse con Israel in persona, per cosi dire, nel 
deserto questo si vede che si per molti luoghi della Scrittura, che 
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non allongaré, in che VS. molto bene li havra notati, e se cid 
non era che occoreva quella disputa di Moise con Dio nel- 
l’Esodo capitolo 33 quando diceva di mandare I|’angelo e infiniti 
detti di nostri sayij l’affermero che lo stesso Dio l’accompagnd 
lui sempre nel deserto. 

7) Che gli idoli antichi e quando Israel (li?) servirano dassero 
verament ricchezze e beni, diremo che certo no perché niun pud 
benificiare se non il sommo Creator, e chiaro disse per bocca di 
Osea che essi stimavano ben cosi che la fertilita e l’abondanza 
prevenisse da quelli iddoli, ma lei non sa dice Osea al 2, 10, 
ch’io gl’ho dato il frumento, il mosto e l’oglio, e cosi il Chimchi 
in tutti simili lochi aggionge esponendo “‘lefi daatam”’ cioé per 
l’intendere loro, che si imaginavano che il bene li venisse da essi, 
ma non era realmente e tutto il vaneggiare loro nel servirli non 
era altro che il stimarli habili a darli ricchezze e beni il che 
non era. 

8) Quello che si dice che Iddio mutasse li nomi de gl’angeli 
nel tempo della distruzione della sua casa santa, é, credo io, una 
significazione che non valevano scongiuri ... ? a riparare ove era 
il peccato, perché gl’angeli prendano il nome dal opera e non 
l’opera dal nome come dicono li cabalisti, si che vuol dire che fu 
negato l’aiuto ancora che I’invocassero da tutti i soliti angeli, e 
cosi accenna Jeremia nelle Lamentationi molte volte. 

9g) L’esser Micael apellato prencipe de Israel non si pud 
negare, poiché in Daniel é chiaro che cosi lo chiama e tra detti 
dei savij mille volte, vi sara bene questa differenza dal principato 
suo sopra Israel e quello che tenevano gli altri angelici prencipi 
sopra gli altri genti, che quelli saranno non solo prottetori loro, 
ma gli sara assignato il governo di essi quasi totalmente, e Iddio 
benedetto levatosene quasi, lacsiara quello che ne sia il motore, 
ma che Israel non ne lascia la cura ad altri che a se stesso, e 
Micael resti solamente semplice advocato prottetore e fautore, 
pero il regimento di essi viene immediatamente da Dio. II che 
VS. vedra espresso in quella parola di Mose nel Deuter. al 4, (19): 
forse alzarai gli ochi al cielo ecc. tutto l’esercito dei cieli e che 
divise il Signor Dio quelli a tutti popoli et voi piglid il Signore 
ad essergli popolo d’eredita ecc. 

Questo é quanto mi concede il... . ? et occupationi fastidiose 
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da poter dire alla VS. Ecc[ellen]te per non lasciar indecisi li 
suoi quesiti, ancora che so che il parer mio sia d’autorita tanta 
povera che non potrei arrichire le cose sue, per (se) stesse valide 
e rette. 

Nostri savij di qua sono persone intente as altre cose e 
materie di legge civile, io resto in sommo debito sempre a suoi 
piaceri e comandi e VS. per ogni sua felicita et contento pregaré 
sempre 

VS. Ecc[ellentissi]ma 
Ill[ustrissi]ma 
per servirla sempre 


Leon Modena 


TRANSLATION 


Most Illustrious Sir David Farrar, 
In Amsterdam, Answers to certain inquiries. 
My Most Excellent Sir: — 


Your most amiable letter brought me much gratification. My 
pleasure would have been still greater had not your modesty 
caused you, exalted as you are, to humble yourself and to extol 
such an inconsequential person as me. Circumlocutions aside, be 
assured that the distance which separates us by no means impairs 
my eagerness to serve you. I shall not be lengthy in my replies. 
Various troubles and afflictions restrain me, troubles which are 
the foe of virtue and afflictions such as befall the studious. I shall 
answer every question briefly. 

1) That the observance of Passover will never be abrogated, 
I agree. According to our sages, to be sure, all of the festivals 
except Purim will be obliterated in the Messianic Age.' But this 
should be understood in the sense of Jer. 16.14: ‘‘Therefore, 
behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that it shall no more be 
said: ‘As the Lord liveth, that brought up the children of Israel 
out of the land of Egypt’, but: ‘As the Lord liveth, that brought 


* Midrash Mishle on verse 9.2: 17 -8> oNDA DN pova ym omyion bow 
odiys odvar. 
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up the children of Israel from the land of the north, and from 
all the countries whither He had driven them.’ ’’ Our sages do not 
mean that the festivals will disappear. They were speaking com- 
paratively. They had in mind the redemption. The festivals will 
not be abolished but, by comparison with festivals later to be 
instituted, they will seem as if abolished. This is the opinion we 
should embrace, holding fast to the principle that not an iota of 
the Mosaic Law will ever undergo change.” 

2) The notion that the eating of swine’s flesh will be per- 
mitted in the Messianic Age is a detestable falsehood. As you 
have explained it and not otherwise are we to understand the 
oft heard remark that the Hebrew word for swine’s flesh is Hazir 
(which means a returning) because, in the Messianic Age, the 
practice of eating it will return to Israel.’ I have alluded to this 
explanation in my other letter, the one dealing with the fourth 
beast in the vision of Daniel.‘ 


2 The Midrash discussed here constituted one of the standard arguments 
in the mediaeval disputations in Spain, and was often dealt with by Jewish 
apologists. Cf. Solomon Adret, Responsa, vol. I, #93: 1} 777 OwIDDA 12n 
*182; Isaac Abravanel, Yshuoth Meshiho, towards the end (ed. Karlruhe 1822, 
p. 50a); David ben Zimra, Responsa, vol. II, #828 (ed. Venice, 1749, p. 43a). 
Modena’s explanation of the Midrash corresponds on the whole to that of 
Abravanel which reads: Px ’27 oO NDD pin o>va OTyIDT Dow DRY AD ODN) 
bax... onvor nbyp dwa ox 7D aw ona diDw wa NY... OTYIDT NSD Dwa At 
sonny... os nex? pat bx ad ww xd ory ndiwa by andyo band mdiaa yora 
4) Ty 190N? ND 'T ON? O'ND O°D? TIT N’DIT. Modena, in all probability, used 
Abravanel. 

3 This Midrash was still more popular with the Christian polemicists than 
the preceding one and remained very popular even at the time of Modena 
(cf. for example Fioghi and Morosini). 

The source of this dictum may be traced back to the following two Mid- 
rashim: a) Tanhuma, Lev., 11.7: 7’apn ny .vin? (OVI M370) Aywar ADd 
pan nap nx mby vind b) Koheleth Rabba 1.9: (782 '3) INN PRB ANDI 
mbyad mobon nx vinnd pny xinw >’x Wn wy Kqpi moo. Bahya, commentary 
on Lev. 11.7 quotes the Tanhuma adding: yinn) n’apaA ny andy mano wv 
byiwd amv mw oan ponm >. In this last form it is also quoted by Ab- 
revanel, I. c. and Ben Zimra, l.c. 

4 Although Modena does not relate what was Farrar’s explanation adhered 
to by himself, it is not difficult to guess. The fact that such explanation was 
connected with the interpretation of the fourth beast in the vision of Daniel 
makes it clear that the saying was referred to the Roman Empire, the fourth 
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In that letter, I treated the passage in the Midrash to 
Ps. 146.7 which explains ‘‘The Lord looseth the prisoners’ to 
signify that, in the Messianic future, unclean animals will become 
clean. On this let me comment: 1) That the Midrash voices an 
individual opinion not a generally accepted doctrine. This is 
_ shown by the words “‘some say,’’s and 2) That this opinion rests 
“upon the thought that, in the Messianic Age, the nature of 
animals will change. This would mean not a change in the Law 
but a change in the animals, the Law remaining unaltered. When 
we consider that, as yet, a change in the nature of animals has, 
by no means, occured, it is obvious that the Messiah has not yet 
come and that the eating of certain foods is not yet permitted. 
Succinctly expound this and thereby defend the Midrash, al- 
though the opposite view also has its validity. 
3) It is true, beyond doubt, that the idols of Egypt suffered 
punishment in a physical sense and that the words of God in 
Ex. 12.12 were fulfilled: ‘‘Against all the gods of Egypt will I 


kingdom. This explanation was generally accepted among the mediaeval com- 
mentators. Cf. for instance Reccanati, commentary on Pentateuch, Lev. 11.7: 
xapnar nyds vv mtapa pnyw opm yy sapi med $m won aD nyt 4351 
meno eta dw non by eva amom awd Ay VinDw Wn wy NIP? Mod AAT 
Seoaa mgavw n-yraan. ....Similarly Bahya, |.c.; Abravanel, 1. c.; 
Ben Zimra, |. c. Modena’s immediate source was, in all probability, Abravanel. 

s Midrash Tehilim, ed. Buber, p. 268a: noma $3 ODS w ,O NON TND IND 
nao cpnyd pannus orm wn ...5'y> a’apm ams anve mya nyonw. This 
Midrash is always quoted together with the preceding Midrash. 

6 In a more elaborate form, Modena expresses the same idea in his Bet 
Jehudah, at the end of tractate Niddah: va nyad sax Sym. apy anan qx 
yon... meta awady aye jody oy bw isip> "DN aanwn Ndwr ANA AYN 
IW SIP] Tod) /ONON ND 'T ODN VND 'T 'I7D3 NONTD AIT NAMIAAD AY ‘9 
2o'1 AMI OINAD O37 MI PRY aD ywwaD ons Sxtwd rvinnd v’an nyw win 
mNDwA MIT AN) nsT2 wry a’an aon AAw S*ysw nvabwy arn yan Ds DR pand wv 
D’I3T ADD NWY WEN... INT IN aNd79 ON yan yay anew ts .~INT }O VayR 
xbox mana mnvm yosy nap xd bys mbua mix wr yar as oni... ODN 
JND Jam j73 nad Ty Jaws? xXdw. 

Here too Modena may be dependent on Abravanel who quotes the answer 
given by the rabbis in the disputation of Tortosa (1414) which reads: 7 ]3; 
ar Sy yawn tasy ... Sener apinnd a’apn cenyy ain wy xap3 mod 7’33 yoNw 
nbowa andy 42 53 of 2a vo wad pnydw aod axa bax... oaw O97 O’NDINDA 
mwyo opxyp onan yar od1d md mim) mows aa bx 1s Ndw IY onyT 
Dyan oa. 
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execute judgments.” The following is what our sages. affirm in 
Exodus Rabba XV, 16: ‘‘What did God do? He smote not only 
the Egyptians but also their gods. The gods dissolved and re- 
verted to formlessness. Such is the meaning of Num. 33.4: ‘Upon 
their gods also the Lord executed judgments.’ ” According to the 
Midrash, all of the idols in the world perished except Baal-zephon 
who remained in order to turn people from the right path. Thus 
far, the Midrash.’ 

The Zohar (ed. Cremona, Ex. col. 30) comments on the verse: 
“While the Egyptians were burying them that the Lord had 
smitten among them, even all of their first-born, upon their gods 
also the Lord executed judgments” (Num. 33.4). The Zohar says 
that the Egyptians buried the residue of the paschal lambs, the 
children of Israel having eaten the flesh and cast the bones into 
the street. Since the lambs were Egyptian deities, it is plain that 
the Egyptian deities suffered physical punishment.® Cabalisti- 
cally, of course, the Zohar explains ‘‘executing judgment against 
all the gods” as referring to the Egyptian guardian angel in 
heaven or to the planet by which the Egyptians were influenced.® 
At the same time, it cannot be gainsaid that punishment overtook 
the gods in a physical sense. 

4) The paschal offering definitely had to consist of a young 
sheep or goat or lamb, not any other type of animal such as a 
calf. Deut. 16.2, ‘“‘And thou shalt sacrifice the passover-offering 
unto the Lord thy God, of the flock and the herd” should be 
understood thus: small animals, that is flock animals should be 
used for the offerings of Passover while large animals, that is, 
herd animals were admissible for peace-offerings, festive-offerings, 
and the liket? R. Abraham ibn Ezra cites the opinion that, out- 


7 Exodus Rabba 15.16: yy bw may ‘9 ony onm>R nN TdT LT’apm Avy 7D 
ommbxa) qos jndbnny yaw vs yann nvm dw. ant bw ops mA jax Dw apt mn 
imyurd brava wnod pox yao pin wax odyay at aay 9a) .crwpw ‘7 mw. 

8 Zohar, Exod., ed. Ams. 18a: mvy) a’apa mx) 7 mw ors bw prox ary>y 9 TN 
jbi2p awp ovrsnd AMA ANN .pwa DDdwID PNOXyY THY)... WRI INN WWW ODN 13. 

9 Ibid.: ondw aw ar woo ommbsa aT ‘9 TDK. 

0 This harmonization of the two apparently contradictory verses, Exod.12.5 
and Deut. 16.2 is attributed in the TP (Pes. 6.1) to Hillel: aby oat ‘2 by 
D'W39T 1 WIN INN 31ND) APs) jxs pds ‘nd No nan Wwe INN 3ND.. . 2230 bon 
ayand apa) nopd> jxx 7x99 NMP orym yor. Cf TB, Pes., 7ob. . 
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side of Egypt, the paschal offering might consist of an animal 
like an ox or acalf. But this opinion Ibn Ezra rejects. The correct 
explanation is the one first mentioned above." 

That one might eat of the paschal lamb a quantity not ex- 
ceeding the size of an olive is a foolish remark.” Less than that 
amount was insufficient but, beyond that amount, one might eat 
as much as one’s heart desired. 

5) As regards the question whether one should divulge 
one’s identity as a Hebrew, I should say that such is not ob- 
ligatory.’ To deny that one is a Jew is, of course, sinful. It is 
one’s duty to profess one’s Jewishness if asked. It is meritorious 
to declare it openly for the honor of God when there is no special 
danger. But, in our present state of captivity when Jewishness 
may entail peril, silence becomes praiseworthy, except when one 
is under command to act otherwise. 

6) That, so to speak, God in person went with Israel through 
the wilderness is indicated in many scriptural passages. This you 
have well shown. To the number of these passages, I need not 


* Commentary on Deut. 16.2: wy ...obwb japar wmopn aynd jjxx 
Poin Nia peri ,Sav ox Ips Any) ry IN WID DN OYDA 1D TWIN. 

% This assertion was probably based on a wrong interpretation of the 
passage in the Mishnah, Pes. 8.3: «amy In $355 mera 13 NAW IY Py yror odryd 
At first sight the last two questions, 3 and 4, seem to be purely academic. 
However, we must keep in mind the important role of the Passover lamb in 
the Christian conception, and we ‘shall not fail to realize that these two 
questions were also in some way connected with Christian disputations. As 
matter of fact, the convert Giulio Morosini, formerly Samuel Nahmias, pupil 
of Modena, in his missionary work Via della fede, 1683, dedicates chapter 33 
(p. 589-614) to this subject: ‘‘che non si deve osservare la Pasqua Mosaica, 
ma la Christiana, di cui quella era figura.”’ 

The abolition of sacrifices, and especially of the Passover, were discussed 
by Broughton and Farrar, witness the following passage in Broughton’s pam- 
phlet: ‘In denial that our Lordes supper ended the lawfulness of sacrificing. 
M. Livelies wordes I cited . . . how he held sacrifices lawful in Vespasian times, 
so the Jews held... So Farrar the Jew, et they be equallie enemies to Christian 
faith. Christians think, that our Lordes death ended sacrifice offering’ (H2a). 

3 This question introduces us to the very core of the world of the Marranos 
in Amsterdam with its specific problems. As has been pointed out above (note 
22), the Marranos, even after returning to their ancestral faith, used various 
aliasses to conceal their Jewish identity (Gebhardt, |. c. p. 277; Roth, Mendes 
Bravo), and this weighed heavily upon their religious conscience. 
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add. That God would send His angel (Exod. 32.34), as stated in 
the course of the argument between God and Moses, proves, 
like numerous sayings of our sages, that Israel was accompanied 
in the wilderness by. God, Himself.™4 

7) To the question whether the ancient idols, when worshiped 
by Israel, blessed them with wealth and prosperity,’® my answer 
is unequivocally ‘‘No.’”’ None except the Supreme Creator has 
the power to confer benefits; as God imparts through the mouth 
of the prophet Hosea, ‘‘For she did not know that it was I that 
gave her the corn, and the wine, and the oil’? (Hos. 2.10). In 
such connections Kimchi always appends: ‘‘Lefi Da‘tam,” “‘ac- 
cording to their opinion.”’ The people imagined that good came 
to them from the idols. This was, of course, not so. Their foolish 
worship of the idols rested on that false notion that idols are 
capable of bestowing wealth and fortune. 

8) Of the saying that, when His Holy House was destroyed, 
God changed the names of the angels," I take the meaning to 
be that all supplications and invocations proved impotent to 
avert the catastrophe, owing to the fact that the people had 
persisted in their sins. Angels derive their names from their acts 
and not inversely, as the Cabalists assert, their acts from their 


14 The election of Israel as a people of which God takes special care was 
a favored topic dwelt upon by the Jewish apologists of the time. So, for 
instance, Saul Mortera called his apologetic work “‘Providencia de Dios con 
Israel” (MS in HUCL) in which this point is especially stressed. Likewise 
Isaac Cardoso in his ‘‘Las Excellencias de los Hebreos,”’ Ams. 1679, dedicates 
his first chapter (‘‘Primera Excellencia de los Hebreos; pueblo escogido de 
Dio’) also to the same subject, namely, that unlike other peoples, Israel has 
always been under the direct rule of God. 

13 The basis for this question seems to have been the verse in Hos. 2.7: 
“For she said: ‘I will go after my lovers that give my bread and my water’ ” 
etc. The implication seems to be that, like all the other nations, Israel too 
received its blessing through an intermediary and not directly from God. 
This question is therefore closely connected with the preceding question. 

16 | am unable to locate this sentence. There are several Midrashim about 
the role which the angels played at the destruction of the Temple, but none 
of them mention that their names were changed. All of them stress that the 
angels pleaded in vain with God and that they participated in the mourning 
for the Temple (cf. Pesikta Rabbati, ed. Friedmann, p. 134a, 135b and editor’s 
notes. Cf. also Kalir’s elegy 098? 7n0n). 
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names. The above mentioned saying therefore means that, de- 
spite the people’s beseeching of the usual angels, deliverance was 
not granted. This is often intimated in the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah (3.8, 44). 

9) That Michael is the Prince of Israel is not to be denied. 
He is definitely named as such in Dan. 12.1 and also in numerous 
sayings of the sages. Still there is this difference between Michael 
as the representative of Israel and the angels representative of 
the other peoples. The latter are vested not merely with the 
guardianship but with the entire rule over their protegés. God, 
blessed be He, has, as it were, withdrawn and left those angels 
in complete charge. But the care of Israel God never entrusted 
to anyone but Himself. Michael was only their guardian, their 
advocate, their defender. From God alone emanated their govern- 
ment. This concept your excellency can find expressed in the 
words of Moses: ‘‘Lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven... 
even all the host of heaven... which the Lord thy God allotted 
unto all peoples under the whole heaven”’ etc.?7 

This is all that my state of health and my exacting occu- 
pations allow me to transit to your excellency in answer to your 
inquiries. I am well aware that my opinion is of too little moment 
to enrich any further your store of correct and valid information. 
As for our local sages, these are intent upon other subjects, such 
as civil law. 

Ever praying for your happiness and welfare and always 
ready to serve your illustrious excellency, I am, 


Leon Modena 


™ It is quite clear that the purpose of this question was to show that 
Israel, like all the other nations, has his guardian angel as mediator between 
God and Israel. It is therefore an elaboration of question 7. In the solution 
of the question, Modena once again drew upon Abravanel, this time upon the 
latter’s commentary on Deut. 4.19: nya>w aANTAND own pon by met tow bax 
on $25 otayd Sxnw cra wa dos ome omdyor ommow by oyeen adbyo ow 
DION... (18 1D 'O) ...59M IND) MIIwWPNA OWN WRNDD ,ONDY aww Naya 
nw oxd omby ypwon sim anbmd own onpds +> Siem nbwon nnn ore baw 
sw ox eb oma ,ooav bsxo70 Set apos wane ar by mypad par... ams 
mabp aw xb oon wpad nawn ww y"2070 wy 1D 13 ANIA Wwe ODIWw OND... Sew 
yoy 2a Sy aeyn dian awa Ssap toy: wan nya) 72 02 o’nN TONY AN... abwoN 
omdy aw ponnd mroyw 9. ; 


A 16TH CENTURY HEBREW CRITIQUE OF PHILO 
(Azariah dei Rossi’s Meor Eynayim, Pt. I, ec. 3-6) 


RALPH MARCUS, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


bee a century or so after the death of Philo of Alex- 
andria his writings were copied, circulated and quoted 
by Christian scholars and continued to be almost their exclusive 
property until well into the 19th century.’ Throughout the 
Talmudic and medieval periods of Jewish scholarship Philo re- 
mained unknown to all but a handful of rabbinic scholars.’ It 
is all the more interesting, therefore, that one of the most com- 
prehensive and detailed critiques of Philo to be found in early 
modern literature was made by an Italian Jewish scholar writing 
in Hebrew. Unfortunately this Hebrew critique of Philo has 
been almost as completely ignored by students of Philo and of 
Renaissance-Reformation biblical literature as was Philo himself 
by rabbinic scholars. 

It is true that Azariah dei Rossi’s Meor Eynayim, in which 
this important critique appears, was consulted by several of the 


« See the ancient Testimonia in Mangey’s 1742 edition of Philo, i.xxi—xxix, 
and in the editio maior of Cohn-Wendland, i.xxxv—cxiii. Cohn and Wendland 
begin their Prolegomena with the statement, “Philonis Alexandrini memoria 
a Iudaeis non minus quam a paganis fere neglecta tota pendet ab ecclesia 
Christiana.” See also the literature on ‘Philo in Later Christian Tradition”’ 
in Howard L. Goodhart and Erwin R. Goodenough, A General Bibliography 
of Philo Judaeus ¢.xxx, printed with Erwin R. Goodenough, The Politics of 
Philo Judaeus (New Haven, 1938). 

2 Philo may possibly be punningly alluded to as Peloni ‘‘someone”’ in 
Midrash Tannaim 6.7 and Tosephta Yebamoth 3.4, according to Louis Finkel- 
stein, “Is Philo Mentioned in Rabbinic Literature?,”’ Journal of Biblical 
Literature 53 (1934) 142-149. For Philo’s (indirect) influence on Judaeo- 
Arabic writers see Samuel Poznanski, “Philo dans l’ancienne littérature 
judéo-arabe,” Revue des Etudes Juives 50 (1905) 10-31. Poznanski suggests 
that it was through a Christian Syriac translation of Philo that he became 
known to Oriental Jews, such as Benjamin al-Nahawendi, Saadia and David b. 


Merwan, in the gth and roth centuries. 
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great Christian Hebraists of the 17th and 18th centuries, such 
as Bartolocci, Bochart, Buxtorf, Hottinger, Lowth, Morin and 
Voisin. But of these only Morin seems to refer to Azariah’s 
chapters on Philo, and his references are confined to a few lines.‘ 

Among recent Jewish scholars there appear to be only two 
who have given at least a bare summary of Azariah’s discussion 
of Philo. One is Norman Bentwich, in his admirable little work 
on Philo: 


The first Jewish writer to show an intimate acquaintance 
with him [Philo] and a clear idea of his relation to Jewish 
tradition ‘was Azariah dei Rossi, who lived in the sixteenth 
century. His ‘‘Meor Einayim’’ dealt largely with the Hel- 
lenistic epoch of Judaism, and its attitude towards it is 
summed up in the remark that ‘‘all that is good in Philo 
agrees with our law.’ He pointed out many instances of 
agreement, and some of disagreement, but he objected in 
general to the allegorizing of the historical parts of the 
Torah and to the absence of the traditional interpretations 
in Philo’s commentaries. He shared largely the rabbinical 
attitude and could not give an independent historical 
appreciation of Philo’s work. That was not to come for two 
hundred years more. To Dei Rossi we owe the Jewish trans- 
lation of Philo’s name »972095x 177". To the outer world 
Philo was ‘‘the Jew,” to his own people, ‘“‘the Alexandrian.” 


The other passage is found in Salo Baron’s competent though 
rapid summary of Azariah’s ideas.* Baron alludes in passing to 
Azariah’s views on Philo as follows:7 


3 See I. Broydé’s article on Azariah in the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

4 Professor H. A. Wolfson was good enough to have sent to me the Harvard 
University Library copy of Jean Morin (Iohannes Morinus), Exercitationum 
Biblicarum de Hebraei Graecique Textus Sinceritate Libri. Duo (Paris, 1660). 
The only reference to Azariah that seems important is that on pp. 189 f., 
“Philo Hebraicae et Chaldaicae linguae penitus ignarus. Legem aureis literis 
non esse scribendam nupera traditio. Verba illa Cain: transeamus in campum 
Philo, Onkelos etc. Azaria teste referunt.”’ 

5 Philo Judaeus of Alexandria (Philadelphia, 1910), 236-237. 

6 “Azariah de Rossi’s Attitude to Life,’ Israel Abrahams Memorial Volume 
(New York, 1927), 12-53. 


7P. 13 n. 4. Baron’s page references are to the Ben Yaakob and Cassel 
editions of the Meor Eynayim. 
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Cf. especially his sharp polemics against Philo’s admission 
of a primordial matter (I, 96 seq.; C. 192 seq.) ... This 
harshness is understandable in view of the fact that Philo 
was very popular in Italian Jewry, as we learn from Azariah 
himself (I, 1r2; Cr 129), his own opinion about the Sage 
of Alexandria, after a long discussion (ch. 3-6), being 
rather equivocal. Cf. also I, 106 n. (C. 123 n.). 


This observation about the lack of reference in modern 
literature to Azariah’s chapters on Philo should not be taken to 
mean that the two passages cited above are the only references 
tiberhaupt, for Baron cites Azariah’s comments on Philo’s doc- 
trines in two other passages of his essay,8 as does H. A. Wolfson 
in his Philosophy of Spinoza and Philo, and it is probable that 
other incidental references would turn up if the works of modern 
historians of Hebrew literature were carefully scrutinized. But 
it seems to be a fact that an adequate account of this 16th cen- 
tury critique of Philo has nowhere been given. This is the justifi- 
cation for undertaking the present study. 

Though it is not very different in style from late medieval 
Hebrew works of philosophy,*® the Meor Eynayim is a novelty 
in Hebrew literature because of its abundant citations from 
classical, patristic, and Renaissance authors as well as from rab- 
binic literature. Azariah read Latin as well as Italian easily, and 
even knew some Greek, but how far he consulted pagan and 
Christian Latin writers directly rather than through excerpts 
in 15th and 16th century writers like Marsilio Ficino, Pico della 
Mirandola, Eugubinus (Augustinus Steuchus)" and others, it 
would be difficult to say. The probability, however, is that he 
knew many of the ancient writers at first hand or at least, in the 
case of Greek writers, through Latin translations. 

Azariah’s knowledge of classical literature, while impressive, 
was not unique and was probably not greater than that, for 
example, of his elder contemporaries Elijah del Medigo and 


8 Pp. 15, 35- 

9» (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), i.110.243; (Cambridge, Mass., 1947) i.100. 

0 For help in interpreting several knotty passages in Azariah I am in- 
debted to my colleague, Professor Samuel I. Feigin. 

1 On Eugubinus see below. 
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Leone Ebreo (Judah Abravanel),” whose Dzaloght d’Amore, 
incidentally, may originally have been composed in Hebrew.’ 
But Azariah, it should be noted, has given a more detailed ac- 
count of Hellenistic Jewish literature than anyone writing in 
Hebrew before the 19th century. 

The Meor Eynayim, first printed at Mantua between 1573 
and 1575," may be described as a treatise on various aspects of 
Jewish history and religious tradition, designed to vindicate the 
claim of Judaism to be a revealed religion. The work is divided 
into three unequal parts. The first and shortest, called Qol Elohim 
(‘The Voice of God’’), is a description of the earthquake that 
occurred at Ferrara in 1571. The second part, called Hadrath 
Zegenim (‘‘Glory of the Elders’), is about twice as long as the 
preceding, and is a retelling of Pseudo-Aristeas’ account of the 
translation of the Pentateuch into Greek. The third part, called 
Imrey Binah (‘‘Words of Understanding’’), is several times as 
long as the first two parts combined; it contains 60 chapters on 
various aspects and periods of Judaism. The first of the four 
sections into which it is divided consists of 13 chapters dealing 
chiefly with the period of the Second Temple, especially with 
the Greek diaspora. Part of chapter 3 and all of chapters 4 to 6 
are devoted to Philo. 

What impresses a modern reader of the work is not so much 
Azariah’s extensive knowledge of pagan and Christian literature’ 


12 See H. Pflaum, Die Idee der Liebe. Leone Ebreo etc. (Tiibingen, 1926), 
and A. R. Milburn, “Leone Ebreo and the Renaissance’”’ in J. B. Trend and 
H. Loewe, Isaac Abravanel (Cambridge, 1937). For a general sketch of Italian 
Jewish culture during the Renaissance see Cecil Roth, The History of the Jews 
of Italy (Philadelphia, 1946), 193-227. 

3 See H. A. Wolfson, op. cit., 1.12 n. 2; ii.14. 

4 The edition cited in this paper is that of David Cassel (Wilna, 1866). 
Cassel’s text has been collated with the texts of the Vienna edition of 1829 
and the Warsaw edition of 1899. Cassel, it may be noted, gives page-references 
to Philo from the Mangey edition to aid the reader in locating the Philonic 
passages mentioned by Azariah. For the convenience of modern readers I have 
given the corresponding section-numbers of the Cohn-Wendland edition of 
Philo. 

's According to the Index of Authors in Cassel’s edition Azariah refers to 
more than a hundred Greek and Latin authors throughout the whole work. 
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as his skill in comparing the theories of ancient and contemporary 
philosophers and theologians with those stated or implied in 
biblical and Talmudic traditions.*® One must also admire Azariah 
for his courage in publishing a work that was somewhat critical 
in its attitude toward rabbinic tradition, especially in matters 
of chronology. The book had not been completely printed when 
Azariah was severely criticized for his unorthodoxy by several 
of the leading Rabbis of northern Italy, even though they would 
today be regarded as more liberal than most of the Jewish 
scholars of eastern Europe of a much later period. For at least 60 
years after its publication the Meor Eynayim might be safely 
read only by those Italian Jews who received special permission 
from their rabbinic authorities.?7 

Some notion of the diversity of sources used by Azariah in 
his chapters on Philo may be obtained from the following list of 
the authors whom he cites (here mentioned in the order of their 
appearance; those marked with an asterisk are referred to several 
times). 


a. Rabbinic authorities of the post-Talmudic period: 


Menahem ben Benjamin Recanati, Italian Jewish Kabbalist 
of the 13th—-14th centuries, whose commentary on the Torah 
was translated into Latin by Pico della Mirandola. 
*Abraham ben Ezra. 

*Yosippon, called by Azariah ‘‘Josephus of the Jews’ to 
distinguish him from Flavius Josephus, ‘‘Yosippon” being 
the popular name of a Hebrew history of the Jews, probably 
composed in the roth century, supposedly by Joseph ben 
Gorion. 

*Isaac Arama, 15th century Spanish Jewish Kabbalist and 
Talmudist, author of a famous homiletical-philosophical 
exposition of Scripture, called ‘Agedath Yishag (‘‘The Sac- 
rifice of Isaac’). 


%6 For some illustrations of this see Baron’s essay. 

11 See David Kaufmann, ‘‘Contributions a l’histoire des luttes d’Azaria 
de Rossi,”’ Revue des Etudes Juives 33 (1896) 77-87, and “‘La défense de lire le 
Meor Enayim,” id. 38 (1899) 280-281. 
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Judah Moscato, Rabbi of Mantua, a contemporary and 
friendly critic of Azariah. 

Saadia. 

Hai Gaon, leading authority on Talmudic studies in Baby- 
lonia during the roth—11th centuries. 

David Kimchi, 1160-1235, famous French Jewish exegete 
and grammarian. 
*Maimonides. 

Judah Abravanel, known to Christian scholars as Leone 
Ebreo (see above). 
*Nachmanides. 

Samuel Biba (Samuel Sarsa), author of Megor Hayyim 
(‘‘Fountain of Life’’). 

Solomon ben Abraham Adret, popularly known as Rashba, 
13th Century Spanish Rabbi, a pupil of Nachmanides and 
author of numerous works, including a refutation of Ray- 
mund Martini’s Pugio Fidet. 

*Judah ha-Levi. 

Asher ben Yehiel, popularly known as Ha-Rash, 13th-14th 
centuries, author of a famous compendium of Talmudic 
law. 

Eliezer Ashkenazi, 16th century author of Maasey YHWH. 


b. Pagan and Hellenistic Jewish authors: 


Cicero. 
*Plato, 

Homer. 

Hermetic treatise, Powmandres. 
Galen. 

Josephus, whom Azariah calls ‘‘Josephus of the Romans” 
(see above on Yosippon). 
Curtius. 

Xenophon. 

Macrobius. 
*The Septuagint. 


c. Early Christian authors: 


Lactantius. 
Origen. 
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*Justin Martyr. 

*Jerome, called ‘‘the Christian translator.” 
Eusebius. 
Paul, called ‘‘the chief apostle.”’ 
Augustine, called ‘‘the chief of Christian scholars.” 


d. Medieval and Renaissance writers: 


Marsilio Ficino. 

Campirio of Leon (Symphorien Champier), 1472-1539, 
teacher of Servetus and author of works on astrology and 
Kabbalah. 

Gelenius, the translator of Philo into Latin (see below). 
Annius of Viterbo (Nanni), author of the Pseudo-Philonic 
Breviarium de temporibus, Rome, 1498, and other forgeries.*® 
Pico della Mirandola. 

Eugubinus (Augustinus Steuchus; see below). 

“Xenophon,” probably a pseudonym of Annius of Viterbo. 
Teseo Pavese, 16th century, author of Introductio in 
Chaldaicam linguam ... et decem alias linguas et earundem 
conformatio mystica et cabalistica, Pavia, 1935.*° 

Pagninus (Santes Pagninus), Italian Dominican, died 1541, 
author of Thesaurus Sanctae linguae, based on David Kimchi. 


Of the authors that come under the last heading the most im- 
portant for the study of Azariah’s Philonic criticism is Eugubinus 
(Augustinus Steuchus), whom Azariah calls ‘Bishop (Hegemon) 
Eugubino.”’ Born at Gubbio in 1496, he became bishop of Kisamo 
in Crete in 1538, and prefect of the Vatican library in 1542. 
Three of several volumes written by Eugubinus on the subjects 
of biblical philogy and exegesis were evidently consulted with 
care by Azariah; these are Recognitio veteris testamenti ad Hebrat- 
cam veritatem collata etiam editione Septuaginta interpretum, 
Venice, 1529, Cosmopoeia vel de mundano opificio, expositio trium 
capitum Genesis in quibus de creatione tractat Moses etc., Lyon, 


18 See the Goodhart-Goodenough Bibliography (cited in Note 1), Nrs. 
1587-1596. 

19 For help in identifying Eugubinus, ‘“Xenophon” and Teseo Pavese, 
and for bibliographical information about Eugubinus I am greatly indebted 
to my friend Professor B. L. Ullman of the University of North Carolina. 
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1535, De perenni philosophia libri X, Leyden, 1540.7? Because 
of the relatively frequent allusions in Azariah to Eugubinus’ 
views of Philo and related subjects, and the inaccessibility of 
his works in this country, I have given in Appendix I excerpts 
of a few passages by way of illustration (with slight orthographi- 
cal changes). 

As for Eugubinus’ position in the history of biblical scholar- 
ship it may suffice to mention Freudenberger’s opinion that he 
deserves the title of ‘‘a pioneer of critical studies,’’ at least so 
far as the Vulgate text is concerned. For Azariah it must have 
been a matter of particular interest that Eugubinus defended 
the accuracy of the Vulgate against the criticisms of the Jews 
and their Christian followers, and that at the same time he 
excuses Jerome’s doubtful rendering of Gen. 2.6 on the ground 
that he was misled by the Septuagint, as was Philo who appar- 
ently knew no Hebrew. It may also have been the example of 
Eugubinus that prompted Azariah to argue that the ancient 
oriental and Greek philosophers, including Hermes Trismegistus 
(i.e. the Hermetic treatise Poimandres) supported biblical 
cosmogony; but, of course, Azariah may just as well have fol- 
lowed Eugubinus’ predecessor Pico della Mirandola in this line 
of argument (see the passages mentioned below). In any case, 
a detailed comparison of Eugubinus’ discussion of Philo with 
Azariah’s deserves a separate study; perhaps it will be under- 
taken by one of the scholars engaged on the Renaissance project 
being carried out by Professor Paul Kristeller and his associates. 

There remains the question of the particular text of Philo 
used by Azariah. One would, of course, expect it to be one of 
several editions of Gelenius’ Latin translation, which contained 
43 treatises bound in one volume, as Azariah describes his text 
at the beginning of chapter 4. With the help of a number of 
sample page-references furnished by me, Mr. Howard Goodhart, 


20 Of these only the Recognitio and the De Perenni Philosophia (Basel, 
1542) were accessible to me through the courtesy of the authorities of the 
Newberry Library in Chicago. For some passages on Philo in the Cosmopoeia 
I have depended on the comprehensive work by Theobald Fre idenberger, 
Augustinus Steuchus aus Gubbio... und sein literarisches Lebenswerk (Munster 
i. W., 1935) = Reformationsgeschichtliche Studien und Texte, Heft 64/65. 
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owner of a fine collection of Philoniana and co-author of the 
most complete bibliography of Philo,?" has established the 
Paganus edition, published at Lyons in 1555,?2 as the one used 
by Azariah. Mr. Goodhart was also kind enough to send me his 
own copy of this text and thus enabled me to transcribe the 
Latin passages, translated more or less literally by Azariah; 
these are given in Appendix II together with a literal rendering 
of the Hebrew. 

Azariah’s discussion of Philo begins in chapter 3,73 which is 
introduced with the statement that he is to be called ‘‘Jedidiah 
(Yedidyah) the Alexandrian” in the fashion of the time, since 
his Hebrew name, meaning “‘friend of God,” corresponds to the 
Greek name Philo. Azariah then gives a brief characterization 
of Philo, anticipating his later criticism of Philo’s unorthodoxy, 
which, like the former, is rather equivocal. ‘‘He was recognized 
as one of the noblest of our people, living a little before the de- 
struction of the Second Temple, and he thought and wrote much 
that is worthy of notice. Although this man is indeed suspect 
in my eyes of not being wholly orthodox, still I do not wish to 
pass arbitrary and absolute judgment upon him,”’ and more in 
this vein. Then follows a passage of about five pages on the 
Jewish sects in the time of Philo as described by Josephus. 
Azariah understands Josephus to say that the Essenes were 
Hellenistic Jews,74 and suggests, partly on the basis of a fanciful 
etymology, that the Boethusians, now generally considered a 
Sadducaean group, were really Essenes** and differed from the 
Sadducees in their belief that the soul survives after death. The 


2x See Note 1. 

22 Philonis Iudaet scriptoris eloquentissimi ac philosophi summi lucubra- 
tiones omnes quotquot haber potuerunt nunc primum Latinae ex Graecis factae 
per Sigismundum Gelenium, addito in fine rerum memorandarum indice foe- 
cundissimo... Lugduni, apud Theobaldum Paganum, 1555. 

23 Cassel ed. p. 90, Vienna ed. p. 44b, Warsaw ed. p. 74. 

24 See M. Friedlaender, ‘‘Les Esséniens,”’ Revue des Etudes Juives 14 (1887) 
185, ‘‘Déja Azaria de Rossi avait la notion exacte que les Esséniens étaient des 
Juifs parlant grec.” 

2s He etymolozizes the name “Boethusians’’ (Heb. Bethusim) as a com- 
pound of beth “chamber” and ’Essaya ‘‘Essenes.” 
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discussion of the Boethusians is resumed at the end of chapter 6, 
where Azariah concludes that Philo was a Boethusian or Essene. 

It is, however, only with chapter 4?° that the detailed analysis 
of Philonic doctrine begins. After paying tribute to Philo’s 
literary skill and philosophical learning, Azariah proceeds to 
demonstrate that Philo believes man to be ignorant of the true 
nature of the physical universe?7 and of the soul, whereas the 
Sages”® held a different view. Then, in an unobtrusive aside, he 
partially justifies philosophical doubt about the fate of the soul 
by pointing out that “‘the Gentile scholar,’’ 7. e. Cicero, says the 
same thing in the First Tusculan in a passage where he agrees 
with Rabbi Meir (Bereshith Rabba, chap. 9) that death is a good 
thing. ‘‘But,’”’ he continues, we ‘‘must not conceal the fact that 
all the doubts expressed by Jedidiah, as we have reported them, 
in particular those concerning the survival of the soul, are ex- 
pressed by him only from the point of view of human wisdom, 
in the manner of Koheleth when he speaks like a man deprived 
of divine inspiration, saying (Eccl. 3.21), ‘‘Who knows the spirit 
of man that goes upward?” 

Nevertheless, Philo’s writings ‘‘are filled to the brim’ with 
the orthodox doctrine that the soul survives after death, as 
Azariah shows from several passages, especially De Fuga 50 ff., 
with which he compares passages from the Palestinian and 
Babylonian Talmuds. Moreover, he says, Philo in stating that 
the soul is eternally blessed as well as immortal goes beyond 
Plato who, according to Lactantius, (Institutes vii.8) believed 
only in the survival of the soul. There are other passages in 
Philo, including De Somnits i.139, which show that he believed 
in the soul’s return to the body. ‘‘And similarly, if you will ex- 
amine the index of his works for the word ‘soul,’ you will find 
apposite remarks in all his comments about it.” 

In the following section Azariah, as if expressing an after- 


thought, remarks that there are passages in Plato’s Phaedo where 
e 


6 Cassel ed. p. 97, Vienna ed. p. 53a, Warsaw ed. p. 79. 

27 See the quotations from De Somnits i.21, 30 ff. in Appendix II. 

28 By ‘‘Sages’’ (Heb. hakamim) Azariah means the Rabbis of the Talmudic 
period. 
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he speaks of the blessedness of souls in the Elysian Fields (the 
Latin term is transliterated into Hebrew), which are “for them 
(z. e. the Gentiles) what the Garden of Eden (or Paradise) is for 
us,” although Plato (Phaedo/114c) advises against taking these 
myths literally, in spite of the general truth of the notion that 
the virtuous will be rewarded. ‘‘And it seems that the learned 
Lactantius, whose statement we have reported concerning Plato’s 
views on the survival of the soul and its not being blessed, did 
not know this book of his, the Phaedo.’’ Thus Azariah politely 
excuses, instead of reproaching, Lactantius for his ignorance. 

That Philo believed in the rationality of the heavenly hosts 
and in the existence of angels is clear from several passages in 
his writings, we are told. Moreover, his explanation of the verse 
(Gen. 6.12) on the sons of God and the daughters of men in De 
Gigantibus 7 agrees with Recanati’s commentary on the same 
verse. 

From the subject of angels Azariah proceeds directly to 
that of God.?? ‘‘Concerning the existence of God, blessed be 
He, that He is one and absolutely unique and without any ad- 
mixture of corporeality is one of the assumptions that in all his 
writings is clear as the sun.’’ There is no polemic, however, 
against Christian interpretations of certain passages in Philo 
as foreshadowings of a trinitarian doctrine. Moreover, Azariah 
assures us, Philo was aware of the difficulty presented by the 
use of the plural pronoun in several passages (Gen. 1.26, II.7, 
3.22) of Scripture in which God refers to Himself. “He solves 
the difficulty by saying that the plural number refers to the 
visible powers of God, blessed be He, either to the power of love 
or to the power of justice.’’3° The same may be said of the pas- 
sage in De Abrahamo 119 ff. on Abraham's vision of the three 


29 Cassel ed. p. 99, Vienna ed. p. 54a, Warsaw ed. p. 80. 

30 Here Azariah refers to the doctrine, frequently mentioned in rabbinic 
literature as well as in Philo, that the two chief powers or attributes of God 
are the beneficent or creative power and the kingly or judicial power, respec- 
tively indicated by the names ‘‘God”’ and ‘‘Lord.” Philo and the Rabbis differ, 
however, in their association of the powers with the names; Philo connects 
the beneficent power with the name “God,” and the judicial power with the 
name “Lord,” while the Rabbis reverse the association. 
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angels (Gen. 18.2 ff.). Azariah duly notes that Philo’s comparison 
of God’s act in creating an intelligible world before creating the 
sensible world with the procedure of an artisan is a variation 
of the rabbinic notion, expressed in chapter 1 of Bereshith Rabba 
that as an artisan constructs objects from plans and notebooks, 
so God consulted the Torah before creating the sensible world. 
Furthermore, the intelligible world mentioned by Philo “‘is what 
the true scholars (7. e. the Kabbalists) call the world of emana- 
tions and Sephiroth; and thus the whole sensible world was 
established in time, part by part.” 

This leads into a rather unsystematic discussion of Philo’s 
Logos doctrine. After calling attention to several passages in 
which Philo speaks of both the intelligible and the sensible world 
as ‘‘the son’”’ of God, Azariah speaks of the Kabbalistic doctrine 
of emanations mentioned in Marsilio Ficino’s Introduction to 
his Latin translation of the Hermetic treatise Powmandres;3 this 
work, he parenthetically remarks, he hopes some day to trans- 
late into Hebrew together with other Hermetic books. In finding 
biblical and Kabbalistic as well as Philonic teaching paralleled 
by Hermetic philosophy, Azariah has probably been influenced 
not only by Symphorien Champier (who seems, in turn, to have 
been dependent on Augustine, whom Azariah describes as 
‘the chief philosopher of the Christians’’) and Gelenius, whom 
he mentions in this connection, but also by Eugubinus, whom he 
does not mention at this point.3? That there was a continuity 
in the esoteric doctrine of creation and emanation from Moses 
and ‘‘Hermes’’ through Plato and Philo to the Kabbalists was 
a theory accepted and documented by a good many Platonists 
and biblical exegetes of the 15th and 16th centuries. This eclectic 
tradition is approved by Azariah in what seems to a modern 
reader rather unorthodox language, ‘‘For so long as you do not 
transgress the proper limit by ascribing corporeality (to God), 
you must in every instance hold that though the abstract idea 
(of God) is divided in our limited conception, it still contains the 


3t The text of Ficino, referred to by Azariah in Cassel ed. pp. 100-101, 
Vienna ed. p. 55a, b, Warsaw ed. pp. 81-82, is given in Appendix III. 
32 See Appendix I and Freudenthal pp. 203-205. 
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principle of oneness. For is it not a mere matter of terminology 
whether it (i. e. the Logos) is called ‘‘son’’ or “emanation” or 
“light” or “‘sephirah” or ‘‘idea,” as Plato has it? And Galen has 
several times well said in his medical writings that we do not 
perceive the difference between one man and another through 
their names.’’ This statement is followed by references to Cham- 
pier and Gelenius.*3 

In the next section*4 Azariah singles out several passages in 
Philo, notably De Vita Mosis ii.14-24, in which the Alexandrian 
philosopher seeks to show the eternal validity of the Mosaic 
law and its superiority to all others. He also cites a similar pas- 
sage from Josephus.’* But even more important to Azariah, it 
seems, is Philo’s insistence that though many passages of Scrip- 
ture have a symbolical meaning, we must not neglect the literal 
meaning or fail to observe the commandments mentioned therein. 
Among various Philonic passages on this subject he quotes at 
length from the well-known one, De Migratione 89 ff. in which 
Philo rebukes the extreme allegorists. Similar views, Azariah 
reminds us, were held by Isaac Arama, author of the ‘Aqedath 
Vishaq. Azariah then refers briefly to half a dozen illustrations 
of Philo’s skill in allegory, and sums up this part of his critique 
by saying, “‘In general, as you go from chapter to chapter in the 
forty-three treatises mentioned above — and you can easily 
find them by looking up their titles in the table of contents —, 
it will become clear to you that on the subject of God and the 


33 In the Lyons edition of Gelenius’ translation of Philo there is no such 
“Introduction” as Azariah mentions, but at the end of the volume there is an 
Epistula Nuncupatoria, in which Gelenius says, “Mibi Plato potius pidwr ifev 
videtur, id est Mosen aemulari, cuius Philo fuit discipulus. Constat enim 
Platonem in Aegypto peregrinatum, ubi audisse non magis Aegyptiorum 
quam Iudaeorum iepoypayparets.”’ 

34 Cassel ed. p. 102, Vienna ed. p. 55b, Warsaw ed. pp. 82-83. 

3s Azariah writes, ‘‘These statements are made by Josephvs of the Romans, 
book iv, chapter 8, who writes as follows. ‘Was not our law providentially 
given us by God that it might not be annulled or changed in any respect? God 
forbid that there should ever be a time when anyone would renovate it or 
change its form for another.’ ”’ The closest parallel that I have been able to 
find in Josephus is Ant. iv.8.47 (319), which reads slightly differently. Azariah 
is therefore paraphrasing. 
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preeminent virtue of our perfect Law and the appreciation of 
Moses, the chosen instrument of God, and the happiness that 
may be expected by every one who keeps the commandments, 
he writes like a noble person bearing the name of Israelite and 
like one whose pure words consistently establish principles that 
cannot be changed.” 

Azariah then turns to the Pseudo-Philonic Sepher Ha-‘Ittim 
or Chronology* and refers to his translation of it in Part III, 
chapter 35. The rest of the present chapter is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the contents and authenticity of the Biblical Antig- 
uities, then commonly ascribed to Philo.37 Since this is not a 
genuine Philonic writing, I shall not give Azariah’s detailed 
comments on it except those concerning its authorship. It may 
be noted in passing, however, that Azariah has cited from the 
Biblical Antiquities a larger number of parallels to rabbinic 
amplifications of Scripture than has any later scholar known 
to me.3§ He begins the discussion of this book by warning}? that 
it ‘‘abounds in errors since it is transcribed from a very old text, 
in which certain words and lines were missing.’’ That some of 
the stories may be disreputable he excuses on the ground that 
certain events of remote antiquity became garbled in oral trans- 
mission. ‘‘And even if one believes that the Jedidiah who com- 
posed them is not the same as the Alexandrian mentioned above, 
it will nevertheless profit us (to read the book), for it does not 


36 The Breviarium de Temporibus, written by Nanni or Joannes Annius 
da Viterbo, was first printed at Rome in 1498. Various editions of the work, 
one of them with a title including the name of Berosus Babylonicus also men- 
tioned in this connection by Azariah, are listed in the bibliography of Good- 
hart-Goodenough, nrs. 1587-1596. 

37 The Philonis Judaei Antiquitatum Biblicarum Liber, as it is called in the 
Fulda catalogue (the original title is unknown), was first printed in 1527 from 
an 11th century MS. Originally written in Hebrew in the early Talmudic 
period, it was translated into Greek and from Greek into Latin. Only the 
Latin version survives. See M. R. James, The Biblical Antiquities of Philo 
(London and New York, 1917). 

38 It should also be noted that Louis Ginzberg in his Legends of the Jews 
(6 vols., Philadelphia, 1909-1938) has made considerable use of the Bzblical 
Antiquities in summarizing Jewish legends. 

39 Cassel ed. p. 104, Vienna ed. p. 56b, Warsaw ed. p. 84. 
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contain things different from those that came to the notice of 
our Sages from the Gentiles, from which they profited and 
passed on to us.”’ He also reminds us that some of the statements 
in the Biblical Antiquities are supported not only by Talmudic 
passages but also by thé Church Fathers; for example, the state- 
ment that Job lived in the days of the Patriarchs is found in 
Origen.*° To other passages of this work he brings parallels from 
Josephus, Homer, the genuine Philo and Quintus Curtius.# 

Of particular interest are Azariah’s arguments to prove that 
Philo was in fact the author of the Biblical Antiquities. The first 
is that in this work’s account of the giving of the Ten Command- 
ments, the prohibition of adultery precedes that of killing,#? as 
in Philo’s De Decalogo, De Specialibus Legibus and Quis Heres. 
This inversion, says Azariah, is unknown to him from any other 
writer except Paul.’ The second proof of Philo’s authorship, 
according to Azariah, is that in the story of Moses being hidden 
by his mother in the ark, the Biblical Antiquities follows the 
Septuagint, as is Philo’s wont, in rendering “ark” as thibin.4 
This rendering, adds Azariah, excited the surprise of Bishop 
Eugubinus, because thibin is not a Greek word but Hebrew or 
Aramaic (the distinction is to be discussed by him later). The 
third proof is the statement attributed to God by the author of 
the Biblical Antiquities that ‘‘I was reckoning as in former days 
when I said, ‘And his days shall be a hundred and twenty years,’ 
for this has a parallel in Philo’s treatise De Gigantibus.* 


40 As indicated by his marriage to Jacob’s daughter Dinah. See Biblical 
Antiquities viii.8. The passage in Origen, which Azariah cites from Pico della 
Mirandola, is in Enarrationes in Librum Job {.2r-3v, according to Freuden- 
berger, p. 147. 

Cassel ed. p. 106, Vienna ed. p. 58a, Warsaw ed. p. 86. 

4 Biblical Antiquities xi.10-11. 

43 Romans Xiil.9. 

44 Biblical Antiquities ix.12. In Ex. 2.3 the LXX renders Heb. tebah ‘‘ark”’ 
by 67Buv, elsewhere by KiBwrds, as does Philo. 

4s In Biblical Antiquities ix.8 God says to Amram (James’ trans.), ‘‘For in 
ancient days [cf. Gen. 6.3] I thought of him, saying, ‘My spirit shall not be a 
mediator among these men for ever, for they are flesh, and their days shall be 
120 years.’ ’’ According to Deut. 34.7 Moses was 120 years old when he died. 
Philo comments on the connection of the two verses in De Gigantibus 55. 
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Azariah concludes his remarks by referring to his future dis- 
cussion of the discrepancies between the chronologies of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts of Scripture in relation to Philo and 
the two doubtful treatises.4* ‘‘Now, while plainly admitting, as 
you will soon hear in what follows, that Jedidiah did not differ 
from the text of the Seventy in thousands of passages throughout 
the forty-four’? treatises written by him and mentioned above, 
nevertheless in two treatises, the Chronology and the Antigutties, 
we see him reckoning the years in question [from Adam to the 
Flood] as 1656,48 in agreement with the correct reckoning found 
among us. The difficulty vanishes in principle if we conclude 
that the chief of Christian scholars has correctly decided in his 
City of God that the larger number is certainly a scribal error 
and not an error on the part of the Seventy, and that the reading 
in question is that which is found in our Holy Scriptures.’’49 

Chapter 4 ends with Azariah’s assurance that ‘‘there is noth- 
ing crooked or perverse from the point of view of our Law”’ in 
the above mentioned writings, and that it is therefore in place 
to subject Philo to scrutiny from a different point of view. 

Chapter 5 begins with the statements° that the Alexandrian 
writer may be charged with four defects in orthodoxy, to an 
analysis of which the entire chapter is devoted. 

“Of these the first is that in all the biblical references that 
are found in his writings — and they are many — he has cited, 
not the true text that is found among us, but the translation of 
the Seventy, which differs considerably from ours.’’ Azariah 
finds support for his assertion that Philo is to be critized for pre- 
ferring the LXX to the Hebrew text in Eugubinus’ ‘‘Commen- 


46 Cassel ed. p. 108, Vienna ed. pp. 59a, b, Warsaw ed. p. 87. 

47 The editors of the Hebrew text have corrected ‘‘forty-four’’ to ‘‘forty- 
three’’ but Azariah here probably reckons the Biblical Antiquities as a genuine 
work of Philo. 

48 As against the LXX reckoning of 2245 years. 

49 See Augustine, De Civitate Dei xv.13, ‘‘So that the disparity in the 
Greek and Latin from the Hebrew ...is neither to be ascribed to the Jews’ 
malice nor the diligence [negligence?] of the translators of the Septuagint, but 
to the transcriber’s error that copied it first from Ptolemy’s library’’ (Healey’s 
trans., Everyman's Library). 

5° Cassel ed. p. 108, Vienna ed. p. 59b, Warsaw ed. p. 88. 
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tary on the Law,’s for the Christian scholar finds fault with 
Philo’s rendering of Gen. 2.6 as ‘‘There went up a spring”’ instead 
of ‘‘There went up a mist.’’s? On the basis of this and other pas- 
sages Eugubinus expresses the opinion that Philo misunderstood 
the meaning of Scripture. 

This leads Azariah into a digression on the history of the 
Aramaic translation of the Bible, the Targum, which he suggests 
may have been in existence before the time of Ezra or may have 
been composed in the time of Ezra, as the older rabbinic au- 
thorities believed. That the Aramaic translation contained 
errors Azariah is the more willing to admit since he believes that 
it was the basis of the Greek translation of the Pentateuch made 
for Ptolemy Philadelphus by the Palestinian elders. 

Returning to the subject of Philo’s biblical text, he remarks 
somewhat regretfully,3 ‘‘Now this Jedidiah, who grew up in 
Greek lands, and had all their wisdom and a wide knowledge 
of their literature, did not see or know the Law in its original 
text, and did not use the sacred language, for even the Aramaic 
version, which was widely known in the land of Israel, was 
inaccessible to him. The whole of the Law, which he studied and 
commented on in his various treatises, was based only on what 
he had read in the translation of the Seventy. And since it was 
accepted as a fact by him that they had translated it from the 
Aramaic text which they had brought to the king, he believed 
that even the Law given to Moses on Mount Sinai was in Ara- 
maic.’’ Apparently Azariah did not realize that Philo used the 
ethnic adjective ‘‘Chaldaean”’ to mean Hebrew as well as Ara- 
maic.*4 This error, says Azariah, was corrected by ‘‘the Christian 
translator’? (Jerome) in his commentary on the first chapter of 


st De Cosmopoeia p. 21; see Freudenberger, p. 185. 

s? In De Fuga 178. 

s3 Cassel ed. p. 109, Vienna ed. p. 60a, Warsaw ed. p. 89. 

s4 See De Vita Mosis ii.26-27 on the translation of the Pentateuch into 
Greek, a passage referred to by Azariah. Perhaps Azariah may be forgiven 
for taking ‘‘Chaldaean” to mean only Aramaic, since, as Azariah himself re- 
minds us, Philo explains ‘‘Enosh” as a Chaldaean name. But since Azariah 
also cites Philo’s etymology of ‘‘Israel’’ as a Chaldaean name, he ought to 
have entertained tke notion that ‘‘Chaldaean”’ includes Hebrew. 
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Daniel, for he there says that the Law was given in the sacred 
language (7. e. Hebrew). Assuming that Philo was the author 
of the Chronology, Azariah finds another passage therein which 
shows that he believed the LXX to have been based on the 
Aramaic version, ‘‘even if we suppose that Jedidiah knew that 
the Law had been given to Moses in the sacred language.”’ 

He proceeds to show Philo’s dependence on the LXX by 
citing a good many passages in which Philo agrees with the 
Greek against the Hebrew.’5 (Occasionally and somewhat ir- 
relevantly he calls attention to the fact that Philo anticipates 
later Jewish exegesis, e.g. in his interpretation of ’Ehyeh in 
Ex. 3.14 as ‘‘the existent one’’ in the manner of Maimonides 
in the Moreh Nebukim, Pt. I, ch. 63). As for Philo’s etymologies 
of Hebrew names, Azariah says, ‘‘I have no doubt that these 
came, not from his own knowledge of their meaning, but from 
what he learned perforce from others.” It may be noted here 
in passing that several contemporary Philonists agree with 
Azariah in holding Philo to have been ignorant of Hebrew though 
this is, in my opinion, by no means certain. 

The discussion of this first ‘‘defect”’ in Philo ends with a bit 
of moralizing. ‘‘It is clear as the noonday sun that the sacred 
language was a closed book to him. And when I consider this 
fact, which is surprising in a man like him, I bear in mind that 
he was nurtured by many sages and philosophers of the Gentiles 
who lived in his Greek city of Alexandria in Egypt. And since, 
while tending their vineyards, he did not tender his own precious 
vineyard so as to be able joyfully to draw the holy waters from 
the springs of salvation, such things befell him (as we have 
mentioned). And if we take to heart the verses at the end of 
Nehemiah about the children who were not familiar with the 
Judaean language but only with foreign tongues, we can under- 
stand why there were many like him.”’ 

The second ‘‘defect’’ in Philo, which Azariah discusses at 
some length,’ is that in his treatise On the Construction of the 

ss Whether Azariah knew that Philo sometimes (though rarely) agrees 
with the Hebrew against the LXX is not clear. At any rate, he does not men- 
tion tke possibility. 

s¢ Cassel ed. pp. 112-114, Vienna ed. pp. 61b—62b, Warsaw ed. pp. 92-93. 
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World (De Opificio 21) “he wrote things that may lead the 
reader to suppose that he believed in the pre-existence of mat- 
ter.’’ This, of course, though Azariah does not explicitly say so 
here, would be in opposition to orthodox Jewish belief, since 
Scripture was interpreted by the rabbis to prove the creation 
of the world ex nihilo. Another statement to the same effect, 
found in a work of Philo not included in the editions known to 
him, is cited by Azariah from Marsilio Ficino’s translation of 
Plato’s Timaeus.s? Also in Philo’s De Eternitate Mundt, says 
Azariah, one finds such strange doctrines as that “from non- 
existence comes non-existence’? and the erroneous notion that 
“a created thing (ha-nolad) does not become non-existent but 
the arrangement of its composition changes, and thereby its 
original form changes to something else.’’ Apparently feeling 
somewhat uncertain that Philo really did believe in the pre- 
existence of matter, Azariah adds, ‘‘What inclines one to believe 
that this is his opinion is the well-known fact that he followed 
in the footsteps of Plato. And according to the majority of 
scholars, the opinion that matter pre-existed is to be attributed 
to him (Plato), as well as to many other Greek philosophers, as 
is stated by Maimonides in the Moreh, Pt. II, ch. 13.’ 

The notion that Plato believed in the pre-existence of matter 
and that therefore Philo, his imitator, also did so and thus came 
into conflict with orthodoxy seems to have bothered Azariah. 
At any rate he makes some display of erudition (some of it per- 
haps borrowed from Renaissance Platonists) designed to show 
that in reality Plato, like Moses may have believed in creation 
ex nihilo, as was asserted by Justin (Apology i.59) but was 
obliged to conceal his opinion in order to avoid suffering the 
fate of Socrates. That Plato actually believed in the creation 
of primal matter was also proved to Azariah’s satisfaction by 


s7 See Appendix III. 

s® Maimonides includes Plato among those philosophers who believe in 
the pre-existence of matter. In fact Philo modified Plato’s theory of creation 
to agree with his own view that God first created matter and then created 
the world out of this matter. On this theory see H. A. Wolfson, Philo (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1947) i.305-316. 
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Judah Abravanel (Leone Ebreo) in the second book of his 
Dialoghi d’Amore. 

The problem of creation leads further into a brief digression 
in which Azariah defends Nachmanides against Eugubinus’ 
charge of having falsely interpreted the expression tohu wabohu 
(“chaos”) in Gen. 1.2.59 Azariah explains that Nachmanides 
“was not thinking of matter that existed before the first idea 
(of creation), as was thought by the (Greek) philosophers, but of 
matter that was created by the Creator at a particular time, 
namely before He performed His separate acts of creation.”’ 

After further citing Jerome in support of his theory that ‘‘the 
righteous Plato” did not really believe in the pre-existence of 
matter, Azariah concludes his examination of this aspect of 
Philo’s teaching with the judgment that he deserves to be re- 
buked for not having clearly taught, as did the Jewish exegetes, 
that ‘‘the whole creation was a divine innovation (7. e. a creation 
ex nthilo) without any pre-existence of matter.”’ 

The third ‘‘defect’’ of Philo’s work, according to Azariah, 
is his tendency to ignore the literal, historical meaning of Scrip- 
ture in favor of the allegorical meaning.® ‘‘Many stories are told 
in the Torah which certainly happened in actual fact and in the 
light of day. Although there are allegorists who extract from 
their esoteric knowledge symbols and allegories with some ab- 
stract meaning, nevertheless they expressly and clearly say that 
all these things happened as they are described and really took 
place and are not merely parables and symbols. But I have 
many times found our Jedidiah stealthily turning the word of 
God from its true meaning and making the whole substance 
of the story signify merely some bit of wisdom and abstract 
subject.”’ 

Among the Philonic passages cited by Azariah to illustrate 
this tendency are the following. In De Opificio Mundi (13 ff.) 


59 See Eugubinus, Recognitio f.gv, Cosmopoeia 30-32. Freudenber;er, 
p- 184, remarks that Eugubinus objects to the Jewish interpretation of tohu 
wabohu as privatio materiae on the ground that this is not Mosaic but Peripate- 
tic. He supposes that Eugubinus is here referring to Giovanni Pico as a Chris- 
tian Judaizer. 


6° Cassel ed. pp. 114-116, Vienna ed. pp. 63a—64a, Warsaw ed. pp. 93-95. 
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and Legum Allegoriae (i.2 ff.) Philo states that the literal belief 
in six days of creation is a popular and ignorant one, since the 
account in Genesis merely indicates the order of creation or 
demonstrates the mystical properties of the number six. For 
rabbinic parallels to Philo’s number-mysticism Azariah refers 
to Abraham ben Ezra and Samuel Biba. He also notes that this 
device is used in Macrobius’ commentary on Cicero’s Somnium 
Scipionis and in Ficino’s commentary on Book X of Plato’s 
Republic. Against Philo’s statement in De Plantatione (32 ff.) 
that the Garden of Eden was an allegorical concept rather than 
an actual place Azariah sets a passage from Nachmanides’ 
commentary on Heleg (Chap. X of the Talmudic tractate San- 
hedrin) in which the Garden of Eden is described in naturalistic 
terms. Another rabbinic authority cited in this connection is 
“the learned author of the Agedah (i.e. the Kabbalist Isaac 
Arama), who wrote a refutation of the theory that the literal 
meaning of the Torah is to be disregarded or wholly converted 
into allegory. Similar opinions, Azariah reminds us, are to be 
found in the works of Abraham ben Ezra and the Kabbalist 
Recanati. On the other hand, as he is careful to point out, Isaac 
Arama makes it clear that there are esoteric and allegorical 
meanings in Scripture in addition to the literal meaning. 

“In view of all this there are two things in this connection 
that we should always keep before our eyes. One is that we 
should never think of not believing that things actually were 
as they are described (in Scripture) . . . and the other is that the 
symbolical interpretation which we give should be one that has 
been received as a tradition in some way from a scholar of higher 
rank than a prophet.’ By this he presumably means someone 
like Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai, the supposed author of the Zohar, 
to whom he refers in the next few lines. 

The summary of this argument is disconcertingly put in the 
form of a question, ‘And if these two evils are found in Jedidiah, 
is he not convicted of having committed a mortal sin?’’ As we 
shall see in the sequel, Azariah does not too clearly or vigorously 
condemn Philo in this respect but seems to be willing to leave 


6x mequbbalim be’ophan-mah mippi hakam ‘adiph minnabt. 
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it to his readers to decide to what extent Philo has violated the 
conventions of orthodox interpretation of Scripture. 

The fourth and last error attributed to Philo® “is grave 
enough to plunge him like lead into bottomless waters, and it is 
that from one end of his writings to the other you will not find 
a single word to show that he has accepted the Masorah (1. e. 
the traditional reading) of the written Torah.”’ 

The reader must be cautioned to make allowance here for 
the same kind of rhetorical exaggeration that we find in rab- 
binic homilies and commentaries. Azariah was, we may be sure, 
far from willing to see Philo plunged ‘‘like lead into bottomless 
waters,’’ but he was bound by his respect for orthodox opinion 
to express disapproval of any Jewish writer who had disagreed 
with the Talmudic authorities in his interpretation of Scripture, 
especially in matters of Halakah or civil and ceremonial law. 

In the discussion of the unorthodox passages in Philo Azariah 
appears as the first scholar who, so far as we know, has dealt 
with Philo’s views on Halakah. He uses the De Specialibus 
Legibus as the source of most of the examples cited. 

The first passage (De Spec. Leg. iii.181-182) is one in which 
Philo gives a literal interpretation of the verses in Ex. 21.23-25 
on ‘‘an eye for an eye etc.”’ in contrast to that of the rabbis (cf. 
Bab. Talmud, Baba Qamma 83b) which was that only a money 
payment might be exacted of one who had inflicted bodily 
injury upon another. It is interesting to note in passing that 
Azariah connects Philo’s interpretation of Halakah with that 
of the Boethusians, 7.e. Essenes (see above), while modern 
students of Philonic exegesis assume that his occasional agree- 
ment with the Sadducees is to be explained by the theory that 
both he and they retained the older Palestinian rulings while 
the liberal Pharisees departed from them. 

Other literal interpretations of Philo which Azariah contrasts 
with those of the Pharisees are those found in De Spec. Leg. iii.106 
on Ex. 20.19, i11.86-87 on Ex. 21.13, iii.108-109 on Ex. 21.22, and 
1.53 on Ex. 22.28. In the last passage Philo in commenting on 
the biblical prohibition of cursing the Elohim follows the LXX 


® Cassel ed. pp. 117-119, Vienna ed. pp. 64b-65b, Warsaw ed. pp. 95-97. 
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in taking this word to mean the gods of the Gentiles rather than 
“judges,’’ as does the Mekilia ad loc. Azariah also notes that an 
interpretation similar to Philo’s is given by Josephus in Antigq- 
uities and Against Apion (Ant. iv.207; Ap. ii.237), and he quotes 
with approval Josephus’ warning to his coreligionists not to 
show disrespect to Gentile gods, since it is ‘‘an ethical principle” 
endorsed by Maimonides (Moreh Nebukim, Pt. I, chap. IV).% 

Azariah’s discussion of the halakic interpretations of Philo, 
which includes about a dozen illustrative passages, is concluded 
with the observation that they are ‘‘vain imaginings not in 
accord with the Masorah.’’ When the Alexandrian interpreter 
occasionally refers to the ‘‘traditions of the ancients’’ he was, 
says his critic, ‘‘thinking only of some of those pseudo-scholars 
who make up their own opinions in opposition to the command- 
ments of our God.”’ 

At the end of the chapter Azariah repeats his suggestion that 
Philo’s unorthodoxy may be explained by his adherence to the 
Boethusians. ‘‘We cannot say, indeed, that he belonged to 
the sect of the Sadducees since, as has been shown above, they 
denied the resurrection and rewards and punishments (after 
death) and the existence of incorporeal spirits, while he, on the 
contrary, professes belief in all these doctrines and loudly pro- 
claims his belief, citing many miracles from sacred Scripture. 
Accordingly, in my opinion, in rebuking him for his false imagin- 
ings one would be justified in saying that he belonged to one of 
the other sectarian groups, that of the Boethusians, as we have 
mentioned. However, whether or not there is an advocate to 
speak in his favor in some way and to vindicate him we shall 
learn in the following chapter.” 

Chapter 6, the last of those in the Meor Eynayim which deal 
with Philo in detail, is entitled, ‘‘A possible vindication of 
Jedidiah of all the charges brought against him, and a final 
estimate of him.’’ In systematic fashion Azariah proceeds to 
show that a good deal may be said in extenuation of each of the 


6s Here Maimonides interprets the biblical phrase (Ex. 23.8) ‘‘they looked 
after Moses” to mean that the Israelites criticized Moses. Azariah assumes 
that Maimonides refers to Moses’ incautiousness in speaking (Ex. 8.22) about 
the ‘‘abomination of the Egyptians.” 
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four ‘defects’ with which Philo was charged in the preceding 
chapter. While he cannot, of course, ignore Philo’s deviation from 
what he considers normative belief, namely that of the Talmudic 
authorities and the Kabbalists, Azariah manages to find some 
justification or at least tolerant explanation of Philo’s motives, 
in some instances by citing parallels from rabbinic literature. 

In discussing Philo’s first ‘‘defect,’’* which consisted in 
following the text of the LXX against the Hebrew, Azariah 
sympathetically explains that his works were composed ‘“‘for 
the approval, not of his coreligionists, the Jews, but of the Greeks 
and Romans, and it was for their instruction that he wrote, to 
show them the many virtues of our divine Torah.” As an ex- 
ample of this kind of accommodation Azariah selects Philo’s 
comments in the De Migratione Abrahamt (200-201) on the 
verses in Ex. 1.50 and Deut. 10.22 on the seventy or seventy- 
five (LXX in Ex. and Acts 7.14 have “‘seventy-five’’) persons 
who went down to Egypt with Jacob. Unfortunately Azariah’s 
point is far from clear but he seems to mean that the divergence 
in numbers is due to Philo’s allegorical explanation, which was 
meant to avoid confusion on the part of his readers. At any rate, 
he attempts to strengthen his apologetic arguments by showing 
from passages in rabbinic literature that some of the suspect 
numbers found in the prophetic books ‘‘were written in accord 
with popular conjecture, as if the prophets thought that it was 
permissible to alter the truth to avoid controversy.”’ 

Another explanation for Philo’s occasional literalism in con- 
trast to the free construction of Palestinian exegesis is that Philo 
did not have access to Midrashic or Masoretic sources for ‘‘these 
were in heaven, to which he could not ascend.’ He therefore 
decided to follow the LXX text, “thinking it both wise and 
pleasing to God not to appear as a deceiver in the eyes of the 
Gentiles.’’ Moreover, says Azariah, even such unimpeachable 
authorities as Maimonides and Saadia sometimes translated or 
explained halakic passages literally in order to avoid suspicion 
of tampering with the biblical text or to simplify matters for 
the unlearned. 


61 Cassel ed. pp. 120-122, Vienna ed. pp. 65b-67a. Warsaw ed. pp. 98-100. 
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As a magnanimous gesture toward the Alexandrian scholar 
whom he has so strictly held to account for his deviations from 
orthodox interpretation, Azariah quotes a saying of the Rabbis 
(Bab. Talmud, Menahoth 99b) that ‘‘there are times when the 
annulling of the Torah is the establishing of the Torah,” a moral 
derived from the story of Moses’ breaking the first tablets of 
the Law. 

Before taking up the second point in the defense of Philo, 
Azariah devotes two pages to the special problem of the pro- 
nunciation and meaning of the tetragrammaton YHWH as 
treated by Philo and other biblical exegetes. He approves of 
Philo’s statements that the name YHWH denotes God’s exist- 
ence and essence. Furthermore, the substitution of the reading 
Adonay ‘‘Lord”’ for YHWH was not an innovation of the period 
of the (Roman) Diaspora, according to Azariah,*® but was 
already found among the ancients; this is shown by the LXX 
rendering Kyrios and the renderings Maran and Dominus in 
Christian Aramaic and Latin. That the tetragrammaton was 
not pronounced was recognized by Jerome; this was not alone 
because of religious scruples, as Pagninus assumed, but also 
because the vowels of the name were unknown. Finally, there 
is nothing surprising in the fact that in the time of Moses God 
was known by His ‘‘name of essence,” since, as Eugubinus 
pointed out, the god Hermes was similarly designated in most 
ancient times. Thus, concludes Azariah, in following the LXX 
Philo ‘‘held fast to the truth of this name (YHWH).” 

In defending Philo against the charge of unorthodoxy in 
seeming to teach that the world was created out of pre-existent 
matter rather than ex nihilo, Azariah argues‘? that he was only 
following the Greek philosophers, especially Plato, in supposing 
that the biblical tohu or chaos from which the world was created 
was the same as primal matter, and that this theory can be 
reconciled with the orthodox doctrine of creation ex nthilo. This 


6s By galuthenu Azariah probably means the period after 70 A. D. rather 
than that of the Babylonian exile. 

66 Eugubinus, Recognitio on Ex. 3.14. 

67 Cassel ed. pp. 122-123, Vienna ed. pp. 67a-67b, Warsaw ed. pp. 100-101. 
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kind of harmonization is found in both Jewish and Christian 
exegetes, for example, in the first chapter of Judah ha-Levi’'s 
Kuzari and in Part II, chap. 25 of Maimonides’ Moreh Nebukim. 
The latter is quoted® as saying, “‘If one believes in the pre- 
existence of matter in accordance with the second theory which 
we have explained, namely the theory of Plato, which is that 
the heavens came into being and will perish, this theory will not 
contradict the foundations of the Torah and will not involve the 
denial of miracles. It is possible to interpret Scripture in this 
way and to find many parallels to this theory in the Scriptures 
and elsewhere as proof-texts.’’ In saying this, suggests Azariah, 
Maimonides was thinking of the discussion between Rabbi Judah 
bar Shimeon and Rabbi Abahu® on the problem of the existence 
of time before the creation of the world, a discussion to which 
he refers in Part II, chap. 30 of the Moreh. 

Similarly, Ficino in his commentary on Plato’s Timaeus?° 
interpreted Plato to mean not that matter pre-existed but that 
there was a precedence of principle and order. ‘‘He also says 
that when our teacher Moses spoke of the earth as being chaos, 
he did not refer to pre-existent time, since matter also was 
created from nothing together with other created things, but 
meant that there was a precedence in priority and order. And 
to confirm these statements of his about Plato, he also cites the 
words of Jedidiah from his two treatises on the creation of the 
world,7! which we mentioned in the preceding chapter, and says 
that although he was a law-observing Jew, his words are similar 
to those of Plato, and both of them are to be favorably judged, 
as I have said.” 

Moreover, adds Azariah, these views of Philo are not really 
his own but those of the Greek philosophers cited by him. This 
is clear from the fact that when Eusebius in the seventh book 
of his Evangelical Preparation (336 ff.) cites passages from 
Dionysios and Origen to refute the theory of pre-existent matter 


68 Azariah’s quotation from Maimonides differs only slightly from the 
printed editions of Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew version. 

69 Bereshith Rabba chap. 3 on Gen. 1.5. 

7° Quoted in Appendix ITI. 

™ De Opificio Mundi and De Eternitate Mundi. 
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and to support the biblical theory of creation ex nihilo, he in- 
cludes a passage from the lost portion of Philo’s De Providentia 
(reproduced by Azariah in slightly abbreviated form) which 
assumes the creation of matter. 

Azariah next attempts to meet the charge that Philo’s 
interpretation of Scripture is excessively allegorical.” ‘‘Perhaps 
he is to be defended on the ground that after all, although he 
considered these hidden things to be the principal part (of 
Scripture), he admits that also the sense revealed to us and our 
children (z. e. the literal sense) is to be believed, just as the 
Sages said in Mekilta, section MekaSsSephah, ‘The Torah was 
given with its letters,’ which means that it is to be understood 
on the basis of the written text, as was his opinion, cited above, 
concerning the commandments of Sabbath, circumcision and 
the like. And though there are allegories and parables (in Scrip- 
ture) he opposes the violation of the commandments, and warns 
against refusing to carry them out in practice.” 

That Philo was at fault in allegorizing the story of the Gar- 
den of Eden Azariah admits, but points out that “there have 
not been wanting also Jews and Christians who because of 
various difficulties appearing to them in the literal text of Scrip- 
ture ‘have stumbled in judgment’ (cf. Isa. 28.7).’’ Augustine 
and Aquinas are cited to show how difficult it sometimes is to 
decide between the literal and figurative meanings of biblical 
passages, although both Christian scholars held that no hap- 
pening related in Scripture is to be rejected in any way as a 
literal fact in spite of its allegorical meaning. Apparently as an 
after-thought to his appeal to Christian scholars, whom he 
may have found quoted in this connection in the writings of 
Eugubinus, Azariah includes a passage of like import. from 
Eliezer Ashkenazi. 

The same general argument is applied to Philo’s theories 
about the time of the separate acts of creation, namely that they 
are in substantial agreement with the views of Talmudic au- 
thorities, Maimonides, Nachmanides and Augustine. 


2 Cassel ed. pp. 123-124, Vienna ed. pp. 67b—68a, Warsaw ed. pp. 
1OI-102. 
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Most of the rest of this chapter of vindication’ is devoted 
to the question of Philo’s sectarianism. ‘‘In view of the assump- 
tion which I made in Chapter 3 that the Boethusians and the 
Essenes were one heresy and sect in substance, the time has 
come to show that our Jedidiah was like one of them. If he was 
not actually one of the designated four thousand (Essenes) and 
did not wander far from the cities like them, he was, at any rate, 
one of ‘the stragglers behind’ (cf. Deut. 25.8) and adopted some 
of their views and doctrines. All the more so as we see that he 
recites their praises in two of his treatises, the 36th and 37th,” 
as we have mentioned.’’75 

Those modern scholars who are inclined to attribute the 
authorship of some of the Apocryphal Apocalypses to the Es- 
senes chiefly on the basis of their angelology will be particularly 
interested to note that it is largely for the same reason that 
Azariah believes Philo to have been an Essene. To document 
this belief he quotes at length from four of Philo’s treatises.’ 
From these passages he gathers that Philo believed ‘‘that souls 
and angels are of one created substance, which is commonly 
called ‘soul,’ with some distinctions of rank, as we have learned 
from him, and that the dwelling-place and abode of them all is 
in the air,77 in different levels,7* and that the souls that incline 
to cleave to bodies fly like clouds to their former aerial stations 
when the bond between them is severed.”’ 

This doctrine, Azariah points out, is not in agreement with 
rabbinic teaching, which distinguishes between souls and angels 
in respect of their names and species, and locates the angels in 
the highest heavens beside the Throne of Glory and not in the 
firmament’? or lowest heaven. Moreover, Philo’s notion that 


73 Cassel ed. pp. 125-128, Vienna ed. pp. 68a—70b, Warsaw ed. pp. 102-106. 

™4 Quod Omnis Probus and De Vita Contemplativa. 

78 In Chap. 3. 

7% The passages in question, as they are rendered into Latin by Gelenius 
(Paganus ed.) and from Latin into Hebrew by Azariah (here translated into 
English) are given in Appendix II. 

77 ba’awer. 

78 madregoth ‘al madregoth. 

79 raqi‘a. 
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the angels minister to the souls in heaven is also incorrect from 
the rabbinic point of view. The Sages further held that the spirits 
that dwell in the air are evil and destructive spirits,®° as we read 
in the Babylonian Talmud (Berakoth 3a, Pesahim t10a, Hullin 
105b). Nevertheless, Azariah admits, some support can be 
found for Philo’s belief that the angels dwelt in the lowest 
heaven, for example, in Abraham ben Ezra’s commentary on 
Ps. 104.5, ‘‘He maketh the angels His spirits,’ and in Midrash 
Tehillim on the same verse, where Rabbi Yohanan cites several 
biblical passages to show that the whole region from the lower 
world upward is called ‘‘heaven.’’® 

Without commenting on the orthodoxy or unorthodoxy of 
the theory Azariah refers to Philo’s statement in De Plantatione 
(14 ff.) and elsewhere that certain chosen souls like Moses, when 
separated from their bodies, go up to the highest heavens to the 
secret place of the Most High, ‘“‘who dwells there from ever- 
lasting.” 

On the basis of his angelology and some other doctrines 
Azariah feels justified in concluding that Philo was neither a 
Pharisee nor a Sadducee but a Boethusian or Essene. That 
Philo’s teaching about the angels closely resemble those of the 
Essenes he assumes on the basis of Josephus’ description of this 
sect, which he has quoted in chapter 3 of Imrey Binah. 

The final summing up of Philo’s place in Jewish tradition 
is made by Azariah with the same degree of objectivity or pos- 
sibly caution that he has shown throughout the three chapters 
devoted to the analysis of the Alexandrian scholar’s teaching. 
The passage® is worth quoting in extenso. ‘‘In spite of all this 
I have considered his case carefully and have come to the con- 
clusion, as I have written in this chapter, that it is also possible 
to judge him favorably in some respects and to exempt him from 
all charges of sinfulness, the more so that I know that there are 
found in our generation discerning and sincerely upright men 
who drink his words thirstily and crown him with a wreath of 


80 Sedim umazziqin. 
8 Samayim. 
8 Cassel ed. p. 129, Vienna ed. pp. 70-71, Warsaw ed. pp. 106-107. 
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gold like those who walk in the right path among our people. 
And the Jewish Josephus,*3 Book VI, chap. 63, and the Roman 
Josephus,*4 Book VIII, chap. 10, mentioned him favorably and 
praised his wisdom and his virtue; and it is known that the 
great assembly in Alexandria called upon him and sent him as 
their spokesman to save them from the evil plan of the Emperor 
Gaius who had issued a decree to set up his statue in the holy 
temple... And so, in accordance with all that has been said in 
this chapter, I say to Israelites concerning this Jedidiah or 
Philo, to use his Greek name, that with all the attention and 
merciful consideration that are coming to him, I will not pass 
judgmen't upon him or acquit him or condemn him absolutely. 
He will not be called by me “‘master’’ or ‘‘Sage,’’ neither will he 
be called a heretic or unbeliever. One should call him only 
“Jedidiah the Alexandrian.’’ And in every place where he is 
mentioned in these chapters of mine he will be treated like one 
of the Gentile scholars, to whose words we listen only when they 
deal with secular matters and those that do not concern prin- 
ciples (of religion).*5 But in all the rest of his words and books 
the reader may everywhere judge as seems best to him. When 
found at fault he is to be rejected, and when there is truth in 
his words as in those of an (orthodox) teacher, the reader shall 
accept him. My hand will not be against him nor will it uphold 
him.” 


83 J. e. the Hebrew Yosippon. 
84 Flavius Josephus, Antiquities. 
§5 ’aser legalloyey miltha be‘alma ubemai dela Sayyekey begaweh. 
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APPENDIX I 


Some References to Philo in the Works of 
Eugubinus (Augustinus Steuchus) 


De Perennt Philosophia 


1.7. (p. 19)...quemadmodum tot locis fatetur Philon 
ludaeus, asserens ipsum Verbum esse archetypum exemplarque 
animi nostri: nos simulachrum eius sicut ipse sit imago patris 
sui. Haud aliter oraculum, appellans symbolum quod Philon 
simulachrum, imaginem, et quod Moses imaginem et similitu- 
dinem, Hebraice Zalmenu, Demutenu. Eadem sensit et exposuit 
Psellus Philosophus Christianus declarans supradictum locum ... 

Ibid. (p. 20) Similia cernentur apud Philonem de Verbo 
divino atque de Mente apud Chaldaeum de quo dicit, adpatos 
Kal omepuatiKos TEXxVLKOS Detos dyos: invisibile, seminale, 
artifex divinum Verbum. Sunt ergo semina rerum apud Philonem 
in Verbo divino, sicut apud Chaldaeum de Mente qua semi- 
naverit sua symbola in animis. Idem Philon explicabit hanc 
Chaldaicam theologiam: mas &vOpwmos KaTa mev THY dLtavoLay 
wkelwrat Oelw NOYW THs wakaplas ylaews Exuaryelov 7 aTO- 
oTACLA 7} aTavyacua yeyovds : Omnis homo secundum rationem 
habet cum Verbo divino societatem, factus naturae beatae 
simulachrum aut abscissio aut radius. Quibus verbis Philon 
explicat illa symbola: quod tribus nominibus Philon declaravit, 
Imago vel simulachrum, Abscissio aut Eradiatio, Moses diceret 
Afflatus. Ac numerus multus apud Chaldaeum, et pro singulari 
symbolum. Eruntque omnia eadem et illa tria apud Philonem, 
et symbolum apud Chaldaeum, et apud Solomonem proprietas, 
apud Mosem imago, similitudo, apud Marcum Tullium delibatio, 
haustus... 

Ibid. (p. 22) Omnes item ante Platonem theologi, post ipse 
Plato et Aristoteles cum tota familia creationem ordinemque 
rerum Menti dabant. Chaldaeus autem propius accedens, 
creatum hominem a Mente confisus est, ut ante monstratum 
est. Philo item hanc Mentem declaravit animi nostri creatricem. 
Similia igitur audies apud Mercurium... 
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1.26. (p. 71)... ex Hebraeis theologis Philon, quem Platoni 
coaequat Graecum proverbium, qui et Aegyptiam et Graecam, 
praecipue Platonicam cum Mosaica temperavit philosophiam, 
mira, et velut oraculum, de Verbo divino canit, et eadem prorsus 
atque Trismegistus nosterque Ioannes. Saepe quidem sum 
arbitratus ex eadem Hebraeorum secretiore theologia tot tamque 
clara Philonem de Verbo divino locutum atque loannem eundem 
etiam Hebraeum: ut praeterquam quod potavit Ioannes de 
Christi pectore theologiam, scripserit etiam quae penes arcana- 
rum rerum scriptores Hebraeos prius haberentur.. . 

Ibid. (p. 72) .. . ut doceret Verbum rerum fuisse creatorem .. . 
eiusdem generis multa per omnes libros suos eloquitur Philon, 
non Christianus sed Iudaeus, in libro de Allegoria Legum... 
Theologia quoque nostra dicit, Patrem omnipotentem, creatorem 
caeli et terrae, de filio per quem omnia facta sunt, tale quod 
Philon appellans filium secundum... Hoc item testimonio ex- 
plicat theologiam, quae est apud Ioannem de Verbo divino, 
Philon: quae appellatio ob creationem mundi, non nativitatem 
spiritualem, ut nonnullis postea visum, ab antiquis Philosophis 
est indita. Idemque dicit de hoc Verbo quod Joannes, Omnia 
per ipsum facta sunt: Philon, eum replevisse Deum incorporeis 
virtutibus, id est, ideis aeternis, prolificis virtutibus, rationibus 
sempiternis... 

Ibid. (pp. 73-77) Hoc quoque loco Philon et Verbum divinum 
et Deum qui fit ante Verbum commemorat, appellans Deum 
ipsum patrem, sicut Ioannes, Verbum erat apud Deum. Deinde 
dicit, Verbum divinum esse principium et finem voluptatis, 
felicitatis, finem contemplandi, amorem et desiderium, gaudium- 
que ut canent nostrae literae...Quid admirabilius dicere 
Philon poterat de Verbo Dei? appellari eum solem, qui de se 
dicebat, Ego sum lux mundi. Triaque sunt haec divina nomina 
filii Dei apud Philonem, Verbum divinum, summus sacerdos, 


primogenitus . . . Hic quoque Philon ostendit filium Dei, Verbum, 
esse rectorem, gubernatorem, moderatoremque universi, sicut 
superius datam curam gregis a Patre filio dixit ... audivitque 


ex altissima sapientia Philon, fillum creasse mundum tamquam 
organum Dei; creasse hominem tamquam exemplar. 
iv.19. Post haec omnia sequitur, quoniam Philon Iudaeus 
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omnesque quos antea vocavimus testes Verbum Dei dixere con- 
corditer, id est, creatricem illam Mentem, cuncta continere, 
necessario et istum tacite Aristotelem innuere. Audi igitur 
Philonem similia in libro de Mundo atque hic Aristoteles de 
Providentia et rerum continentia requirentem, quid dixerit 
tandem continere hunc mundum... 


Recognitio Veterts Testaments 


On Gen. c.1 (p. 5) Philon autem Moysen authorem fuisse 
tradit qui primum suorum librorum Genesim vocarit. Ita enim 
in libro de Mundo refert ... hoc est, gentis Iudaicae legislator 
Moses, genitum et incorruptibilem asseruit mundum in sacris 
libris. 

On Gen. c.2 (p. 21) Philon autem Iudaeus videtur suas lit- 
teras ignorasse, quod cum ex multis locis licet cognoscere, tum 
ex hoc praesertim. Exponit enim de fontibus qui e terrae visceri- 
bus surgunt, non de vaporibus. Videtur certe codices Hebraeos 
non legisse. Ut enim fuit Graece doctissimus, ita fortasse ignora- 
vit Hebraice. Is mirifice approbat aeditionem Septuaginta, cum 
tamen in ea tot errata deprendantur. 
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[34] 


APPENDIX II 


Azariah’s Renderings of the Latin Translation of 
Philo by Gelenius*® 


DE SacriFicus ABELIS 5 


Paganus ed. p. 115 


Nam et Abraham relictis 
mortalibus apponitur ad Dei 
populum fruens immortalitate et 
factus similis angelis, nam angeli 
exercitus Dei sunt, incorporeae 
felicesque animae. 


Cassel ed. p. 99 


When Abraham departed this mortal 
life, he was gathered to God and enjoyed 
eternal life in the manner of the angels, 
who are the hosts of God and souls with- 
out body, whose portion is eternal bliss. 


DE SomNniils 1.139 


Paganus ed. p. 501 


Et ex his aliae tactae vitae 
desiderio rursum ad eam recur- 
runt. 


Cassel ed. p. 99 


There are some souls which, since they 
take pleasure in composition with the 
body, will return to it once again. 


DE MIGRATIONE ABRAHAMI 89 FF. 


Paganus ed. p. 348 


Sunt enim quidam qui dum 
putant scriptas leges esse figuras 
intelligibilium, his diligenter dant 
operam, illas facile negligunt, 
quorum mihi non placet facilitas. 
Debuerant enim utrasque cu- 
rare, ut et obscura quaererent 
accurate, et manifesta servarent 
diligenter. Nunc quasi degerent 
vitam in solitudine, aut castel- 
lum aut domum aut sodalitatem 
hominum scirent, placita multi- 
tudinis convellendo, veritatem 


Cassel ed. pp. 102-103 


There are some men who in the convic- 
tion that the written laws are symbols of 
abstract things devote themselves to the 
understanding of these symbols, and are 
not careful about the observance of the 
laws in actual practice. But this casualness 
of theirs is not right in our eyes, for it is 
necessary to attend to both aspects at the 
same time. One should consider the truth 
of hidden things and yet observe the 
things revealed, as we have been com- 
manded. For it is not man’s nature to 
exist alone apart from the community. 


8 Only the more literal renderings of some length are here included. 


[35] 


Paganus ed. p. 348 


ita ut est nudam scrutantur: 
quos sacra scriptura docet bo- 
nam persuasionem non negligere 
et a divinis maiorunr institutis 
nequaquam recedere. Quamvis 
enim septimus dies potentiam 
illius ingeniti, creaturarum au- 
tem otium significet, non tamen 
leges de eo praescriptae sol- 
vendae sunt, ut ignem accenda- 
mus, agros colamus, baiulemus 
onera, lites exerceamus et iudi- 
cia, depositum repetamus, usu- 
ras exigamus, et alia faciamus 
quae festis diebus non licet agere 
nec ideo quia festum hilaritatem 
animae et erga Deum gratitudi- 
nem significat, ideo reiciendae 
sunt solennes celebritates: nec 
quia circumcisio docet volupta- 
tum affectuumque omnium exci- 
sionem et insuper opinionum 
impiarum quae menti persua- 
dent quod possit ex seipsa gig- 
nere, ideo debet antiquari lex 
lata de circumcisione: alioquin 
et sacrae ceremoniae et alia 
multa negligenda sunt si exclusis 
figuris sola harum significata 
recipientur. Praestat haec tam- 
quam animam, illa tamquam 
corpus censeri. Itaque sicut cor- 
pus curamus ut animae domici- 
lium, sic scriptae leges curandae 
sunt. Nam his servatis apertius 
noscentur earum significata, et 
eadem opera licebit multorum 
incusationes ac reprehensiones 
effugere. 
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Cassel ed. pp. 102-103 


Since he is not a pure disembodied intel- 
lect, it is not right for him to turn aside 
from the practical life and devote himself 


“solely to abstract principles. Moreover, 


the Law has instructed us not to be care- 
less of that which is required of us and not 
to turn away from the divine teachings 
which our fathers have taught us. For 
though we abstractly understand that the 
Sabbath is a reminder of the power of the 
Creator and of the resting of created be- 
ings, we should not transgress His com- 
mandments concerning the lighting of 
fires, tilling the soil, carrying burdens, 
travelling on business, going to court, de- 
manding deposit and interest, and similar 
things which are forbidden on the Sab- 
bath. Nor, because a festival day leads us 
to enjoyment of mind and to giving thanks 
to God, should we abandon the custom of 
assembling in congregations for divine 
service. Nor, because the commandment 
of circumcision moves us to the renuncia- 
tion of all luxuries and to ending extrava- 
gance of thought which gives birth to 
confusion in our souls, should we abandon 
the custom of circumcising the flesh of 
our foreskin. For in this way all the com- 
mandments would be nullified one by one, 
so soon as we are satisfied to accept only 
the general intent in preference to the 
form and symbol. We should rather hold 
that the study of the secret meaning is like 
the soul, and that the actual performance 
is like the body. And just as we take care 
of the body in order that it may be the 
temple of the soul, so ought we to observe 
the revealed meaning as well as the hid- 
den meaning of all the commandments of 
our Law. For by their performance their 
symbolical meanings will be better under- 
stood, and in practicing them publicly we 
shall escape suspicion and blame. 
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DE GIGANTIBUS 6-18 


Paganus ed. pp. 248-250 


Quos alii philosophi  genios, 
Moses solet vocare angelos. Hi 
sunt animae volitantes per 


aerem. Nec est cur quisquam hoc 
fabulosum existimet. Necesse est 
enim ut totus mundus in omni- 
bus suis partibus animata ha- 
beat, quando primariae partes 
eius elementares sibi apta con- 
tinent animalia, terra terrestria, 
mare ac amnes aquatilia, ignis 
ex igne genita: quae feruntur 
plurima nasci in Macedonia: cae- 
lum item sidera. Haec enim in 
totum sunt animae immortales 
divinaeque, et ideo moventur in 
orbem, qui motus menti cogna- 
tus est. Horum enim singulorum 
mens est integerrima. Proinde 
necessario sequitur ut et aer fit 
plenus suis animalibus. Haec 
autem nobis sunt invisibilia, non 
tamen ideo quia non possumus 
animarum figuras visu assequi, 
aer eis est vacuus, comprehen- 
dere autem eas intellectu necesse 
est ut simile contemplemur per 
simile. Nec enim negabimus 
omnibus terrestribus aquatili- 
busque vitam per aerem et spiri- 
tum contingere. Quid pestilentia, 
nonne aere vitiato solet accidere, 
qui singulos animat? Idem 
quando illaesus est et innocuus, 
qualis solet esse flantibus auris 
septentrionalibus, nonne haustus 
purioris spiritus multum ad in- 
columitatem proficit? Et credi- 
mus eum qui alias aquatiles 
terrestresque animantes animat 
carere animalibus propriis? Imo, 
contrarium est  credibilius, 
etiamsi reliqua elementa nihil 
animalium gignerent, tamen so- 
lum aerem animalia parere 
quando singulari opificis gratia 


Cassel ed. pp. 125-126 


The beings whom other philosophers 
call ‘‘genii,” that is, the impulses born 
with us, Moses called ‘‘angels.’’ These are 
souls floating in the air. And in no way 
should one think that this is a false inven- 
tion, for it is necessary that there should 
be animate beings in all parts of the world. 
And we see that in each of its principal 
parts, which are the elements, there are 
animate beings suitable to them; the ele- 
ment of earth has terrestrial animals, the 
element of water has aquatic animals, and 
the element of fire has fire-born animals, 
of which, according to report, many are 
found in the region of Macedonia. And 
similarly the heavens all have stars, which 
are without doubt possessed of an immor- 
tal, divine soul, for which reason their 
movement is circular, since this is the 
natural movement for an intelligent soul. 
And every one of them is possessed of a 
complete soul. And thus it necessarily 
follows that the element of air also is filled 
with animate beings suited to it. These, 
however, are not revealed to us, but we 
do not judge that the air lacks them be- 
cause we are unable to perceive the forms 
of souls through the sight of our eyes, but 
it is necessary to conceive them through 
the power of our mind, for we comprehend 
the existence of something through what 
is similar to it. And we cannot deny that 
all the animals of earth and water exist by 
the force of air and spirit. For if you will 
examine the matter, it will be clear to you 
that it is only when the air is mouldy that 
(disease) enters the body that has a spirit, 
and similarly, when it is pure and clean, 
as happens when the north wind blows, we 
feel that it is very beneficial to our health. 
And how can it occur to anyone that the 
air, which is the soul of all animals on 
earth and sea should lack its own animate 
beings? On the contrary, we ought to 
think that even if the other elements failed 
to produce animate beings, the element of 


[37] 


Paganus ed. pp. 248-250 


indita sunt huic animarum se- 
mina. Harum quaedem descend- 
erunt in corpora: quaedam 


semper abhorrent ab omnibus “ 


terrae partibus. Harum sibi 
sacratarum ministeriis summus 
ille parens et opifex uti solet in 
administrandis rebus mortalium. 
At illae alterae tamquam in flu- 
men descendentes in corpus, 
aliquando rapidissimis eius ab- 
sorbentur gurgitibus: aliquando 
eluctare contra impetum pri- 
mum enatant, deinde revolant 
illuc unde avolaverant. Hae sunt 
animae supernam quandam doc- 
tae philosophiam, quae ab initio 
finem usque meditantur mortem 
corporum ut incorpoream incor- 
ruptibilemque vitam apud illum 
ingenitum incorruptibilemque 
adipiscantur. At quae submer- 
guntur sunt reliquorum homi- 
num qui neglecta  sapientia 
dediderunt se incertis fortunae 
flatibus, quorum nullus fert ad 
optimam nostri partem, mentem 
videlicet, sed omnes ad cogna- 
tum nobis corpus cadaverosum, 
aut ad res magis quam hoc inani- 
mes, puta gloriam, pecuniam, 
potestate honores et caetera 
quae homines numquam vera 
bona contemplati fingunt pin- 
guntque sibi decepti vanis opin- 
ionibus. Proinde si  cogites 
animas, genios, angelos non tam 
re differre quam nominibus, 
exoneraberis superstitionis onere 
gravissimo. Quemadmodum au- 
tem vulgus dicit bonos malosque 
genios et similiter animas, sic 
etiam angelos: alteros qui boni 
vocantur legatos quosdam ultro 
citroque commeantes inter 
Deum et homines, sacrosanctos 
propter hoc inculpabile pulcher- 
rimumque ministerium: alteros 
e diverso profanos ac nefarios 
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Cassel ed. pp. 125-126 


air would not by any means lack them, 
since this grace has been bestowed upon 
it by the Creator, namely that from it 
should come the powers through which 
all animate beings get a soul. And of the 
spiritual beings which we have mentioned, 
some came down into bodies, and others 
always keep far from all parts of the 
earth. And the Most High God, the Crea- 
tor of all uses the services of these holy be- 
ings for the administration of temporal 
affairs. But the others descend into bodies, 
and, as it were, descend into a stream and 
sometimes are swept away by its waves 
and breakers. And sometimes when they 
overcome the current, they at first float 
upon the surface of the water, and after- 
wards they spread their wings in flight 
upward to return to their place, where 
they were of old, These are the souls 
which are perfected in the science of the 
higher wisdom, and from the beginning 
see the end of the body which is destined 
to die, and they acquire eternal life with 
God, Who exists for ever. But those that 
sink into the water are the souls of the rest 
of mankind, who through contempt for 
wisdom and righteous deeds have de- 
livered themselves to the camp of the 
wind that blows and will not bear them to 
the best part that is ours, I mean the 
mind, but drives them to the body, which 
is subject to death that is born with us, or 
to things even less spiritual than this, 
such as wealth and honor and political 
power and glory and the other things that 
men who have never recognized the true 
good have imagined and deceived them- 
selves into inventing because of their false 
beliefs. And so, if you reflect that souls, 
spirits and angels are not different in es- 
sence but in name, you will be saved from 
great folly. And just as the populace 
speaks of ‘‘the good impulse’ and ‘the 
bad impulse’ and similarly of a good soul 
and a bad soul, so (Scripture) speaks of 
good and bad angels. Those who are called 
good are those who are sent hither and 
thither and mediate between God and 
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Paganus ed. pp. 248-250 


quos et ipse abominandos haud 
falso dixeris. Testis est hymno- 
graphus, cuius sunt haec verba 
in quadam cantico: Emisit in 
eos iram furoris sui, furorem, 
iram oppressionemque, immi- 
sionem per malos angelos. Hi 
sunt illi mali angelorum nomen 
usurpantes, qui recte rationis 
filias scientias et virtutes nesci- 
unt, morti autem obnoxias homi- 
num mortalium progenies 
consectantur, quae nullam natu- 
ram secum afferunt pulchritudi- 
nem sola mente visibilem séd 
fucatam formam qua _ sensus 
decipitur. Accipiunt vero non 
easdem omnes filias sed alias alii 
selectas sibi ex innumeris, qui- 
dam per visum, quidam per au- 
ditum, quidam etiam per remo- 
tissimas occasiones intendendo 
suas concupiscentias varias. 


[38] 


Cassel ed. pp. 125-126 


man, and because of this good and pure 
service they are given the attributes of 
holiness and purity. And the other angels 
are, on the contrary, unclean and bad, 
and if you call them abominable, you will 
not speak falsely of them. The Psalmist 
testified to this in saying (Ps. 77.49), 
““May He send upon them the rage of His 
anger etc.,’’ which means the sending of 
bad angels. And these are the bad ones 
who adorn themselves with the attribute 
of angel, but the daughters of reason and 
the progeny of wisdom and righteous 
deeds are unknown to them. Instead, they 
pursue the daughters and progeny of men, 
who are subject to death and are empty 
and void of all natural and true beauty, 
which is comprehended only by the imagi- 
nation of reason, and have only the false 
appearance that deceives our senses. And 
they took fer themselves some of these 
daughters, not all of them in the same 
manner, but each chose from among them 
in accordance with that sense in which an 
animal takes pleasure, one on the basis of 
sight, another on the basis of hearing, and 
others delighting in taste or sexual pleas- 
ure or other forms of indulgence. 


[39] 
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DE PLANTATIONE I4 


Paganus ed. p. 190 


Duo autem genera in terra et 
aere fecit opifex, in aere quidem 
volucres sensibiles et potestates 
alias sensu haud_ perceptibiles: 
animarum sodalitium istud est 
incorporearum, non in eosdem 
digestarum ordines. Alias enim 
assignari ferunt mortalibus cor- 
poribus et post certos temporum 
circuitus liberari denuo, alias 
diviniorem habitum sortitas to- 
tam terrenam regionem con- 
temnere: in summo autem prope 
ipsum aetherem esse purissimas, 
quas Graecorum philosophi he- 
roas vocant et genios, Moses ex 
re nomen facit eis angeli, quod 
bonarum rerum internuntiae sint 
a summo rege ad subditos, ac 
rursum pro horum necessitatibus 
legatione ad illum fungantur. 


Cassel ed. p. 126 


» Indeed, in the element of air are found 


two kinds of living creatures; one is that 
of all birds and all winged creatures that 
are visible to the eye; and the other is 
that of imperceptible powers, these being 
the congregation of incorporeal souls, 
which are divided in respect of rank. Of 
some it is said that they are set apart to 
be attached to bodies subject to death, 
and after cycles of time they are released 
as formerly. And others, which have been 
allotted a divine nature, despise all parts 
of the earth. And the purest of all are 
those called by the Greek philosophers 
“divine beings” and ‘‘spirits’’’7 dwelling 
in the upper regions close to heaven; these 
Moses in view of their activities calls 
“angels’’ (messengers) because they are 
intermediaries between the great God 
and His creatures below, to instruct them 
in good; and similarly, in accord with the 
needs of the latter, they bring up a report 
of them to God in heaven. 


Dr CONFUSIONE LINGUARUM 174-175 


Paganus ed. p. 300 


Est et in aere animarum incor- 
porearum sacratus chorus, as- 
secla illarum caelestium. Nam 
has solent angelos nominare di- 
vina oracula. Hic universus 
exercitus in suos digestus ordines 
imperatoris summi iussa exse- 
quitur et huic uni moderatori 
suo sicut fas est obsequitur, in 
quibus copiis non licet reperire 


87 beney ’Elohim, yesarim. 


Cassel ed. p. 127 


Behold in the air is found a holy congrega- 
tion of souls unattached to matter, and 
they wait on the heavenly souls. These are 
the eternal beings who are called ‘‘angels”’ 
in the holy scriptures, and they are divided 
in rank. And their task is to go on mis- 
sions for God, and Him alone they serve. 
And of all their countless numbers not one 
is found who transgresses the commands 
of the King, who is the most high great 
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Paganus ed. p. 300 


desertorem ordinis. Rex ipse his 
ministeriis stipatus utitur eis 
duntaxat ad ea negotia quae 
decet non a solo Deo tractari 
quamvis enim nullius ope indi- 
geat pater omnium qua subleve- 
tur quoties vult aliquid facere: 
tamen vidit quid se, quid creatu- 
ras deceat et quaedam potentiis 
subditis efficienda permittit ne 
his quidem concessa facultate in 
totum libera ut ne quod erratum 
in generatione admittatur. 


[40] 


Cassel ed. p. 127 


God. He makes use of these attendants 
only for those necessary matters which are 
not properly done by God Himself, since 
He, the creator of all, is not in need of as- 
sistance from any created being to lighten 
His work when He wishes to do anything. 
But He considers what is fitting for Him 
on His part to do, and accordingly He 
leaves some things to be done by these 
appointed officers’ without thereby giving 
them the power to act freely, lest they err 
in some manner in carrying out (His 
commands). 


DE SomNUs 1.138-145 


Paganus ed. p. 501 


Harum aliae descendunt _illi- 
gandae corporibus mortalibus 
quotquot viciniores sunt terrae 
amantioresque corporum, aliae 
sursum redeunt separatae denuo 
post praefinitos a natura termi- 
nos, et ex his aliae tactae vitae 
desiderio rursum ad eam recur- 
runt. Aliae pertesae huius vani- 
tatem corpus ceu sepulchrum 
aut carcerem fugiunt et subli- 
mem aetherem petentes pennis 
levibus totum aevum ibi exigunt. 
Sunt item quaedam purissimae 
optimaeque omnium quae altius 
diviniusque sapiunt, aspernatae 
ista terrestria et humilia, minis- 
trae omnipotentis tamquam 
magni regis aures et oculi, vi- 
dentes audientesque omnia. Has 
genios philosophi, angelos vo- 
cant sacrae literae nomine aptis- 
simo. Sunt. enim internuntiae, 
patris mandata perferentes ad 
filios, et ad illum vicissim preces 
filiorum. Ideo inducuntur as- 
cendere et descendere, non quod 
indicibus opus habeat Deus qui 
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Behold, many of these souls descend to 
be united to mortal bodies, and these are 
the ones which dwell closer to the earth 
and are more inclined to love of matter. 
And many of them return again to the 
regions on high by breaking away from 
their bodies at the end of the period de- 
termined by nature. And of these-also 
there are many which being drawn by 
desire to this life return to it anew, while 
some are found to be fearful of the vanities 
of the world and their bodies, like those 
who flee from prison and the grave, and 
they rise toward heaven, where those that 
are light of being remain for ever. And 
there also are found some that are purest 
and best of all, and these rise to a higher 
and more divine place, for they despise 
low and earthy things, and they serve 
God and are, as it were, ears and eyes to 
the King of the universe, seeing and hear- 
ing everything. These are called “genii” 
by the philosophers, that is, spirits, but 
Holy Scripture calls them ‘‘angels."? And 
this name is very appropriate to them, 
since they are intermediaries and report 
the commands of God to His children, 
and to Him likewise do they bring their 
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iam ante scit omnia, sed quo- 
niam id conducit nobis mortali- 
bus habere mediatores illos et 
arbitros quo magis revereamur 
rerum omnium praesidem et 
eius maximam potentiam, quam 
reputantes olim rogavimus quen- 
dam mediatorem: Loquere nobis 
tu, Deus non loquatur ad nos ne 
moriamur. Adeo enim non pos- 
sumus ferre illum castigantem ut 
ne mera quidem eius beneficia 
queamus capere si ea per seip- 
sum sine aliis ministris porrigat. 
Pulchre autem scala terrae in- 
fima sua parte haerens figurat 
aerem. Exhalationes enim e 
terra expirantes tenuantur in 
aere ut terra quasi radix, caelum 
vero quasi caput sit aeris. Sunt 
certe qui dicant lunam non esse 
globum puri aetheris, ut caetera 
sidera, sed mixtum ex aethere 
aereque: et apparentem in ea 
maculam, quam nonnulli vocant 
faciem, nihil aliud esse quam 
admixtum aerem, qui suapte 
natura niger usque ad caelum 
tenditur. 
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petitions. And therefore he (Jacob) saw 
them “going up and coming down,” not 
because God needs informants, for He 
knows everything but, because it is useful 
for us mortals that these (angels) should 
be intermediaries and spokesmen for us, 
for in this way we shall the more greatly 
fear the great God and His immeasurably 
great power. As is well known, it was out 
of reverence for His power that we sought 
out a mediator saying, (Ex. 20.19), 
“Speak thou to us and we will hearken 
etc.’”’ And behold, how can we endure His 
might when He is angry with us, if we are 
not able to endure even His kindness un- 
less a mediator brings it to us. And there- 
fore with great wisdom (Scripture) likens 
the whole air to a ladder, of which the feet 
are on the ground and the head in heaven, 
for the exhalations that issue from the 
earth become more subtle and go up into 
the air in such a way that the earth is a 
root to it, and the heaven is the head and 
summit. And some scholars say that the 
body of the moon is not a pure etherial 
sphere like the stars, but is a mixture of 
air and ether, and that the spots which 
appear on it and which many call ‘‘the 
face of the moon” are nothing but mixed 
air that reaches to heaven, being drawn 
by nature. 
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APPENDIX III 


Two Passages from Marsilio Ficino Cited by Azariah 


Marsili Ficint Florentint ... Opera, Basel, 1561. 
Vol. II, p. 1836 (Azariah, Cassel ed. pp. 100-101). 


Argumentum Marsili Ficini Florentini in librum 
Mercurii Trismegisti ad Cosmum Medicem patriae 
patrem. 


Eo tempore quo Moses natus est floruit Atlas Astrologus 
Promethei physici frater ac maternus avus maioris Mercurii, 
cuius nepos fuit Mercurius Trismegistus. Hoc autem de illo 
scribit Augustinus quanquam Cicero atque Lactantius Mer- 
curios quinque per ordinem fuisse volunt quintumque fuisse 
illum qui ab Aegyptiis Theut, a Graecis autem Trismegistus 
appellatus est. Hunc asserunt occidisse Argum, Aegyptiis prae- 
fuisse eisque leges ac literas tradidisse. Literarum vero char- 
acteres in animalium arborumque figuris instituisse. Hic in tanta 
hominum veneratione fuit ut in deorum numerum relatus sit. 
Templa illius numinis constructa complurima. Nomen eius pro- 
prium ob reverentiam quandam pronuntiare vulgo et temere 
non licebat. Primus anni mensis apud Aegyptios nomine eius 
cognominatur, oppidum ab eo conditur, quod etiam nunc Graece 
nominatur Hermopolis, id est Mercurii civitas. Trismegistum 
vero ter maximum nuncuparunt quoniam et philosophus maxi- 
mus et sacerdos maximus et rex maximus extitit. Mos enim erat 
Aegyptiis, ut Plato scribit, ex philosophorum numero sacerdotes, 
ex sacerdotum coetu regem eligere. [lle igitur quemadmodum 
acumine atque doctrina philosophis omnibus antecesserat, sic 
sacerdos inde constitutus, sanctimonia vitae divinorumque cultu 
universis sacerdotibus praestitit ac demum adeptus regiam digni- 
tatem, administratione legum rebusque gestis superiorum regum 
gloriam obscuravit ut merito ter maximus fuerit nuncupatus. 
Hic inter philosophos primus a physicis ac mathematicis ad 
divinorum contemplationem se contulit. Primus de maiestate 
Dei, daemonum ordine, animarum mutationibus sapientissime 
disputavit. Primus igitur theologiae appellatus est auctor: eum 
secutus Orpheus secundas antiquae theologiae partes obtinuit. 
Orphei sacris initiatus est Aglaoephemo [sic] successit in the- 
ologia Pythagoras, quem Philolaus sectatus est, divi Platonis 
nostri praeceptor ...E multis denique Mercurii libris duo sunt 
divini praecipue, unus De Voluntate Divina, alter De Potestate 
et Sapientia Dei. Ille Asclepius, hic Pimander inscribitur. Illum 
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Apuleius Platonicus Latinum fecit, alter usque ad haec tempora 
restitit apud Graecos, at nuper ex Macedonia in Italiam advectus 
diligentia Leonardi Pistoriensis docti probique monachi ad nos 
pervenit ...Edidit (Mercurius) vero librum Aegyptiis literis 
idemque Graecaevlinguae peritus Graecis inde transferendo 
communicavit Aegyptiorum mysteria. 


Vol. II, p. 1443 (Azariah, Cassel ed. p. 113). 


Materiam non fuisse inordinatam ante mundi 
tempora sed quadam ordinis ratione. 


CAR aX 


Ex his omnibus colligere possumus materiam non esse aequa- 
lem mundi fabro: non esse ante mundum ullo temporis intervallo, 
licet origine quadam et ordine: non iactari inordinate ante ordi- 
nem sed erraturam fuisse procul ab ordine quantum in se est 
nisi statim desuper ordinata fuisset. At ne quis hunc loquendi 
modum improbet ‘in Platone fingente materiam ante mundum 
inordinate iactatam, audiat et Mosen ante mundi distinctionem 
dicentem terram fuisse inanem et incompositam et super faciem 
abyssi tenebras extitisse. Mitto in praesentia poeticum chaos. 
Adducere iuvat in medium Philonem [udaeum similibus verbis 
Moysis Genesim exponentem. ‘‘Si quis causam quare universum 
hoc creatum sit velit exquirere, non errabit meo iudicio si id 
existimabit quod quidam ex veteribus protulit: bonum esse 
creatorem ipsum et genitorem et autorem universi, et bonitatis 
suae gratia nulli substantiae invidisse quae suae naturae nihil 
boni haberet, et tamen fieri omnia posset. Erat enim sua ipsius 
natura inordinata, informis, inanimata, omnino varia, incon- 
grua, inconcinna, inconstans, apta quae in contrarium mutaretur 
et optimarum rerum rationem susciperet, formae videlicet, 
animationis, similitudinis, congruitatis, concinnitatis, omnium 
denique rerum ideae melioris.”” Item in secundo eiusdem libri 
volumine. “Cum,” inquit, ‘‘creator substantiam inordinatam 
et natura sua confusam in ordinem ex inordinatione et in dis- 
cretionem ex confusione traductam formare coepisse: terram 
atque aquam medio loco firmavit.’’ Haec Philo. Proinde si 
gradus rerum sex in superioribus adductos consideraveris, perspi- 
cies forte quam similis sit Plato Moysi, sex diebus mundi Genesim 
absolventi: quam similis et Pythagoras, probans senarium nume- 
rum Genesi nuptisque prorsus accomodari, unde et Gamon 
appellat, propterea quod partes suae iuxta positae ipsum gignant 
similemque reddant genitum genitori. 
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THE WASHINGTON HAGGADAH AND 
ITS ILLUMINATOR 


FRANZ LANDSBERGER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


I. DESCRIPTION OF THE WASHINGTON HAGGADAH 


W* possess considerable knowledge regarding the illumi- 
nated Haggadahs of the Middle Ages. Those who, in 
1898, published the Sarajevo Haggadah’ treated all of the 
illuminated mediaeval Haggadahs about which they were in- 
formed. Thirty years later, when the Darmstadt Haggadah 
appeared,? a new and extended list of Haggadahs stood enu- 
merated and described in that edition. 

The Washington Haggadah, as we shall call it since its 
depository is the Congressional Library, receives no mention in 
either of those earlier publications. Nor is it treated anywhere 
else. It belonged to the collection of Ephraim Deinard and 
reached the Congressional Library in 1912 as a gift of the late 
Jacob H. Schiff. Its first mention occurs in the 1928 report of 
the Congressional Librarian.} My own attention was first called 
to the manuscript by Prof. Alexander Marx of New York City 
in 1942. I hastened to Washington, at that time, only to learn 
that their most valuable codices had been stored away owing 
to the war. As a consequence, it was not until after the ter- 
mination of hostilities that I obtained my first glance at the 
Haggadah. I am indebted to the Congressional Library for 
having graciously forwarded the manuscript to the Hebrew 


« Cf, Heinrich Mueller and Julius von Schlosser, Die Haggadah von Sera- 
jevo, Vienna, 1898. 

2 Cf, Bruno Italiener, Aron Freiman, August L. Mayer, and Adolf Schmidt 
Die Darmstaedter Pessach-Haggadah, Leipzig, 1927. 

3 Information obtained through Mr. Sidney Glazer, Acting Chief, Near 
East Section, Library of Congress, and Mr. Israel Schapiro, former Chief of 
the Hebraic Section, Library of Congress. 
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Union College Library in Cincinnati by way of loan, thus 
enabling me to pursue this study. 

As is usual with Haggadahs which were intended to lie in 
considerable numbers on the Seder table, the format — six 
inches by nine —- is a small one. Also in keeping with custom 
as well as with conditions imposed by the book’s limited size, 
the writing occupies not more than one column a page. The 
material used is parchment, the customary material for mediae- 
val manuscripts which, in view of the great amount of work 
needed for their preparation, had to be made of durable stuff. 
Decorations and illustrations adorn these 38 leaves, the fronts 
of which we shall designate with the letter a and the backs with 
the letter b. Decorative are the initials or, to speak more pre- 
cisely, the initial words; Jewish books stressing the initial word 
rather than the single letter: the overwhelming size of one letter 
tended to obscure the word’s context and consequently its 
meaning. Smaller initial words alternate with larger ones such 
as occupy the entire width of a column. The large initials are of 
burnished gold and are set upon a colored foil, itself ornamented 
with patterns and hemmed by a border which is, in some cases, 
encircled by additional ornamentation. On fol. 3b, here pictured 
(fig. 1), together with the page by which it is followed, the initial 
word occupies well nigh a third of the page. Ornament also 
embellishes the lower rim: a vase out of which emerges a diminu- 
tive tree is flanked by two birds with colored plumage. 

The illustrations set in the side margins are these: Fol. 1a 
displays that favorite Haggadah motif, the gathering and the 
removal of the leaven by the father of the family. Holding a 
taper in his right hand and a bowl in his left, that personage 
stands before the cupboard performing his task. Farther to the 
right, he appears again, this time holding a pair of bellows with 
which he fans the flame that consumes the gathered fragments. 

On fol. 4a (fig. 1), the father of the family appears once more. 
We see before him the Seder table spread with a narrow cloth 
in festive style. With his left hand, he pours wine from a golden 
pitcher into a golden goblet standing on the table. In his right 
hand, he holds aloft a second goblet. This accords with the pre- 
scription to fill two wine cups, one for one’s self and one for 
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Elijah, because it is expected that Elijah will arrive on the Seder 
evening. Inasmuch as this illustration is to be found at precisely 
the place in the Haggadah at which the father has to fill his 
goblet for a second time, we may regard this picture as an ad- 
monition pertaining to ‘the performance of the ceremony. To be 
noted is the fact that the hand does not grasp the goblet around 
the side but holds it in the palm. This is the traditional manner 
with allusion to Gen. 40.11, ‘‘I gave the cup into Pharaoh’s palm.”’ 
The next illustrations (fol. 5b, 6a) represent the four sons 
placed on facing pages so that we can see all of them in one 
glance (fig. 2). The wise son sits before a desk on which a book 
lies open. The wicked son appears as a warrior, his hand upon 
his sword. The simple son also reads from a book like the wise 
son. But his attire is plainer and — what is of particular mo- 
ment — he sits upon the ground in the position of the pupil 
“sitting at his teacher’s feet.’’ The simple son is of scant mentality 
and has much to learn. The son who knows not how to ask 
questions is represented as a clown wearing cap and bells and 
beating a drum. This son obviously earns his livelihood by 
making people laugh. He holds one finger sticking in his mouth, 
the retention of which infantile habit may well betoken stupidity. 
It is more likely, however, that the finger on the mouth indicates 
inability to speak. It is this speechlessness that caused mental 
retardation and the attendant incapacity to ask questions. 
Fol. 7b pictures a man with a satchel at his side and a javelin 
on his shoulder, evidently on the move (fig. 3). Is this Laban who, 
according to the Haggadah, went down to Egypt in order to 
found a nation? In the Cincinnati Haggadah, a German manu- 
script of the fifteenth century preserved at the Hebrew Union 
College, we can see, at the same place, a journeyman apprentice 
striding across some meadows and holding a book in one hand 
and a lance in the other and wearing a sword at his side.‘ Surely 
this man is not Laban. For what has Laban to do with a book? 
The picture embodies the urging: ‘‘Go and learn,” that is, go 
and learn what Laban, the Aramean, schemed to do to thy 


4 Cf. Franz Landsberger, ‘The Cincinnati Haggadah and its Decorator,” 
HUCA, XV (1940), p. 533- 
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father. This is not the only place, in illuminated Haggadahs, 
marked by such detachment of separate words. For example, 
the advice regarding the simple son: 14 nnb mnx ‘Thou shalt 
open for him,”’ though meaning open up conversation with him, 
is sometimes taken quite literally and is thus presented. In the 
Cincinnati Haggadah, a child, standing before the simple son 
and using both hands, opens the simple son’s mouth. In the so- 
called Second Haggadah of Darmstadt (State Library, cod. 
or. 28), a German manuscript of about 1 500, a man thrusts his 
hand toward the mouth of a boy who is kneeling before him;: 
while, in the Washington Haggadah, a striding man stands next 
to the initialed word xx, ‘‘Go.’’ The artist here limits himself to 
that single word: hence, a man who strides but does not carry 
a book. This man is on his way to the chase, as is evident from 
the hare scurrying beneath his feet. 

Fol. 14b, 15b, and 16a illustrate the three dietary features 
which R. Gamaliel regarded as indispensable for the proper 
observance of the feast: the paschal lamb, the unleavened bread, 
and the bitter herbs. The paschal lamb is being roasted on a 
gridiron which a man keeps in motion.(fig. 4). Two women are 
occupied with cooking, while a dog, avidly licking his chops, 
looks on. Diverging from custom, the unleavened bread is 
offered not by a man but by an ape sitting on a pillow (fig. 5). 
Still more animated is the picture illustrating the bitter herbs. 
Here a man holds the bitter herbs in his left hand while, with 
his right, he points to a woman (fig. 6). The same jest turns up 
in still other Haggadahs: for instance, in a German Haggadah 
of Munich,® and an Italian Haggadah which once belonged to 
the late Baron Edmond de Rothschild of Paris,”? both of the 
fifteenth century. The Washington Haggadah supplies an addi- 
tional touch: the woman holds a two edged sword. This finds its 
explanation in Prov. 5.3, 4: 


’ Cf. Bruno Italiener and others, Die Darmstaedter Pessach-Haggadah, 
exci ps4), 

6 Universitaets-und Staatsbibliothek, Cod. hebr. 200, fol. 21b. Reproduc- 
tion in Encyclopaedia Judaica, X, col. 87. 

7 This Haggadah is contained in a Siddur. Cf. Italiener, Die Darmstaedter 
Pessach-Haggadah, |. c. 24. 
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For the lips of a strange woman drop honey, 
And her mouth is smoother than oil; 

But her end is bitter as wormwood, 

Sharp as a two-edged sword... 


Fol. 17a shows a man (fig. 7) holding a goblet, this time 
with both hands, yet again holding it in such a manner as to be 
supporting it with his palm. In this picture also, we recognize 
the instruction that now the goblet be filled, the picture taking 
the place of the verbal directions which our printed Haggadahs 
provide at this point. 

Fol. 19b presents the interesting scene which, in most 
Haggadahs, both the written ones and later the printed ones, 
attends the words from Ps. 79.6: 


‘Pour out Thy wrath upon the nations 
that know Thee not.”’ 


At the reading of this passage, the door is opened to admit the 
prophet Elijah. Elijah is here suggested as the forerunner of the 
Messiah who is to sit in judgment upon unbelievers, as announced 
by the Prophet (Mal. 3.23): ‘‘Behold, I will send you Elijah the 
prophet before the coming of the great and terrible day of the 
Lord.” In rare instances, the manuscripts portray the Divine 
wrath itself, a hand pouring out blood. Usually, the Haggadahs 
deem sufficient a representation of Elijah or of the Messiah or 
of both combined where Elijah sounds the trumpet to proclaim 
the Messiah’s advent. Since the new arrival in our picture (fig. 8) 
sits upon an ass, one would take him to be the Messiah in 
accordance with Zech. 9.9: 


Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion, 
Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem; 
Behold, thy king cometh unto thee, 
He is triumphant and victorious, 
Lowly, and riding upon an ass, 
Even upon a colt the foal of an ass. 


8 For this interpretation, I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. Irving 
Levey. 
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But, in our picture, the man on the ass looks not at all victorious. 
He is old and white bearded and bent with years. Furthermore, 
he is being approached by a man who comes out of the house 
bearing a goblet of wine, the aforementioned goblet of Elijah. 
The figure is assuredly that of Elijah who here, for once, fulfils 
the yearning of every Seder night, the yearning for his return. 
A father with his son as well as a mother with her daughter 
have seated themselves upon the beast, while the smallest of the 
children lets itself be pulled by the animal’s tail. Other Haggadahs 
harbor similarly jocund elaborations; for example, that of the 
John Rylands Library No. 7 in Manchester, England, (formerly 
that of the Earl of Crawford)? and the so-called Second Haggadah 
of Nuremberg in the German National Museum of Nuremberg,?® 
both of them fifteenth century German manuscripts. 

Fol. 22a (fig. 10) shows a walled city with a prisoner lan- 
guishing in one of its towers. The meaning of the picture rests 
upon a verse in the 118th Psalm quoted in the Haggadah’s text: 
“Out of my straits I called upon the Lord.” ‘Straits’ is here 
construed not as affliction of soul but as a constraining wall. 
In the Middle Ages, the prison was usually located in a tower. 
At that point in the aforementioned Italian Haggadah of the 
late Baron Edmond de Rothschild, David is pictured as hemmed 
in by rocks. 

Fol. 30a likewise shows a suppliant, this time kneeling in a 
lions’ den (fig. 9). Daniel is mentioned in the song, ‘And it 
came to pass at midnight,” where it says: ‘‘He who was delivered 
from the den of lions interpreted Thy dreadful dreams of the 
night,”’ that is to say, the dreams of King Nebuchadnezzar. 
Such is the picture’s content, crudely presented, especially as 
regards the sketching of the lions, yet striking in its simplicity 
and directness. 

The Ehad Mi Yode‘a and the Had Gadya, which supply 
material for an abundance of scenes in Haggadahs of the eight- 
eenth century, had not yet been incorporated in the Haggadah 
at the time of our Washington text. The cycle of pictures ends 


° Cf. Mueller-Schlosser, Die Haggadah von Serajevo, |. c., plate XXX, 1. 
© Reproduction in the Juedisches Lexikon, II, col. 351/352. 
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therefore with the scene representing Daniel. The only embellish- 
ments on the last pages are those of the initial words. 

In what country did the manuscript originate? Various 
comparisons which we have drawn with scenes from other 
Haggadahs would indicate Germany. Yet there are many obsta- 
cles to the assumption of a German origin. To begin with, we 
miss the hare chase customary in German Haggadahs of late 
mediaeval times. Furthermore, the writing other than that of 
the traditional text — and traditional texts are hard to localize — 
would point to Italy. Finally the repertoire of forms in our 
Haggadah evinces everywhere a close association with Italian 
art. The initial word shown in our figure I is encircled by golden 
fruit, probably golden oranges — a motif often to be noted in 
Italian-Jewish manuscripts.** There is also a suggestion of Italy 
in the vase on the same page, a majolica vessel for which we 





MAJOLICA VASE FROM I5TH CEN- 
TuRY ITALY, VIENNA, COUNT 
LIECHTENSTEIN. 


4 Compare, for example, the Mahzor of 1485 in possession of Mr. Felix 
Guggenheim, Los Angeles, Cal. (formerly in the Frauberger Collection, 
Duesseldorf). Reproduced in Heinrich Frauberger, Verzierte hebraeische 
Schrift und juedischer Buchschmuck, Frankfurt a. M., 1909, fig. 39. Ibid. 
fig. 38 an Italian Siddur, with the same motif, in the British Museum. Com- 
pare further the Prayerbook of the University Library, Princeton, N. J. 
Reproduction in Erwin Panofsky, “Giotto und Maimonides in Avignon,” 
The Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, 1V, 1941, pp. 27 ff: 
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show, on the preceding page, a counterpart in the Vienna collec- 
tion of Count Liechtenstein. Italian also is the diminutive tree 
placed therein; precisely in that country, does a tree get trimmed 
to such regularity of contour. The structures surrounding the 
suppliant in his tower (fig. 10) all possess the features of an 
Italian city. In the center stands the townhall, a typical Palazzo 
Comunale, with an open gallery in the second story. The townhall 
tower does not ascend from the building itself but stands along- 
side of it, as with Italian churches which have their towers 
alongside and detached from the main edifice. Finally all of the 
wearing apparel shown in the pictures is such as has its home in 
Italy. Here are to be found the short coats like those worn by 
the father of the family while he searches for leavened bread 
and by the man who extends the goblet to Elijah (fig. 8). Charac- 
teristic of Italy also is the headwear, those barrettes and those 
kettle shaped hats or caps that extend far in front of the face 
and terminate in a point (fig. 7). 

All of this leaves no doubt that Italy was the land in which 
the manuscript originated. The parallels of content with German 
Haggadahs are to be explained by the cultural interchanges 
which occurred between the Jews of Germany and those of Italy, 
particularly of Northern Italy. 

The date of the manuscript can be inferred from the colophon 
inscribed on page 34h and here shown in facsimile: 


om By 0 wey region 


yoewynos Td ino 
Yenoyo air 


“This task has finally been completed (or: the work has come to 
an end and likewise the ink). This occurred today, the 25th day 
of Shebat in the year 238 of the minor reckoning. Thus speaketh 
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he of little consequence among the writers, Joel, the son of 
Simeon, may his memory be for a blessing.” 

By Christian calendation, this Haggadah was finished in the 
year 1478, which fully comports with the character of the manu- 
script. Earlier illuminated Haggadahs, those for instance of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, keep the biblical scenes in 
the foreground. Genre pictures, in addition, appear only in 
isolated instances. In the fifteenth century, the historical-religious 
pictures recede and scenes derived from the surroundings come 
to dominate. The Washington Haggadah goes particularly far in 
this secularization. The story of Israel’s Exodus under the 
leadership of Moses is entirely omitted. The only biblical scenes 
represented are that of the suppliant Daniel and that of the 
arrival of Elijah which is to occur in the future. The latter 
picture (fig. 8) is also enriched by features of the genre type. 
Here, as in various other scenes, there comes into play a certain 
rough humor which imparts, to manuscripts of this period, a folk- 
art freshness. 

The producer of the Washington Haggadah, Joel, the son of 
Simeon, bears a name which appears likewise in other mediaeval 
manuscripts. The question arises: Are all of these manuscripts 
the work of one and the same artist or is the producer of the 
Washington Haggadah known through no other piece of work 
than this? In order to answer this question, we shall have those 
other manuscripts pass before us in review and shall, for the 
sake of what follows, divide them into groups. 


Il. Group OF ABOUT 1400 


a) The First Nuremberg Haggadah 
b) The First New York Haggadah 


In the German National Museum at Nuremberg, there are two 
illuminated Haggadahs, the older of which, the so-called First 
Nuremberg Haggadah we now consider. This Haggadah contains 
a fair number of pictures having technically something in 
common. Here the drawing is not, as in the Washington Hag- 
gadah, placed on uncolored parchment. Rather the reverse, the 
parchment is, at various places, covered with a brown sepia tint 
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from which the ornaments and the figures look out as areas of 
bare vellum. Thus does this manuscript treat the initials, like- 
wise the illustrations, the latter — characteristically — enclosed 
in circles. We note, on our illustration, the medallion in the middle 
and then, following the series from right to left, Joseph languish- 





PAGE FROM THE FIRST NUREMBERG HAGGADAH 


ing in prison, Adam and Eve in Paradise, Jacob and Rachel, 
Jonah in the jaws of the fish, the Judgment of Solomon, Jacob 
and Leah, Isaac blessing Jacob as Esau returns from the chase, 
also Balaam on the she-ass.” These scenes are sketched naively 
and with many a blunder. But there asserts itself such an eager 
joy of creativeness as to delight anyone who views them. 


Reproduced and interpreted in Rahel Wischnitzer-Bernstein, Gestalten 
und Symbole der juedischen Kunst, Berlin-Schoeneberg, 1935, fig. 76, and 
pp. 132 ff. Further reproductions in the publication of the Haggadah von 
Serajevo, |. c. Plates XI-XIV. 
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At the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, there 
are likewise two illuminated Haggadahs to be designated as the 
First, because the older, and the Second, because the miore recent. 
It has already been recognized that the First New York Hag- 
gadah bears a close relationship to the First Nuremberg Hag- 





PAGE FROM A MANUSCRIPT IN LONDON, BRITISH MusEuM, 
ADD. 19776 


gadah.*3 In the New York manuscript, at least on fol. rb, is to 
be seen the technique above described. Here likewise appear 
medallions in which bare parchment constitutes the figures, in 
this instance animals. 

Differing from the First Nuremberg Haggadah, the First New 
York Haggadah has drawings also in its margins, so faded and, 


3 Cf, Alexander Marx in The Jewish Quarterly Review, N. S. XIX, 1928/ 
1929 p. 8, and Michael Fooner, ‘‘Joel ben Simeon, Illuminator of Hebrew 
MSS in the XVth Century,” ibid. N. S. XXVII, 1937, pp. 217 ff. 
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in part, so mutilated that a reproduction is more than we can 
attempt. The inclination has existed to ascribe these drawings 
to another artist, particularly since they are placed in the 
margin looselyy while those of the First Nuremberg Haggadah 
are merged with the text in an artistic unity. Yet fol. 14b of the 
New York Haggadah has the initial word 7)Dbv on top and the 
representation of Elijah’s advent at the bottom colored in 
exactly the same tints; which goes to show, beyond doubt, that 
both were produced by the same hand and at the same time. 
We shall accordingly have to ascribe all of the other drawings 
likewise to the artist who made the initials. The participation of 
a second artist for such a modestly adorned Haggadah is, in 
and of itself, unlikely. 

It has further been recognized that the colophons of both 
Haggadahs resemble one another in several respects. In the First 
Nuremberg Haggadah, the colophon reads:"5 


I, the scribe (1D1D) Joel, son of Simeon, may the memory of 
my father be a blessing, have written this Book of the 
Redemption (nbwan 1p) for Nathan, son of R. Solomon, 
may the memory of the righteous be blessed. May the Holy 
One, blessed be He, enable them to read it and to sing it, 
they and their children, and their children’s children unto 
the end of generations. Amen, Selah. Be of good courage and 
be strong. The scribe will not be in error, not to-day and not 
ever, until an ass will climb up a ladder. 


That of the First New York Haggadah reads:** 


I, the scribe (1510) Joel, son of Simeon, of blessed memory, 
have written this [Book of the] Redemption for R. Samson, 
son of Baruch, of blessed memory, for him and his children 
and his children’s children, for ever “ntil an ass will climb 
up a ladder. 


™ Fooner, |. c. pp. 212 ff. 

ts A facsimile of the Hebrew text is to be found in the publication of the 
Haggadah von Serajevo, \. c., p. 121. 

6 The Hebrew text is supplied by Alexander Marx in The Jewish Quarterly 
Review, N.S. XIX, 1928/29, p. 8. 
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“Until an ass will climb up a ladder” was a favorite witticism 
among writers of that time.'? Consequently the expression will 
hardly serve to connect the two colophons. The colophons, how- 
ever, have much more than this in common. The phrase Sefer 
Hage’ullah for Haggadah and the references to children and 
children’s children combined with the identity of name and 
similarity of style renders it certain that both of the Haggadahs 
have emanated from the same hand. 

The date is matter of dispute. In the First Nuremberg Hag- 
gadah, the words, ‘“‘Next year in Jerusalem.” are followed by 
the words in Yiddisch ‘‘or in Bruenn.’’ The Jews having been 
expelled from Bruenn in 1454, that addition has been regarded 
as an expression of longing for the former home. Moreover, in 
the song, Addir Hu, the letters N7701 have tiny hooks. If we 
regard these as indications of numbers and the numbers as 
specifying the year, we get 252, that is, 1492, the year which the 
publishers of the Sarajevo Haggadah, as well as those of the 
Darmstadt Haggadah, regarded as the year in which the Nurem- 
berg Haggadah originated. 

Yet the art forms belie this dating. Such an eminent au- 
thority on the Middle Ages as Adolph Goldschmidt assigns both 
the style and the pictured costumes to the end of the fourteenth 
century.?® Michael Fooner, without knowledge of Goldschmidt’s 
dating, attributed the manuscript to the early 15th century, 
also on grounds of style.*? A glance at the illustration on page 


11 Cf, Moritz Steinschneider, Vorlesungen ueber die Kunde hebraeischer 
Handschriften, Leipzig, 1897, p. 48. A drawing on this theme is contained in 
the Sefer Migwot Gadol of Moses of Coucy, of the year 1410, in the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen, according to Codices Orientales Bibiotecae Regiae 
Hafniensis, 11, Kopenhagen, 1851, Cod. XXXVIII.— The drawing of a 
donkey and a ladder appears also in a manuscript of the former Royal Library 
at Turin (Cod. 24). The Manuscript is of the year 1452/53. Cf. Adolf Berliner, 
“Ein Gang durch die Bibliotheken Italiens,” in Gesammelte Schriften, 1. 
Frankfurt a. M. 1913, p. 18. 

18 In his discussion of the book dealing with the Haggadah of Serajevo, 
in the Repertorium fuer Kunstwissenschaft, XXIII, p. 335. 

19 Fooner certainly errs in connecting these figures with those of a carpet 
reproduced and dated ‘‘about 1410” by Fritz Burger in his Malerei der Re- 
naissance, 1, Berlin-Neubabelsberg, 1913, p. 213. That carpet, preserved in 
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82 supports both of those investigators. That was the period 
in which figures have the spaceless volume of the Gothic, with 
proportions more compact and heads of larger size than in 
thirteenth century or early fourteenth century figures. That 
was also the period of plain garments with vertical folds which 
flow sidewards at the bottom. 

We might find a way out by granting that, while the style 
and the costumes belong to the period of about 1400, Jewish 
artists, separated from the world by the walls of the Ghetto, 
adopted this style belatedly. But a lapse of a full century? Long 
years of observation have taught me that the Jews of the Middle 
Ages followed, with little delay, the styles of the period and of 
the country in which they lived, particularly as regards the 
painting of manuscripts; perhaps because the Christian book, 
more mobile than the image in the church, readily found its way 
into Jewish hands where it furnished the models. 

In the present instance, we can cite an additional manuscript 
to help us fix our date. In the British Museum at London, is to 
be found a manuscript, of which we produce an illustration on 
page 83.° The initial word Baruk is rimmed by a wide border 
whose ornamentation — animals and people in their diminutive- 
ness, their playful attitudes, their attire — stands related to 
that of the First Nuremberg Haggadah. The manuscript, pre- 
pared by a certain Simchat ben Samuel Halevi, originated in 
Koburg, Germany. From the colophon, we obtain the date 1395. 
This permits us to conjecture a similar date for our present 
group of Haggadahs .The number 252 and the dating have 
evidently no connection. Nor is the phrase, ‘‘or in Bruenn,”’ to 
be explained as a cry of yearning for the home in Bruenn which 
had to be abandoned in 1454. When the writer places after 
‘next year in Jerusalem’ with its pathos, the matter-of-fact 


the Historical Museum of Basel, is today correctly dated “about 1430.” Cf. 
Heinrich Goebel, Wandteppiche, Part Three: ‘‘Die germanischen und slavi- 
schen Laender,”’ Vol. I, Berlin, 1933, p. 23, and ill. 6. The costumes on this 
carpet are distinctly richer than those of the First Nuremberg Haggadah 
with their dearth of ornamentation. 

20 Ernst Cohn-Wiener, ‘‘Bilderhandschriften aus dem Mittelalter,”’ in 
Berliner Juedisches Gemeindeblatt, September 22, 1934. 
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oy 


words, ‘‘or in Bruenn,’’ it is with the humorous intent of con- 
veying that, even to the devout, Bruenn was more likely than 
far off Jerusalem.”! 

At the same time, the words “or in Bruenn’’ indicate the 
abode of the artist, permanent or temporary. It was in Bruenn 
that the first Nuremberg Haggadah had its origin. That city, 
belonging at that time to Moravia, held an old community, men- 
tioned already in the 13th century. Thanks to the liberal out- 
look of Emperor Charles IV (1346-1378) and his successors, 
Bruenn was spared the massacres which raged in the fourteenth 
century, consequent upon the Black Death.?? We must conceive 
of the First Nuremberg Haggadah and probably the First New 
York Haggadah as having originated in this atmosphere of 
security. That was a time when one could, without uneasiness, 
think of one’s children and one’s children’s children as reading 
and chanting from both of those manuscripts. 


III. Group OF ABOUT 1450 


a.) The Second New York Haggadah 
b.) The Six Leaves Picturing the Tabernacle 


This group contains, at least to begin with, two additional 
manuscripts, and a Joel, the son of Simeon, is their ornamenter. 
The first is a Haggadah, likewise in the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, which because of its later origin, we call the Second 
New York Haggadah. Unlike the First New York Haggadah, 
this Second one dispenses with illustrations. Flowers, animals, 
even people are used exclusively for decoration. On fol. 15b, 
for example, the initial word is surrounded by a chessboard 
design filled with alternating rosettes and human heads. The 


21 A Hattstadt Szddur has, after the words, ‘‘Next year in Jerusalem,” the 
addition, ‘‘or whatever God wills,’’ in which a similar sentiment comes to 
expression. Cf. A. Marx, in the Jewish Quarterly Review, XIX, 1928/29, p. 7. 

22 Cf. Moritz Brunner, “‘Geschichte der Juden in Bruenn,”’ in the collec- 
tion, Die Juden und Judengemeinden in Maehren in Vergangenheit und Gegen- 
wart, Hugo Gold, editor, Bruenn, 1929, pp. 137 ff. 

23 Reproduction in my article, ‘Jewish Artists Before the Period of Eman- 
cipation,’ HUCA XVI, 1941, illust. 1. 
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text here reads: ‘‘This is the bread of affliction which our fathers 
ate in the land of Egypt,’’ but the rosettes bear no relation to 
these words. The heads likewise serve only for ornamentation. 
On another leaf (57b), the initial word is encircled by four hares 
whose long ears form a square. On the next page appears a 
square formed by four men, each one’s feet resting on the next 
one’s shoulders. On another leaf, an initial word occupies a 
heart which an eagle carries by a chain. From a trumpet blown 
by a forester, hangs a flag which likewise contains a word (both 
on fol. 58b). Animals and people combine to shape initials, as 





INITIAL WORD FROM THE SECOND NEW YORK HAGGADAH 


in the example given above (fol. 134b). Other letters (fol. 27a) 
are filled with fluttering ribbons (see our illustration on p. 90), 
still others with tendrils vividly swinging. 

An interesting motif is one which consists of letters filled 
with designs obviously meant to represent textiles. Such is 
indicated by the hand pulling those designs together lke cur- 
tains (see our illustration on p. 94). To judge from the wavelike 
contours, these motifs are borrowed from the Chinese. Flowers 
and clouds are thus reproduced. 

As in the case of the First New York Haggadah, there has 
been surmised here the hand of an assistant who supposedly 
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ornamented two of the pages with architectural vaultings, their 
pillars resting on animals and people, and human heads filling 
the arches.24 However, I hold that the same artist who made 
the other pages made also these. 

To this artist we can surely impute a second piece of work- 
manship, namely, the six loose leaves to which I referred in a 
previous article of this Annual.*s On these leaves, kept at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, are painted the Tabernacle and 
its appurtenances. Today I can, more clearly than ever, demon- 
strate the artist’s identity. Compare the fluttering ribbons in 
the initials from the Second New York Haggadah (on page 90) 
and the page of the Tabernacle series which pictures the bronze 
laver, the trumpet, the two ram’s horns, and the manna jar of 
the Tent of Meeting (on page 91). How the fluttering ribbons 
of the initials resemble the fluttering ribbon that dangles from 
the trumpet, while the serpent heads in the vertical strokes 
of the letters resemble the heads on the bronze laver! Both 
pieces of work possess the same hair-like lineaments which the 
artist achieves with not a little elegance. 

As duly recognized, the Second New York Hagpadah origi- 
nated in Italy. This is indicated by the ritual as well as by the 
above mentioned human heads upon the chessboard design and 
upon the architectural representations. These representations 
happen to be such as have their parallels in Italian medallions 
and in Upper Italian architectural decorations. In further sup- 
port of this conjecture, I might instance the motifs from the 
Chinese. Chinese textiles found early entrance into Italy and 
became so popular, already in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, that they attracted, among the Italians, some skillful 
imitators.” 

I was also able to demonstrate Italian origin for the six leaves 
that picture the Tabernacle. The seven branched candelabrum 
is adorned with motifs of the early Italian renaissance. Even 


24 Cf. Michael Fooner, Joel ben Simeon, |. c. p. 227. A reproduction of 
this in my article just mentioned, illust. 2. 

2s XVIII, 1944, pp. 291-294, with two reproductions. 

% Cf. Otto von Falke, Decorative Silks, New Edition, New York, 1922, 


fig. 329 ff. 
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though the gargoyles and the animal-head endings on the bronze 
laver here illustrated may be of northern Gothic inspiration, 
nevertheless the jar above the basin, like the seven branched 
candelabrum, displays Italian motifs. 





INITIAL WORD FROM THE SECOND NEW YorK HAGGADAH 


The date of the Second New York Haggadah — there is no 
date for the six Tabernacle leaves — and the name of the artist 
can be gathered from the colophon. In the Second New York 
Haggadah, this reads: 


I, the scrivener ($25) Joel, son of Simeon, may his memory 
be blessed, called Phoebus Ashkenazi, from the city of 
Cologne on the river Rhine, have written, punctuated, and 
illuminated this Haggadah and completed it in the month 
of Elul 214 (=1454). 


The Jast of the Tabernacle leaves, as readily discernible in our 
illustration, ends with the words: 


The making of the Sanctuary and its appurtenances was 
brought to completion by the hand of the painter Joel, 
called Phoebus. 


Here again we meet a Joel, the son of Simeon. Only here he: 
bears the added name Phoebus (Feibusch) and calls himself an 
Ashkenazic Jew from the city of Cologne. The specific mention 
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of German origin confirms the supposition that the artist was 
living abroad at the time the Second New York Haggadah was 
fashioned. In Germany itself every Jew was Ashkenazic and 
had no need of mentioning that fact. 





PAGE FROM THE SIX LEAVES PICTURING THE TABERNACLE 
New York, Jewish Theological Seminary 


That this foreign country happened to be Italy should, con- 
sidering that it was the fifteenth century, occasion no surprise. 
Already before that time, numerous Ashkenazic Jews had 
migrated to Italy in order to escape threatening persecutions 
just as, in the late nineteenth century and in the twentieth cen- 
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tury, Jews went to the United States in order to find here a 
secure haven. Those Jews were hospitably received by their co- 
religionists, particularly in Upper Italy. Some of them, as a result 
of their rich learning, rose to such eminence that they came to 
function as community teachers and leaders.?7 That was where 
a Jewish scribe could feel himself politically and economically 
sheltered, especially if he possessed the artistic gifts so highly 
esteemed in that country both by Jews and by non-Jews. 


c. THE Lonpon HaGGApaH, British Museum ADD. 14762 


In the summer of 1939, while viewing the illuminated manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, I saw, in a showcase, a splendidly 
ornamented Haggadah with which I had previously been ac- 
quainted only through the description of Bruno Italiener and 
his collaborators.? I was unable to get a look at more than two 
of the pages, the librarian of the Department of Oriental Printed 
Books and Manuscripts who had charge of the key to the case 
being away on leave of absence. However, Dr. Irving Levey, 
while librarian at the Hebrew Union College, was so gracious 
as to have a photostat of the entire manuscript prepared for me. 
In this manuscript stands the name of a Joel, called Phoebus. 
By contrast with the Second New York Haggadah which 
possesses decorations only, the London Haggadah presents a 
large number of illustrations. There are scenes from biblical his- 
tory, such as the Exodus of the children of Israel from Egypt; 
likewise scenes from the time of our sages such as the Five Rab- 
bis of Bene Berak (fig. 12) and, finally, scenes connected with 
Jewish ceremonials incident to the festival, not to mention a 
few scenes from still other spheres. Since, in the book describing 
the Passover Haggadah of Darmstadt, these scenes are indi- 
vidually treated, I shall here limit myself to two observations. 
Fol. 2a shows, according to Italiener, ‘‘a man and a woman 


27 Cf. Moritz Guedemann, Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur 
der Juden in Deutschland waehrend des 14. and 15. Jahrhunderts, Vienna, 
1888, pp. 246 ff. 

28 Cf. Die Darmstaedter Pessach-Haggadah, l.c. pp. 194 ff. with three 
reproductions. 
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holding a dish.” This is an allusion to the ‘Erub Tabshilim by 
which cooking for the next day is permitted on a festival if the 
next day be Saturday. The theme recurs in other Haggadahs, 
for instance in the Cincinnati Haggadah, where (fol. 2a) two 
men stand holding a Maggah on which lies a piece of meat. 

A youth on the move, (fol. 11b) with a staff on his shoulder 
(fig. 13) is interpreted by the publisher of the Darmstadt Hag- 
gadah as Jacob on the journey. But I question this. I hold that 
here, as in the Washington Haggadah (fig. 3) and in the Cincin- 
nati Haggadah, we have a traveler without any historical indi- 
vidualization. Here also the text word kx is especially prominent, 
that is, not the entire word but only the letter x. And this helps 
to validate our interpretation. The ‘‘Go”’ is detached from the 
context and obtains, in the picture, an independent meaning. 

The decorative portions of the London Haggadah far exceed 
those of the Second New York Haggadah as to magnificence. 
In the latter, the illuminator was satisfied with ornamented 
initials. In the London Haggadah, by contrast, luxuriant tendrils 
grow out of the letters’ frame (fig. 12) with here and there, 
among the tendrils, various animals climbing about — on fol. 
13b, for instance, a squirrel, a bear, an ape, a donkey, and two 
birds. While the initials of the Second New York Haggadah 
stand on bare parchment, those of the London Haggadah are 
set on tinted foils which are themselves ornamented with designs 
(fig. 14). The Washington Haggadah made us familiar with this 
process. In addition, as in our illustration, tendrils, vases, birds, 
even people, surround this foil in a fine web of lines. 

We give here a facsimile of the colophon written on the 
margin of fol. 48b. 


‘a sch seh cheney? 

mm ar) 

oe Heal Chaplitet 

ah wr tiny pth nie 
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“To him who might ask: «Who designed this?» my heart prompts 
me to answer: ‘I Phoebus, designated Joel, am the one, (having 
designed this) for Jacob Mattathiah, son of R. S., a godly man, 
may he live forever.’”’ 





INITIAL WORD FROM THE SECOND 
New York HAGGADAH 


While the transcriber of the Second New York Haggadah 
and of the six Tabernacle leaves designates himself as ‘‘Joel, 
called Phoebus”’ or as ‘‘Joel the son of Simeon called Phoebus,” 
the London colophon lacks the name of the father and reads, 
instead of “Joel called Phoebus,” ‘‘Phoebus called Joel” or, 
more literally, ‘‘Phoebus designated Joel.’’?° Can it be that, de- 


29 In addition, as pointed out to me by my friend, Dr. Isaiah Sonne, the 
inscription is an acrostic forming the name Joel. Margoliouth, in his Catalogue 
of the Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts, Part II, London, 1905, p. 204, and 
Italiener in his Darmstaedter Pessach-Haggadah, I. c. p. 196, failed to notice 
the acrostic and began the third line erroneously with } instead of with x. I 
take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Sonne for many other suggestions 
touching the paleography of the manuscripts here treated. 
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spite these differences, the fashioner of the London Haggadah, 
the Second New York Haggadah, and the Six Leaves picturing 
the Tabernacle is one and the same person? We have already 
mentioned the differences: the adding of illustrations and the 


f 





INITIAL WORD FROM A HAGGADAH IN LonpoN, British Museum, ADD. 14762 


greater wealth of forms and colors in the manuscript at London. 
Careful scrutiny, at the same time, brings to light the resem- 
blances. These, together with the essentially identical names, 
make it highly probable that the London Haggadah belongs to 
our group. Compare fol. 27a (reproduced on p. 90) with the 
London Haggadah fol. 31a (fig. 14). In both, we find letters 
ornamented with wavy bands which, rolling together, end up 
as snail shaped coils. Here, on the London page, we likewise 
meet with those phantastic animals and people filling the letters. 
We came upon these already in the Second New York Haggadah 
(reproduced on p. 88). Even more convincing is the recourse to 
that striking motif concerning which I am otherwise uninformed, 
the motif derived from Chinese textiles (see our illustrations). 
Here we have the same wavelike contours which look like blos- 
soms cut in half, except that, in the London manuscript, the 
letters are, in addition, set on a decorated foil, an adornment 
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which the New York Haggadah lacks. In the London Haggadah, 
that same Chinese motif comes into play twice (again on fol. 32a). 
Here is even to be seen the bare parchment behind the initials. 

The Second New York Haggadah and the Six Tabernacle 
Leaves originated in Italy. How is it with the London Haggadah 
in this regard? The script and the ritual of the London Haggadah 
are German3° while, as regards its art forms, let me refer once 
more to the picture of the traveler (fig. 13). This youth in the 
short and pleated coat, broadening bell-fashion at the bottom, 
seems to have been copied from a picture of the early Italian 
renaissance.3! At the same time, other scenes, such as that of the 
Five Rabbis at Bene Berak (fig. 12), suggest Germany. The 
short compact figures, grouped around the prayer desk like a 
welded mass, divulge a heaviness which reminds one of pictures 
by Lukas Moser, Konrad Witz, and Hans Multscher, German 
paintings which originated before the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The aforementioned tendrils, in the margin of the page 
with the Five Rabbis, have their parallel in a Jewish manuscript 
which originated, probably in the fifteenth century, in Southern 
Germany, a Haggadah of the University and State Library at 
Munich (Cod. Hebr. 200).3? It further needs mention that the 
London Haggadah (fol. 4a) contains the picture of a hare chase. 
The equating of ‘‘Jagt den Has’’ with ‘‘Jaknhas,’”’ the mnemo- 
technique for the sequence of the benedictions to be recited 
when the evening of the Seder and the termination of the Sab- 
bath coincide, is explicable only with reference to Ashkenazic 
Jewry. 

From these considerations, there emerge two possibilities. 
The one is that the London Haggadah was produced in Italy 
but produced for an immigrant Ashkenazic Jew who, like so 


3° Margoliouth, Catalogue, l. c. pp. 203 ff., and A. Marx, in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, N. S. XIX, 1928/29, pp. 7 ff. 

3« An entirely similar Italian costume is worn by the youth who holds the 
bitter herbs (fol. 22b). 

3% For example, in the case of the above mentioned man together with 
the woman whom he views as bitter herbs. Reproduction in Encyclopaedia 
Judaica, X, col. 87. Further reproductions of this manuscript, ibid. VI, col. 491. 
VII (on the article ““Haggadah”’), reproductions 8-10; IX, col. 438, and 1203/4. 
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many immigrants, held tenaciously to his ancestral customs. 
We shall, in that event, have to assume that the London Hag- 
gadah antedated the Second New York Haggadah. The artist 
of the London Haggadah is still, in many particulars, influenced 
by German forms, while the Second New York Haggadah con- 
trives more definitely to speak the art language of Italy. 

The second possibility is that the artist returned to Germany 
in later years and resumed his contact with the art of Germany, 
though the art of Italy continued in his recollection. From the 
colophon of the London Haggadah we have learned that it was 
designed for a ‘‘Jacob Mattathiah, son of R. S., a godly man.” 
In 1459/60, a Mahzor was ornamented in Ulm, Germany for 
a rabbi of this name.*3 To be sure, this Jacob Mattathiah is indi- 
cated in the Munich Mahzor as the son of R. Isaac, while the 
London Haggadah speaks of him as a ‘‘Son of S.”” The “S,”’ how- 
ever, can be an abbreviation of ‘‘Sekel’”’ and ‘‘Sekel’’ was, in 
Germany, a familiar variant of Isaac. 

Be that as it may, this commingling of German elements and 
Italian elements in the London Haggadah increases the prob- 
ability that it was produced by Joel, the son of Simeon, called 
Feibusch who, living abroad, expressly designates himself, in 
the Second New York Haggadah, as a German Jew. That second 
group consists accordingly of three manuscripts which, basing 
ourselves on the date of the New York Haggadah (1454), we 
have called ‘‘Group of about 1450.” 


1V. £1x Manuscripts, ONE ARTIST? 


In that which has preceded, we have placed, alongside of the 
Washington Haggadah, five manuscripts and have divided these 
five into two groups. Are both groups the work of one and the 
same artist and is the artist of all of them or of any one of them the 
same as the artist who embellished the Washington Haggadah? 

As regards the first of these questions, I formerly endorsed 
the view that the First Nuremberg Haggadah, the two New York 


33 Moritz Steinschneider, Die hebraeischen Handschriften der K. Hof-und 
Staatsbibliothek in Muenchen, second edition, Munich, 1895, p. 1. 
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Haggadahs, and the London Haggadah derive from the same 
hand.34 In this I followed Michael Fooner who maintained that 
thesis in his previously mentioned essay on Joel ben Simeon. 
Today I seriously question the correctness of his assertion. There 
is no objection on grounds of chronology. Fifty years are a long 
stretch of time yet not too long for the activity of one and the 
same artist. It may be somewhat difficult to imagine a scrivener, 
born in Cologne, traversing the long distance to Bruenn in 
Moravia and then, on a farther journey, migrating to Italy. 
Still the possibility of such is not precluded. 

So far as the colophons are concerned, the transcriber of the 
first group calls himself a scribe (Sofer) while the transcriber of 
the second group calls himself a scrivener (Liblar). Only the latter 
goes by the name of Phoebus. Still such changes of names and 
titles are not incredible. 

But what do the respective groups show as to their art forms? 
Fooner laid special stress on the fact ‘that three of the manu- 
scripts exhibit the same technique, that of white on black; the 
white being the parchment, laid on a sepia foil. This technique, 
thinks Fooner, is limited to these three manuscripts. But I have 
observed that it occurs in other Ashkenazic manuscripts likewise; 
for instance, the so-called Castro Pentateuch of 1344 in the 
Sassoon Library at London;% the 1395 manuscript in the British 
Museum (Add. 19776; see our reproduction on p. 83); and the 
so-called Reuchlin Bible in the Library at Karlsruhe, Germany.» 
This technique obviously flourished in the 14th century, and 
gradually vanished in the 15th. In the two New York Haggadahs, 
it appears only once; from the London Haggadah it is entirely 
absent. 

Fooner furthermore named, among the common character- 
istics, the ‘‘spiral chains of leaves,”’ for filling the initials, or “such 
playful motifs as the faces in profile at the ends of letters, and 
little scrolls or heads twisted about the thin parts of the letters.” 


44 In my articles in HUCA, XVI, 1941, pp. 353 ff. and XVIII, 1944, pp. 
290 ff. 

35 Descriptive Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts in the 
Sassoon Library, London, 1932, Vol. I, illust. 28. 

3° Reproduction in my History of Jewish Art, Cincinnati, 1946, p. 206. 
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But such motifs can be found also in manuscripts outside of our 
two groups. I might add that, in the First New York Haggadah 
(fol. 14b) and in the Second New York Haggadah (fol. 27a), 
initials are ornamented by means of parallel wave lines and 
that the First New York Haggadah (fol. 10a) and the Second 
New York Haggadah (fol. 29a) utilize a design which runs some- 
what thus: 

Nonetheless, the two manuscripts differ 
basically. In my earlier study, I voiced this 
impression in the words: ‘‘Yet the style of 
this Second New York Haggadah is by and 
large a different one,’”’ that is to say, com- 

pared with the First New York Haggadah and the First 
Nuremberg Haggadah. 

Of the London Haggadah, I knew none but the two pages 
lying open to view in the British Museum and the few reproduc- 
tions in Italiener’s publication of the Darmstadt Haggadah. Now 
that I have the entire manuscript before me in photostat, I see, 
with utter clarity, how it differs from the older group. The artist 
of the group ‘‘About 1400” is poor in ideas about adornment. 
His figures, — erroneously drawn to be sure — are charming 
because of his naive inventiveness. By contrast, the artist of the 
group “About 1450” is unusually rich in ideas of ornamentation, 
and he fashions this with elegantly directed lines. His knowledge 
of plants, animals, and people is notable. In the Exodus of the 
children of Israel from Egypt of the London Haggadah (fol. 14b 
and 15a), he even ventures to assemble a large aggregate of 
people in a procession. 

It might be contended that the artist acquired all of those 
skills in Italy. In that country which had achieved a golden age 
of art, the illumination of Jewish manuscripts had attained a 
special eminence. To me it seems more probable that there were 
two artists whose names happened to be identical and who had 
in common the characteristic that both were Ashkenazim, with 
the result that they followed, in common, certain motifs. 

Now our second question: How does the fashioner of the 
Washington Haggadah stand related to both of these groups? 
The Washington Haggadah originated in 1478, while we have 
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placed the date of the first group of manuscripts at about 1400. 
This is a stretch of time that exceeds the working years of any 
one person. There is a closer time nexus with group two which 
falls about 1450 and thus presents no objections on that score. 
Inasmuch as we found Italy to be the country in which the 
Washington Haggadah was prepared, we need only assume that 
the German artist, once arrived in Italy, never departed from 
that country. 

Still I cannot bring myself to impute the Washington Hag- 
gadah to the designer of the group ‘‘About 1450.” Already the 
colophons show differences. The fashioner of the Washington 
Haggadah calls himself a Sofer. In the group ‘‘About 1450,” 
the artist carries the appelative Liblar (scrivener) or Zayyar 
(painter). The Washington Haggadah omits the added name, 
Phoebus, which appears in all of the manuscripts of the group 
‘About 1450.” 

Certain analogies are to be noted in the respective repertoires 
of forms. Both the Washington Haggadah and the London 
Haggadah picture a vase out of which there rises a clipped 
treelet, both tree and vase flanked by birds (figs. 1 and 14). But, 
in the Washington Haggadah, the proportions create a certain 
plumpness, while those of the London Haggadah yield lightness 
and elegance. The traveler in this Haggadah (fig. 13) parallels 
the traveler in the Washington Haggadah (fig. 3). Still the two 
figures appreciably differ in style. Countenance, coat, and limbs 
of the traveler in the London Haggadah are shown in slant, 
which enables us to perceive the figure as if it were in actual 
motion. In the Washington Haggadah, the traveler is pushed 
completely into profile, his coat stiff as a cask and his lance 
borne in a stunted right arm. 

Likewise affected by a certain stiffness are, in the Washington 
Haggadah, the four sons (fig. 2). To this is added a clumsy 
distribution. The wicked son, at the right, gives the effect of 
being shoved downward while, on the opposite side, the simple 
son and the son who knows not how to ask questions are 
too closely squeezed together. 

Neither artist contents himself with single figures. But the 
groups in the Washington Haggadah lack the finish achieved by 
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the fashioner of the London Haggadah. The woman whom her 
husband indicates as he mentions bitter herbs (fig. 6) is far too 
small by comparison with her spouse. In the kitchen scene (fig. 4), 
and in that of the advent of Elijah (fig. 8), the figures are placed 
against one another on the same plane; the sketcher does not 
know how to produce a third dimension. By contrast the de- 
signer of the London Haggadah can venture to combine the 
Five Rabbis of Bene Berak in a roomy group (fig. 12). In the 
scene of the Seder meal (fol. 6a), the designer of the London 
Haggadah puts the participants around a circular table. In the 
scene representing the Exodus of the Children of Israel which 
extends across two pages (fol. 14b, 15a), he succeeds in repre- 
senting, with amazing skill, entire crowds of people. Hordes of 
men, women, and children follow Moses, the leader; while behind 
them, on horses and wagons, approach the Egyptians. 

The decorations of the London Haggadah exhibit a rich 
plentitude of forms filling the initials, ornamenting the foils 
and brightening the margins with ever novel motifs (fig. 14). 
In the Washington Haggadah all of the initials are colored with 
the same gold. On all of its foils appears the same motif, namely 
that of rosettes. 

One might object, again, at this point. One might maintain 
that the Washington Haggadah, being the artist’s late product, 
gives evidence of waning capability. But an illuminator who 
commands the resources of the London Haggadah does not lose 
that ability in old age even though his later output betray 
deterioration of workmanship. 

The resemblances just mentioned are then to be explained 
as the result of identical influences operating on both artists. 
For instance, a vase with a clipped treelet flanked by two birds 
may have been a favorite motif in the Italian miniature painting 
practiced by Christians. Independently of one another, both 
artists could have seen this and could have imitated the same 
models. 

Bold as is the supposition that we have here three different 
artists with essentially identical names, something may be said 
by way of explanation. First that the material here treated 
reaches from the end of the fourteenth century to the last quarter 
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of the fifteenth century, a lapse of barely a hundred years. In 
the second place this material envisages not only Ashkenazic 
areas but also Italian areas, that is to say two countries in which 
the art of illumination had come to flower and had enlisted 
numerous talents. Finally, it is a Jewish custom for the name of 
the grandfather to recur in the grandson. The Joel son of Simeon 
who worked in Bruenn — or more likely his son — may have 
fled to Italy when it became necessary to forsake Bruenn in the 
year 1454.37 Possibly that son also was a penman; occupations, 
in those days, being handed down in the family. Consequently 
it may have been the grandson named after his grandfather who 
produced the Washington Haggadah. 

We ask in conclusion: Are there any further manuscripts of 
the artist who made the Washington Haggadah? Up to the 
present, we do not know of any signed by his name, dating from 
his time, and embodying his style. An anonymous Haggadah in 
the Library at Parma (Cod. Ross. 111) reveals some close 
relationship with the Washington Haggadah. This manuscript 
contains the same slender figures and the same costumes charac- 
terizing the early Italian renaissance. Especially to be compared 
is the man with the bitter herbs (fig. 11) and the man who, in 
the Washington Haggadah, raises the goblet (fig. 7). It is the 
same hat, the same profile, the same pointed beard, the same 
fur covering the man’s back, and the same fur-bordered sleeves. 
But, in the Parma manuscript, the strokes are executed with 
greater surety and greater elegance; hence my hesitation to 
assign that manuscript to the designer of the Washington 
Haggadah. 


37 By contrast, the illuminator of the group “About 1450” must have 
been in Italy before 1454. In the former Royal Library at Turin, Cod. 24 con- 
sists of a Mahzor transcribed in Cremona 1452/53 and having, at one place, 
the name Joel ben Simeon and, at another, the name, Phoebus of Bonn. Both 
inscriptions probably refer to the same copyist giving his birthplace as Bonn 
instead of Cologne. He may have been born somewhere between the two 
cities. The Parma Library, Cod. Ross. 1274, contains a further manuscript 
of this copyist dated 1448/49, but this manuscript may have been prepared 
while the copyist was still in Germany. Regrettably it proved impossible, 
despite much effort, to obtain from these libraries any reproductions or any 
information. 
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Carlo Bernheimer who has treated the Parma Haggadahs® 
thinks of its illuminator as an Italian Christian, owing to the 
fact that its system of forms resembles those of Italian art. 
From the costumes, he infers a Venetian. As I view it, the 
similarity of a style to that of a given milieu does not prove the 
artist indigenous to that milieu while, particularly as to manu- 
scripts, why the circuitous path of seeking, for a Hebrew text 
transcribed by a Jew, a non-Jewish illuminator, when there 
were on hand plenty of Jews capable of such an undertaking? 

It was certainly a Jew who ornamented the Parma Haggadah, 
and the attire pictured in the Parma Haggadah hints at the 
place where the designer of the Washington Haggadah likewise 
had his abode. That artist lived in Northern Italy, either in 
Venice or on the adjacent mainland which was under Venetian 
rule. His patron was an Italian; the artist himself was Italian. 
Was he of Italian descent or was he the offspring of Ashkenazic 
immigrants? That is the question which we have to leave 
unanswered. 


38 Cf. Carlo Bernheimer, Paleografia Ebraica, Florence 1924., pp. 353-355 
and plates 27—29. 
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OLOMON Maimon was one of the most important Kantians 
in the period immediately following the appearance of 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. His influence on the develop- 
ment of Kantianism, and especially on Fichte, one of the three 
stars in the metaphysical firmament of the post-Kantian period, 
is beyond any doubt. It is of great interest to trace Maimon’s 
relation to Jewish thought and especially to that of Maimonides 
and thus to establish an influence of Maimonides through the 
medium of Maimon on the period of speculative metaphysics 
following that of Kant. 

The admiration which Maimon cherished for Maimonides’ 
personality he manifested by the very fact of adopting his name.’ 
Through the study of Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed 
Maimon became acquainted in his early youth with the philo- 


1 Cf. Emil Lask, Fichtes Idealismus und die Geschichte, Tibingen und 
Leipzig, 1902, pp. 116, 121 ff., 131; Willy Kabitz, Studien zur Entwicklung der 
Fichteschen Wissenschaftslehre aus der Kantischen Philosophie, Berlin, 1902, 
p. 78; Friedrich Kuntze, Die Philosophie Salomon Maimons, 1912, pp. 307, 
325 ff., 347 ff.; Ernst Cassirer, Das Erkenntinisproblem, III, Berlin, 1923, 
p.1 6ff.; Richard Kroner, Von Kant bis Hegel, I, pp. 326 ff., 497; M. Guéroult, 
La Philosophie Transcendentale de Solomon Maimon, Paris, 1929, pp. 71 fis: 
141 ff., and in his work L’évolution et la structure de la Doctrine de la Science 
chez Fichte, Paris, 1930, p. 110 ff.; Hugo Bergmann, 70375 .) .) ]1p”p nobdw, in 
ynpipn, London, 1932, p. 85; also Hugo Bergmann, }19"9 mobw Sw mproidopn, 
Jerusalem, a’s7n, p. 149 f. 

2 Maimon writes in his Lebensgeschichte, Berlin, 1792, II, p. 3: ““My re- 
spect for this great man (Maimonides) was so great that I considered him to 
have been the ideal man and his teachings to have been inspired by the Divine 


wisdom itself,”’ etc. 
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sophical problems about faith and reason. The study of Maimon- 
ides’ works was for Maimon, as it were, a school of philosophical 
education from which he acquired a deep interest in philosophy 
as such and a method of philosophical thinking. The works of 
Maimonides thus awakened in Maimon, as in Spinoza, Mendels- 
sohn and others, the philosophical Eros which spurred him on 
to greater achievements in the field of philosophical investigation. 
Moreover, Maimon retained throughout his life his interest in 
Maimonides’ writings. Even at the time when he was pre- 
occupied with philosophical problems of a different order, his 
interest in Maimonides did not slacken. Apart from an exposition 
of Maimonides’ philosophy in his autobiography as well as a 
Hebrew commentary on the Guide under the name of Givath 
Hamoreh, both written after his great work Versuch tiber die 
Transzendentalphilosophie in 1790, which, due to the recognition 
of Kant, placed him in the arena of philosophical thought,3 
Maimon in addition dedicated a number of essays to the treat- 
ment of various aspects of Maimonides’ philosophy, as, for 
instance, 1) Probe Rabbinischer Philosophie; 2) Uber die 
Theodicee;s 3) Uber das Vorhersehungsvermégen.°§ 

Under the circumstances, it is quite natural to expect an 
influence of Maimonides on Maimon’s own thought. Maimon 
belongs to a different period in the development of philosophical 
thought and to a totally different philosophical climate; his 
philosophical interests revolve around a different axis than that 
of Maimonides. And yet many aspects of his thought can be 


3 Cf. Kant’s letter to Markus Herz, Kants Werke, ed. Cassirer, vol. 9, 
Pp. 415. 

4 This article appeared in Berliner Monatsschrift, 1889, vol. XIV, pia 
It contains an interpretation of a passage in Maimonides in the spirit of Kant’s 
Critique. This article appeared also in Hebrew in }pxon "DPN, p. 131, under 
the signature of sud nytpp yor y2 maby. CE. my essay 0’3997 bw anda nnd 
in MwN3 Sxnw noand p20 van, III, 2, p. 15, where I dealt with this article of 
Maimon. 

5’ Appeared in Deutsche Monatsschrift, Berlin, 1791, vol. III, p. 190. This 
article contains a presentation of Maimonides’ conception of the problem of 
theodicy, with some remarks of Maimon. 

6 Ibid., vol. II, p. 45. This article contains a translation of a section of the 
Guide of Maimonides, with some notes of Maimon. 
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traced to the influence of Maimonides. In his philosophy of 
language and in practical philosophy, ethics, Maimonides’ 
influence is particularly manifest. My purpose here, however, 
is to confine myself to Maimon’s treatment of the problem of 
antinomies, to his interpretation and criticism of Maimonides 
and to the tracing of his relationship to the latter in his criticism 
of Kant’s approach to this problem, as well as in his own solution 
of it. 

Maimon defined his own system of thought as a coalition- 
system’ in which elements of Spinoza, Hume, Leibniz and Kant 
constitute integral parts. The fact that in this connection he 
does not also mention Maimonides should not misleed us to the 
assumption that Maimon is not aware of the connection of his 
thought with that of Maimonides, for in another context Maimon 
speaks of the different periods of his development and recognizes 
the influence which Maimonides exerted on the shaping of his 
thought.’ He speaks of three periods in the development of his 
thought corresponding to three phases in his life during which 
he stood under the spell of three philosophers. Maimon calls 
these phases revolutionary periods, for they provoked in him a 
sudden and violent change of thought. From Maimonides he 
learned to distinguish between literal and figurative forms of 
speech in accordance with which those passages in the Bible 
which are incompatible with a rational concept of God must be 
interpreted figuratively. This caused in his mind a whole revolu- 
tion inasmuch as through this method which aimed at estab- 
lishing harmony between reason and faith, reason gained the 
primacy and was freed from the fetters of faith. Reason could 
now stride forward undisturbed and faith could become more 
rational. This revolution thus occurred in the realm of religious 
thought. Of the pre-Kantian philosophers, the first whom Mai- 
mon had the occasion to study was Christian Wolff. He learned 
from him the formal, logical distinction between confused and 


1 Lebensgeschichte, Berlin, 1792, II, p. 253. 

8 See “Solomon Maimon’s Geschichte seiner philosophischen Autorschaft 
in Dialogen, aus seinen hinterlassenen Papieren.”’ Neues Museum der Phi- 
losophie und Literatur, herausgegeben von Friedrich Bouterwek, 1804, Teil I, 


p. 137. 
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clear and distinct concepts. This kindled a new light, stirred 
up his mind, and provoked an urge to re-define, according to the 
new requirements, the. whole stock of concepts he had gathered. 

And, finally, from Kant he learned to distinguish between 
mere formal and real thought. The former is governed by the 
laws of logic, the law of identity and that of contradiction, while 
the reality of objects cannot be determined by it. The distinction 
between formal thought and real thought became a cornerstone 
of the whole structure of Maimon’s system. As a result of this 
distinction Maimon came to regard the realm of real thought, 
i. e. thought of real objects, as confined to objects the conditions 
for the possible construction of which are clearly defined, that 
is to say, only mathematical objects; but with reference to the 
principle of causality as applied to given natural objects, it can 
be doubted, with Hume, whether it is real or perhaps the result 
of a psychological association of ideas. Herein lie the roots of 
Maimon’s skepticism as well as the basis of his metaphysics. 

Maimon is a skeptic in the sense that he follows Hume in 
maintaining that experience can give us only relative certainty. 
According to Maimon, Kant did not succeed in refuting Hume. 
If one maintains, with Hume, that causality is. the result of a 
psychological association of ideas, the critical philosopher is 
powerless to disprove it. In other words, the question quid facti? 
has not been satisfactorily solved by Kant. In this sense Maimon 
is an empiricist skeptic. But for the purpose of experience com- 
parative certainty is sufficient. If, however, one is not satisfied 
with relative certainty and searches for absolute certainty, for 
concepts which are universally and generally valid, it is necessary 
to assume the idea of an infinite reason in relation to which the 
synthetical propositions in which our scientific laws concerning 
the phenomena of the world are expressed are convertible into 
analytical ones. Our synthetical propositions with reference to 
experience which grant us merely comparative certainty are in 
truth analytical propositions, even though we may not be able 
to perform the transformation of all synthetical propositions 
into analytical ones. In relation to the infinite mind, however, 
there are only analytical propositions. In this sense Maimon is 
a rational dogmatist. 
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In the course of this study we have set ourselves the task 
first, of presenting Maimon’s conception of Maimonides’ treat- 
ment of the problem of creation, which is for Kant and Maimon 
an antimony of human reason; then that of presenting Maimon’s 
criticism of Kant’s tfeatment of the antinomies, in which we 
shall trace the connection of Maimon’s thought with that of 
Maimonides; and, finally, that of presenting Maimon’s own 
conception of the antinomies, especially that of creation. 


If 


In his exposition of the philosophy of Maimonides, Maimon 
presents Maimonides’ arguments against the Aristotelean proofs 
for the non-creation of the world. These proofs are based on 
the process of becoming as experienced in nature, which is always 
the coming into existence out of some previous reality. Now 
Maimonides admits that all becoming in the world is not a 
becoming out of nothing, but it is wrong to conclude from the 
process of becoming exemplified in nature as to the origin of the 
world as a whole. The creation of the world ex nihilo cannot be 
refuted on the basis of our knowledge of nature, i. e. of experience, 
in which there can be no coming into existence from absolute 
non-existence, since the origin of the world is beyond the limits of 
given nature and transcends the sphere of experiential knowl- 
edge. Maimon then renders Maimonides’ additional thought 
thus: ‘‘Should Aristotle or his followers argue against us, writes 
Maimonides, since we hold that the properties of the universe 
as it exists at present prove nothing as regards its creation, how 
could you prove the creation of the world out of nothing? To 
this our answer is, this is not our intention at all. We desire 
merely to show that this problem cannot be solved on the basis 
of natural experience. The creation of the world out of nothing 
is at least problematically possible; this is what we intend to 
prove.’’'° The basis for this thought is in the Guide, II, 17, where 
Maimonides clearly says that zow.his intention is not to prove 


9 Maimon’s Lebensgeschichte, II, p. 94 ff. 
10 Ibid., p. 97 £. 
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creation, but merely to demonstrate its possibility; later on, 
however, he will proceed to prove creation.™ But Maimon ignores 
the word nny, now, which he does not render at all; and then he 
translates the phrase w7)nn 1nvn mi7wPK not as the possibility of 
its creation (i. e. of the world) but that creation is problematically 
possible. 

The tendency of Maimon’s presentation of Maimonides’ 
thought is revealed by Maimon’s following remark: ‘‘The 
thinking reader who is acquainted with modern philosophy will 
recognize some similarity between Maimonides’ arguments 
against Aristotle and Kant’s refutation of dogmatic philosophy. 
Kant proves that the dogmatic philosophers are not entitled to 
argue from the nature of the world as a phenomenon to the 
nature of the world as a thing-in-itself. In the same manner 
Maimonides argues that Aristotle is not entitled to conclude 
from the nature of the world as it is in actual existence as to 
the nature of the origin of the world as a whole.’ Maimon thus 
interpreted Maimonides’ arguments against the Aristotelians in 
the spirit of the critical philosophy of Kant, that the problem of 
the creation of the world is an antinomy, that is to say, it cannot 
in principle be solved on the basis of arguments derived from the 
experience of the process of becoming in the world. 

There was a time when I understood Maimonides’ arguments 
against the Aristotelians in a manner similar to that of Maimon 
without knowing of Maimon’s interpretation of Maimonides.” 
On further consideration, however, one must reflect that a whole 


™ Cf. oaiai am, I, 17: 92) nya aw ony Apa 2) wow dy ye on, 
Zax wine obiyay onpw any dane xo mew navn Bd wd aynny xd nry aos 
MNSD7 y3bO TR NANA Myon Nt van xd) \wnD INVA MAWES NIT 12 Saw IWR 

12792 prom xd awe 

% Lebensgeschichte, II, p. 98. 

3 Cf. my essay “The Philosophy of Maimonides and its Systematic Place 
in the History of Philosophy,” in Philosophy, The Journal of the British Insti- 
tute of Philosophy, 1936, p. 64: ‘‘In this problem of creatio ex nthilo, Maimonides 
followed a course similar to the critical method of Kant. He does not try to 
prove the creation of the world in opposition to Aristotle. He tries only to dis- 
prove the eternity of the world. He has transferred the problem of creatio ex 
nthilo from the sphere of theoretical knowledge to the sphere of faith, of 
practical ethics,”’ etc. 
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world divides the arguments of Maimonides from the Kantian 
method. For while Maimonides merely tries to show that a given 
set of arguments for non-creation is not conclusive, the critical 
method of Kant.,points out the impossibility in principle of 
concluding from the natural phenomena as appearances as to 
the nature of the world as a thing-in-itself. Whereas Maimonides’ 
refutation of the Aristotelian proofs is merely a factual one, i. e. 
that the existing proofs are not conclusive, the Kantian refutation 
of metaphysics is, on the other hand, systematically based on 
the principle that metaphysical problems, such as creation or 
the existence of God, cannot be solved by means of logic the 
validity of which is confined to the realm of experience. In other 
words, the antinomies, one of which is the problem of creation, 
are a manifestation of the fundamental limitation of human rea- 
son. Maimonides in his criticism of the Aristotelian arguments 
for non-creation in no wise reached the heights of critical thought. 
The similarity between Kant and Maimonides is thus merely 
apparent and misleading. 

In this connection it is of interest to note Maimon’s funda- 
mental distinction between different kinds of skepticism. There 
are two kinds of skepticism, writes Maimon, one negative and 
the other positive.* The first arises when two opposing views 
lack cogent and conclusive proofs. The second arises, however, 
when the two opposing propositions have equally valid arguments 
in their favor. The first implies mere ignorance in reference to 
the material of the proposition; the second is the result of an 
equilibrium between the two opposing views, as the case is, for 
instance, with the antinomies of pure reason, where the thesis 
and the antithesis have equally valid arguments. In the spirit 
of this distinction of Maimon, when applied to the problem of 
creation, it would seem that Maimonides’ treatment of the 
arguments against creation leads to a skepticism of the first kind, 
i. e. a negative skepticism, while the result of Kant’s treatment 
of the problem is a positive skepticism. This distinction follows 
from the consideration that Maimonides, in trying to show the 
inconclusiveness of the arguments for non-creation, merely refers 


™%4 Philosophisches Wérterbuch, Berlin, 1791, p. 217. 
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to a matter of fact, while the Kantian position is rather that 
metaphysical problems concerning the thing-in-itself cannot, in 
principle, be solved by means of reason, which is the very defini- 
tion of antinomy. The distinction between the two kinds of 
skepticism amounts, as it were, to a difference between contingent 
and necessary truth. Whereas Maimonides’ refutation of the 
Aristotelian arguments leads to a negative skepticism and to a 
contingent, factual truth, the Kantian conception of the problem 
of creation as an antinomy involves a positive skepticism and a 
necessary truth. 

Maimon, however, seems to have understood Maimonides as 
not merely rejecting a certain group of arguments, but as proving 
that, in principle, it is impossible to establish the eternity of the 
world on the basis of becoming as experienced in existing nature, 
and thus treats it as an antinomy. Maimon seems to have over- 
looked the fundamental difference between them. 

There is, however, another passage in the Guide in which 
Maimonides comes nearer to the conception of the problem of 
creation as an antinomy. Maimonides was critical of the Kalam, 
which tried to prove the existence of God on the basis of the 
creation of the world. He rejected its method of making the 
thesis of the creation of the world the premise from which to 
derive the existence of God as the creator. Maimonides writes: 
“For it is well known to all clear and correct thinkers who do 
not wish to deceive themselves that this question, namely, 
whether the universe was created or is eternal, cannot be ans- 
wered with absolute certainty; here human intellect must pause.” 
The thesis of the creation of the world should not therefore be 
taken as a necessary premise for proving the existence of God. 
Maimon, in his commentary to the Guide, I, 71, remarks on the 
phrase »bow snyn in the Guide (Stillstand des Verstandes), »1D0 
myt nxp nvow (Wegen Vorurteile).5 The expression Stillstand des 
Verstandes would seem to imply that Maimon here intends to 
emphasize the impossibility in principle of attaining a final solu- 
tion to the metaphysical problem of creation, i. e. whether the 
world has beginning in time or has existed eternally. On the other 


sn nyai, ed. Berlin, spn, p. 74b. 
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hand, the expression Wegen Vorurteile, because of prejudices, 
would seem rather to imply that the cause for not having found 
a solution of this metaphysical problem is historically condi- 
tioned. It is because of certain prejudices which are as a matter 
of fact historically given’ that man was unable to solve this 
problem. Or perhaps the prejudices to which Maimon here 
refers are to be understood in a more fundamental and basic 
sense. Not merely the historically given prejudices of men at a 
certain period in the development of human thought are meant, 
but the prejudices inherent in man as such in view of the fact 
that his thought in general is related to experience by its very 
constitution, and therefore it is in principle impossible for man 
to transcend the limits of experience. Maimon leaves us in the 
dark as to his exact meaning. However, from Maimon’s remark 
on Maimonides’ theory of creation we learn that he interpreted 
Maimonides in the critical spirit, i. e. that the metaphysical 
problem of creation cannot in principle be solved because of the 
limitations inherent in the human reason and because of the 
impossibility for the human mind to transcend the realm of 
experience. 

Moreover, in his autobiography,® Maimon renders Maimon- 
ides’ thought in the sense that the problem of creation cannot be 
decided one way or the other by means of rational proofs. 
Maimon then quotes in support of Maimonides the Kantian 
distinction between the world as appearance and the world as a 
thing-in-itself. With regard to the latter, creation as well as non- 
creation can equally be proved, and the problem is, therefore, 
an antinomy. 

On the basis of the following considerations, however, it is 
legitimate to interpret Maimonides in the critical sense that the 
problem of creation is an antinomy and not merely a statement of 
a historical fact that up till now the problem of creation has not 
been solved. The expression Maimonides employs with reference 
to the problem of creation, that it is a »b>w ayn (in Arabic: 
bpy Api), seems to imply that creation is a problem at which 
our reason has reached its limits. In the original Arabic the 


19 Tip ai88: 
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phrase runs as follows: bpy 9 pv NTN) "yup JNTIII NTN OXY NP, 
The verb bxy in the Arabic is an imperfect passive of I. Ibn 
Tibbon, however, translates it with the imperfect active XY 
mbx iy In the Ibn Tibbon translation of the phrase the implica- 
tion is definitely contained that a solution of this problem cannot 
be reached: Ibn Tibbon thus caught the right spirit of the original 
by translating it in this way. For if Maimonides had wanted 
merely to convey that no solution of the problem of creation 
has been found, he would have used a perfect active instead of 
an imperfect passive. And then the expression Spy »pi in Ibn 
Tibbon’s translation as °b>w any implies also that the human 
intellect must stop at this point, i. e. that no definite solution of 
this problem can be found.?7 

On the other hand, however, Maimonides continues to argue 
how preposterous the method of the Kalam is by referring to 
the fact that for thousands of years philosophers have argued 
whether the world is created or has existed eternally and have 
not reached a final and decisive solution of this problem. The 
state of the problem is thus the result or the manifestation of the 
historical fact that no solution of this problem has been finally 
established. If this is the correct meaning of the phrase *b>w typ, 
it is still not an antinomy in the Kantian sense, the very essence 
of which consists of the argument that our thought and logic have 
validity only with reference to objects of experience, but meta- 
physical problems, such as the creation of the world or the 
existence of a Supreme Being, which are beyond the realm of 
experience, cannot in principle be solved by means of logic. 

However, taking into consideration the Scholastic spirit of 
Maimonides, for which the concept of the progress of human 
thought was unknown, any problem which has not been solved 
till now will never be solved. The very essence of Scholasticism 
consists of the investigation of the literary sources of the great 
minds of the past on the assumption that the human mind has, 
as it were, exhausted itself. No fundamentally new truths can 
be discovered. The only purpose of philosophical investigation 
consists of understanding and expounding the truths presented 


17 Cf. Munk’s translation, vol. I, p. 347; also that of Friedlander, p. 111. 
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by the great minds of the past who have exhausted the realm 
of truth. The investigation of who said what and when seems 
to be the hallmark of Scholasticism. Therefore a problem which 
has not been solved till now, for which I would suggest the 
designation of a historical antinomy, gains the dignity of a 
fundamental and systematic ahtinomy, inasmuch as a problem 
which has not been solved by the great minds of the past has 
little chance, if any, of being solved in the future. Even assuming 
that Maimonides’ intention is merely to establish an historical 
antinomy on the basis of the historical situation of the problem, 
in view of the Scholastic spirit of his thought, an _ historical 
antinomy gains the validity and dignity of a systematic and 
fundamental antinomy. Maimon was thus correct in interpreting 
Maimonides’ refutation of the Aristotelian arguments in the 
spirit of the Kantian concept of antinomies. 

Maimonides was not satisfied with a mere refutation of the 
Aristotelian arguments, but produced an argument of his own 
for the creation of the world from the heavenly bodies. If the 
existence of the world, Maimonides argues, is to be fully explained 
on the basis of natural and necessary laws, as the Aristotelians 
maintain, the order'of all phenomena will have to be deduced 
from these necessary and permanent laws. But while the phe- 
nomena of the sublunary world are sufficiently explained accord- 
ing to the laws of cause and effect, the movement of the heavenly 
bodies, the difference of their velocity and direction, cannot be 
logically derived from these laws. We must, therefore, assume 
that all superlunar phenomena are the result of design rather 
than of necessity arid of permanent laws of nature. Without our 
assuming the existence of design, it is impossible to find a 
sufficient cause determining the number of stars and their 
respective spheres, the various distances between them, and 
their individual motions. According to the theory of creation, 
however, all these can easily be explained. For we say that 
there is a Supreme Being who determines the direction and 
velocity of each sphere and has endowed each of them with its 
peculiar properties." 


8 oria m9, II, 19. 
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Maimon adduces this proof of Maimonides and adds the 
following modifying remark: ‘‘With this Maimonides intended 
to weaken the Aristotelian conception of the necessity and 
eternity of the world.’’*® Thus Maimon held that Maimonides 
did not consider it a definite proof but merely an attempt to 
weaken the Aristotelian arguments. Maimon then offers the 
following objection: “I must note here that Maimonides’ objec- 
tion to the opinion of Aristotle is based on a fallacy. The world 
may be finite or infinite in point of time, i. e. it may havea begin- 
ning in time or not. In any event, all phenomena as the result of 
the highest wisdom must be explainable on the basis of the law 
of sufficient reason. This is a requirement of reason. How far we 
can go with the process of rationalization is quite irrelevant. 
What Maimonides considered as inexplicable according to the 
state of astronomy of his time may well be explained on the 
basis of the new discoveries and especially in agreement with 
the natural system of Newton. The concept of the highest order 
of law in the constitution of the world is a necessary idea of 
reason which, in the application of our understanding with 
regard to the objects of experience, we can constantly and 
steadily approach, but never fully attain. For there will always 
remain phenomena which we will not be in a position to deduce 
rationally, even though we have to assume that the phenomena 
are subject to the general laws prevailing in nature... Even in 
the system of Newton there are gaps. For there are unsolved 
problems which cannot be explained according to the laws of 
general attraction. They suggest, therefore, the necessity of 
discovering natural laws of a higher order and of greater gener- 
ality to which the unexplained phenomena as well as the laws 
of attraction are subordinated and thus a greater unity estab- 
lished. But it is illegitimate on the basis of the argumentum ad 
ignorantiam to argue either for or against the creation of the 
world.’’?° 

In order to appreciate the validity of Maimon’s criticism of 
Maimonides, it is proper to illustrate, by some example from 


"9 Lebensgeschichte, 11, p. 98. 
20 Ibid., p. 103 ff. The translation is mine. 
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the history of science, the role which an exception to a natural 
law may play in contributing to the discovery of new scientific 
phenomena. Whenever an exception from a natural law is 
encountered, it may turn out to be not a real but an apparent 
exception, an illusion’ The following example, famous in the 
history of science, will sufficiently illustrate the point. The 
astronomer Bessel doubted the validity of the Newtonian law 
of gravitation because of the observed irregularity of the course of 
Uranus. It was then discovered that these irregularities are due 
to another planet (Neptune), the existence of which was un- 
known previously. 

The astronomer Leverrier deduced the existence of Neptune, 
prior to the discovery of its existence through direct observation, 
on the basis of the Newtonian law of gravitation and the irregu- 
larities of the course followed by Uranus. Thus the observed 
“irregularities” of the path of Uranus not only did not refute 
the law of gravitation but, contrariwise, proved to be a confirma- 
tion of the law of gravitation, with the help of which the existence 
of another planet was deduced and the right explanation of the 
‘irregular’ course of Uranus was discovered. Thus when we 
encounter exceptions to a natural law, when we experience 
phenomena which cannot be explained according to the natural 
laws known to us, the problem always.arises as to how they are 
to be interpreted, for what appears at first as an exception to 
the law may in the course of time prove to be a confirmation of 
the law or a stimulus for the discovery of new laws. 

By the finite, limited mind no exception may be considered 
final, but must be treated as a mere problem. Therefore no 
exception to a natural law as conceived by man should be treated 
as a proof for the existence of design in nature and for the 
creation of the world by God. Only to an infinite mind which 
encompasses infinity could there, in principle, be real exceptions 
to the law. But, on the other hand, an infinite mind may be in 
possession of a system of natural laws by which all phenomena 
without any exception are explained. Moreover, the very idea of 
an infinite mind implies an absolute and ideal reason in relation 
to which there is absolute identity of thought and reality, and 
all reality is deducible from its thought. It is therefore not 
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permissible to assume exceptions to the laws conceived by the 
infinite mind. Even though real exceptions to the law are in 
principle possible in relation only to an unlimited mind which 
embraces infinity, the very idea of an infinite mind, out of whose 
thought all reality is deducible, does not permit of the assumption 
of the reality of exceptions. It is self-contradictory to assume the 
reality of exceptions to the laws conceived by the infinite mind. 
In relation to a restricted, finite mind, however, all exceptions to 
the law should not be taken as definite and real, but must be 
treated merely as problematical tasks posed by reality for further 
investigation. Thus Maimon’s criticism of Maimonides’ argu- 
ment for creation is bound up with his critical concept of the 
world as an endless task and with his fundamental distinction 
between a finite and infinité reason. 

This fundamental distinction, which occupies such a pivotal 
place in Maimon’s system of thought, can be interpreted in a 
methodical and critical sense. The idea of an infinite reason as 
introduced by Maimon can be understood not as a dogmatic 
assumption of a reality existing in itself, but as an idea, a method 
by which the limitations of the finite, limited human mind are 
brought into relief. Just as the Kantian concept of an intellectus 
archetypus does not imply a positive and dogmatic assertion of 
the reality of such an intellect, but is merely an idea introduced 
for the purpose of describing the limitations of the human mind, 
so Maimon’s idea of an infinite reason is-to be interpreted. 

The concept of an infinite mind implies the idea of an absolute 
unity of thought and reality; it is the ideal of the absolute solution 
of all problems toward which our limited human mind steadily 
and continuously strives.* Thus the idea of an infinite reason is 
for Maimon closely connected with his concept of the thing-in 
itself. The thing-in-itself is not an ens realis, an existing entity, 
but a mere idea of absolute unity of thought and reality, a goal 
which our human, limited mind constantly strives to approach. 

Maimon introduced the idea of an infinite mind out of episte- 


2t As Maimon points out: The world in its totality as the result of the 
highest wisdom must be explainable according to the law of sufficient reason.”’ 
Lebensgeschichte, Il, p. 103. 
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mological considerations which are beyond the scope of the 
present essay. In the present context it is of interest merely to 
note the bearing of the distinction between a finite and infinite 
reason on the problem of antinomies in general and on the method 
of interpretation of an exception to natural law. According to 
Maimon, it is not permissible, on the basis of phenomena which 
cannot be explained in accordance with the existing system of 
natural laws, to conclude as to the existence of design in the 
universe, and consequently of the creation of the cosmos. Since 
the limited, human mind is always in the middle of the road in 
its striving for unity, phenomena which cannot be deduced 
from natural law should be considered solely as tasks and as 
stimuli for further investigation. 

Maimon’s criticism of Maimonides’ proof for the creation of 
the world corresponds to his conception of miracle and to his 
criticism of dogmatic theology which is based on miracles. ‘‘Inas- 
much as revealed religion is based on miracles,’’ Maimon writes, 
“its validity can be doubted. For even though the fact of miracles 
as such may be verified and are not subject to doubt, yet it is 
not excluded that they may be explained by natural laws un- 
known to us. A miracle is a phenomenon which cannot be 
explained by natural law as known to us, but since our knowledge 
of nature and of its laws is limited, we are not entitled to declare 
an occurrence to be a miracle, for it is possible that at a later 
date a law will be discovered by which the occurrence will be 
explained.’’” 

Thus a phenomenon which we are unable fully to explain we 
are entitled merely to declare a problem for our limited, finite 
mind. Only an infinite mind to which all laws, present, past and 
future, are known, could declare an extraordinary occurrence a 
miracle. Just as a miraculous occurrence should be considered 
merely as a problem, so a natural phenomenon which cannot be 
deduced from the present system of natural laws should not be 
taken as a proof for the existence of design but rather as a 
problem for further investigation. 

For Maimonides, however, as is the case with all scholastics 


22 Philosophisches Worterbuch, p. 218. 
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for whom the system of laws prevailing in nature and known by 
us has the character of finality, an exemption from the natural 
law is not apparent and temporary but real and final. Therefore 
on the basis of such inexplicable phenomena we are entitled to 
assume the existence of design and the creation of the world by 
a Supreme Being who has for some purpose endowed the indi- 
vidual heavenly bodies with their singular and particular charac- 
teristics. Thus Maimonides’ proof for creation as well as Mai- 
mon’s criticism are to be viewed in the light of their general out- 
look and as integral parts of their respective systems of thought. 


gas 


The antinomies of Kant are: creation and non-creation of the 
world; the existence and non-existence of a simple substance; 
freedom and absolute causality; the existence and non-existence 
of an absolutely necessary being. Whenever we not only employ 
principles of understanding for the purpose of comprehending 
objects of experience, but venture to extend these principles 
beyond the realm of experience, we involve ourselves in a 
dialectical difficulty that both the positive assertion and its 
negation can neither be definitely confirmed nor refuted either 
by experience or by rational methods. The positive assertion in 
the realm of metaphysics (thesis) is free from contradiction, and 
one may find a rational basis for its necessity in the very nature 
of reason, but its negation (antithesis) can equally be maintained 
and proved on grounds just as valid and convincing. The positive 
assertions concerning metaphysical objects, such as the creation 
of the world, the existence of simple substance, freedom. and 
God (the theses) are, according to Kant, transcendental ideas 
and the results of a process of thought which posits an absolute, 
unconditional principle for the conditional judgment. The idea 
of the world as a whole expresses the full and complete series 
of the conditions of a given phenomenon. In each particular 
phenomenon a conditioned magnitude, a conditioned matter and a 
conditioned effect and dependent reality are given. Therefore the 
cosmological idea demands the complete series of the conditions 
of a particular given phenomenon. Since there are various kinds 
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of logical propositions, categorical, hypothetical and disjunctive, 
it follows that there are necessarily corresponding ideas which 
are categories embracing totality: absolute subject, absolute cause 
and totality of the world. Im the forms of logical conclusions lies 
the root of the antinomies, i. e. the conflict of reason with itself. 

Maimon extended the sphere of ideas and the scope of anti- 
nomies and thus demonstrated that they require a much more 
general solution than that offered by Kant. Antinomies are to 
be found, according to Maimon, not only in metaphysics but 
also in physics as well as in mathematics. This fact proves that 
the antinomies are not merely the result of certain logical forms 
of judgment, but they express rather an inherent: quality of 
human thought as such. This consists in that our reason can be 
considered under two aspects, as an absolute reason, not limited 
by sensibility and its laws, and as our own limited and restricted 
understanding, subject to the laws governing sensibility. 

The theory of infinity in mathematics as well as the infinite 
objects in physics necessarily involve us in antinomies. The 
complete series of all natural numbers is not an object of intuition 
and perception, but merely an idea through which the continuous 
progress into infinity is considered as an object. We involve our- 
selves in a conflict by considering something as an object which 
could never be such. The solution of this antinomy consists in 
the following: We can not possibly produce an infinite series 
except through an infinite succession in time, for our perception 
is bound up with the form of time. And since an infinite succession 
in time could never be fully completed, an infinite series could 
never be produced as an object. An infinite reason, however, 
which is not restricted by forms of sensibility could conceive a 
concept of an infinite series at one stroke without a process 
extended in time. What is, thus, for understanding in its re- 
stricted, limited form a mere idea is for the absolute reason a 
real object.?? We have here a striking illustration of Maimon’s 


23 Cf. Versuch tiber die Transzendentalphilosophie, p. 228: ‘‘Daker ist das, 
was der Verstand seiner Einschrankung nach, als blosse Idee betrachtet, 
seiner absoluten Existenz nach ein reeles Objekt.’ Here the expression ‘“‘seiner 
absoluten Existenz nach”’ must, I believe, refer to the infinite mind of which 
the human mind is a part. 
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concept of the infinite reason as an explanation of the thinking 
process of man. Our thinking can be considered under the aspect 
of an absolute, unlimited reason due to the fact that it is a part 
of the infinite mind. And just as in relation to the infinitesimals 
and in reference to the problem of quid juris the idea of the 
infinite reason explains the process of human thought and its 
relation to real objects,?4 the problem of antinomies, too, is solved 
by Maimon with the help of the idea of an infinite, absolute 
mind of which the human mind is a part. 

The idea of an infinite reason which plays such an eminent 
role in Maimon’s philosophy can be traced to the influence of 
Maimonides. In the Guide, I. 1., Maimonides interprets the 
Hebrew term Zelem (image, form) in the Biblical passage ‘‘In 
the image of God created He him” (Gen. 1.27) as referring to 
the intellectual capacity of man, which consists of the ability to 
conceive the universal forms of reality. Now Maimonides’ inter- 
pretation of the Biblical passage is valid only when we assume 
that the human intellect (finite) and the Divine Intellect (infinite) 
are of the same nature and differ only in degree. Maimon felt 
this, and accordingly interprets Maimonides in his commentary” 
in the following manner: there are two distinct modes of thought, 
one is a process from a priori to a posteriori, and the other is a 
process from a posteriori to a priori. This distinction is valid 
only with regard to a finite reason, such as the human intellect, 
for which the existing objects are given and are not the result of 
its own thought, i. e. the concepts revolve around the real objects. 


24 Cf. ibid., pp. 27 ff., 64 ff. and M7107 nyaa, end of the preface nnd». 
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But with regard to the infinite reason, the distinction between 
these two processes of thought has no meaning, as there can be 
no objects given to it; the real objects must be the product of its 
thought. Consequently, the thinking of infinite reason can be 
only a priort. 

Now an intellect can conceive itself or the universals which 
constitute the essence of reality, but it cannot comprehend 
existents inasmuch as they are not rational. The infinite reason 
can thus conceive of a limited intellect by imagining itself in a 
finite manner, i. e. by a process of limitation with regard to its 
own infinite reason it arrives at a finite reason. Likewise a finite 
reason can imagine infinite reason by a process of the negation 
of its own limitations. ‘“‘Finite reason and the infinite reason are 
thus of the same kind, they differ only in degree. This is the real 
meaning of the Biblical passage according to Maimonides: ‘In 
the image of God created He him.’ ” 

The very fact that Maimon introduces the concept of infinite 
reason in his commentary on that chapter of the Guide which 
deals with the relationship of human and divine reason seems 
to indicate that he was conscious of the affinity of his and 
Maimonides’ thought, and that, while he was reinterpreting 
Maimonides in accordance with his own purposes, Maimonides 
in turn had influenced him in this conception. 

But to return to our original exposition, Maimon writes 
that the human mind is in a position either to substitute objects 
for ideas or, conversely, to dissolve objects into ideas. This is 
the case with reference to convergent series. We are in a position 
to find their exact numerical value; and definite numbers can, 
on the other hand, be converted into an infinite series.” 

There are ideas, however, which continuously approach the 
objects but can never reach them, and therefore the objects can 
never be substituted for the ideas. This is the case with the 
irrational roots. Through infinite series (according to the binomial 
theorem) we are able to approach the objects, but their definite 
value can never be found. We have here an antinomy, since 
reason, on the one hand, prescribes a rule by which definite 


2% Versuch uiber die Transzendentalphilosophie, p. 227 ff. 
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numbers must be found, and, on the other, proves the impossi- 
bility of accomplishing the task. These are examples of antinomies 
in mathematics.?7 

In addition to the mathematical antinomies, we encounter 
antinomies in physics; especially the concept of motion leads to 
a conflict of reason with itself. This antinomy arises as a result 
of relativity of motion. The motion of a body is the change of 
its place in relation to another body in space. This relation 
between objects is a mere subjective idea which should not be 
attributed to the objects as such. Consequently, motion which 
concerns the relation between objects should not be attributed 
to one object more than to another. In order that this subjective 
idea of the relation between objects obtain objective validity, 
we must ascribe to the object a@ another motion, apart from the 
change of its relation to the object 6 which is reciprocal. We 
maintain that the object a is in motion and not b, because a has 
changed its relation not only in regard to 0 but also in regard to 
c, while 6 has changed its relation only with regard to a and not 
with reference to c. But since the relation between a and c is in 
its turn also reciprocal, we are not entitled to ascribe the motion 
to the object a more than to the object c, and the relational 
subjective character of motion has not been eliminated by intro- 
ducing the third object c, but merely shifted from a } to a c. 
We will have to introduce another body d in relation to which 
only a changes its place and not c, and so ad infinitum. We are 
thus unable to ascribe motion to an object a without thinking of 
its relation to an infinity of objects which is impossible to 
accomplish. Yet reason demands (for the purpose of experience) 
the assumption of absolute motion. We have here an antinomy; 
we unjustifiably ascribe absolute motion to an object while it is 
a mere subjective, relational concept. 

Another antinomy is the idea of the actual existence of the 
infinitely small. When a wheel revolves around its axis, all its 
parts move at one and the same time. We can imagine the wheel 
as consisting of an infinite number of circles. The nearer a circle 
is to its center, the slower is its motion, since it covers less space 


27 Ibid. 
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than do the wider circles. It follows that there is in nature as an 
actual reality an infinitely small motion, a motion which is 
omni dabili minor. We have here an antinomy, inasmuch as an 
infinitely small motion must be thought of as a reality, while it 
cannot be thought of as an object of experience. Maimon then 
deals with a problem of motion of a circle. It will suffice for us 
here merely to refer to his conclusion, namely, that we must 
assume the reality of the infinitely small magnitude, not merely 
as a mathematical infinity, i.e. the possibility of division ad 
infinitum, but as an actually existing infinity, as the constitutive 
elements of finite magnitudes. Here arises an antinomy, for on 
the one hand reason demands that the process of division of a 
definite magnitude never be stopped, so that we can never arrive 
at an infinitely small element, but on the other hand, there are 
cases in which we must assume the reality of such an element. 
It follows from all the examples cited that the infinite, in 
relation to our capacity of producing it, is a mere idea. Nonthe- 
less, the infinite is to a certain extent an actual reality. These 
antinomies require a solution just as much as the Kantian 
antinomies, and they cannot be solved by the Kantian method. 
For Kant’s solution refers to antinomies restricted to the meta- 
physical realm and would not apply to the antinomies in the 
realm of physics. By positing the idea of an infinite reason, 
Maimon claims the superiority of his approach to the problem of 
antinomies. He conceives of our capacity of comprehension as 
having two aspects: a limited, restricted understanding which 
is bound by the laws of sensibility, and a reason sharing in an 
unlimited absolute reason that it is capable of conceiving objects 
beyond the realm of sensibility and the laws to which it is 
subject, and of transforming relational subjective concepts into 
absolute concepts, as in the case of absolute motion. Thus 
Maimon’s solution to the problem of antinomies is closely con- 
nected with his concept of an infinite reason of which the human 
reason is a part and in which he was influenced by Maimonides. 
It is of great interest to note that in another connection’® 
28 Cf, S. Maimons Streifereien im Gebiete der Philosophie, Berlin, 1793, 


p. 226 f.; also Anfangsgrinde der Newtonischen Philosophie von Dr. Pemberton, 
Berlin, 1793, Vorrede von S. Maimon. 
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Maimon speaks of absolute motion as of a fiction of the human 
imagination, and the same applies to the concept of infinity, while 
here Maimon proves on the basis of these concepts the anti- 
nomian character of human thinking. 

This proves, to my mind, that Maimon understood by fiction 
not a conscious falsehood but ideas of thought which are the 
product of the imagination. In the fictions as well as in the 
ideas is manifest the infinite character of human thought and 
imagination,?° for human thought is capable of transcending by 
means of these concepts the realm of sensibility. This is also in 
agreement with the very origin of the term fiction, which is 
derived from the Latin fingo, facere, meaning to make, create, 
produce. It is evident that Maimon understood by the concept 
fiction something totally different from what Vaihinger under- 
stood it to mean.° The latter, who made this concept a corner- 
stone of his philosophy, understands by fiction a conscious false- 
hood, for only that which is empirically possible is true. An idea 
which is beyond the realm of experience and of sensibility is false 
and therefore a fiction, according to Vaihinger, while for Maimon 
fiction is the vehicle by which the human mind transcends the 
realm of empirical sensuous experience. In this act of the imagina- 
tion is manifest the infinite, absolute aspect of human thought 
as sharing in the infinite, absolute mind. Fiction is thus not a 
falsehood, as Vaihinger assumes, but a manifestion of a higher 
kind of truth, a truth transcending the empirical realm of sensi- 
bility and its laws. 

Maimon’s treatment of the problem of antinomies in his 
“Kritische Untersuchungen tiber den menschlichen Geist’’3* must 
be interpreted in the same way, namely, that the antinomies are 
the result of different aspects of human thinking. Therefore he 
deals with the transcendental antinomies not as a separate phe- 


29 As a matter of fact, Maimon defines the metaphysical ideas as fictions. 
See, for instance, Stretfereien im Gebeite der Philosophie, p. 30; Versuch einer 
neuen Logik, p. 206. 

3° Cf. Hans Vaihinger, Die Philosophie des Als-Ob, 1st edition IQII, 
passim. 

* Kritische Untersuchungen tiber den menschlichen Geist, oder das héhere 
Erkenntnis- und Willensvermégen, Leipzig, 1797, p. 221 ff. 
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nomenon but in close connection with the mathematical anti- 
nomies, for in both of them is manifest the same characteristic 
of the human mind. The thesis and the antithesis have their root 
in a different emphasis: while the first emphasizes the actual 
cognition of an object, the second emphasizes the mere process 
of thinkability of an object. The thesis is bound up with sensi- 
bility and its laws, and the antithesis is the result of the imagi- 
native faculty of the human mind which is capable of tran- 
scending the realm of sensibility. Herein lies the reason of 
Maimon’s parallel treatment of the transcendental antinomies 
with the mathematical antinomies. 

As the forms of intuition, i. e. space and time are the basis 
of mathematics, Maimon prefaces the problem of antinomies in 
general with the observation that time and space as intuitions, 
as dealt with by the mathematicians, can be obtained only 
through a process of thinking ad infinitum. Time and space, as con- 
cepts of succession and the discreteness of objects, cannot be con- 
ceived in themselves but are bound up with the perceived objects. 

The idea (Vorstellung) of space, according to Maimon, pre- 
supposes sensuous variety and diversity. Space is not a quality 
inherent in things themselves, as Kant has conclusively proved 
against the dogmatic philosophers, nor is it a transcendental 
form of intuition of external objects, as Kant proposes. Space is 
rather, according to Maimon, the abstract form of the variety 
and heterogeneity of the external objects. We cannot, by virtue 
of the constitution of our mind, imagine sensuous objects as 
different from us and from each other without imagining them 
at the same time in space beyond us and beyond each other. 
Space is, therefore, originally the form of the variety of external 
objects. Only by an illusion of the imagination is space regarded 
as a transcendental form of the external objects as such. By a 
certain mode of operation of the imagination, ideas which were 
originally related to certain objects are abstracted from them and 
imagined separately. Thus the idea of space, which is originally 
a form of variety of sensuous objects, is abstracted from the 
perception of objects and conceived as an entity in itself. 


32 Tbid., cf. also Streifereien etc., p. 261 ff. 
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The same applies to the idea of time. Time is not a form of 
internal intuition, as Kant proposes, but only the form of heter- 
ogeneous internal intuitions following one after another. When- 
ever the ideas in our consciousness are not heterogeneous, there 
can be no conception of succession in time. As space is the form 
of the variety of sensuous objects which are apart from each 
other, time is the form of the variety of perceptions following 
one after another. Time and space are thus forms of heterogeneity 
and variety of objects; and, therefore, they are the conditions 
of the possibility of a comparison between sensuous objects, i. e. 
of logical propositions concerning their relation to one another. 

The mathematicians, however, who think of time and space 
as divisible and capable of being extended ad infinitum, deal with 
the forms of space and time as produced by the imagination 
which conceives these forms as entities in themselves, not as 
relational concepts bound up with the perceived objects. They 
thus presuppose time and space as consisting of infinite series of 
siraple elements, i. e. mathematical points. 

The transcendental antinomies which are placed parallel to 
the mathematical ones are dealt with by Maimon after the 
mathematical antinomies.33 There are four mathematical anti- 
nomies. The first concerns the problem of whether a given number 
or magnitude presupposes an element, a unit, as the beginning 
of its synthesis or not. The thesis maintains: every given number 
or magnitude presupposes a simple element, a unit, as the 
beginning of its synthesis, for every given number or magnitude 
is nothing but an aggregation of such units. The former cannot 
exist without the latter. The antithesis says: every given number 
or magnitude has no beginning of its synthesis but can be divided 
as well as increased endlessly. Since every number can be 
increased as well as decreased endlessly, every given unit is sub- 
ject to the process of further increase or decrease. 

The solution of this antinomy consists in the following: the 
term “unit’’ is used in the thesis and in the antithesis in two 
totally different meanings. In the antithesis we are speaking of an 
arbitrarily taken unit which could be recognized as a magnitude 


33 See Kritische Untersuchungen, pp. 223-230. 
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in intuition, while the thesis speaks of an absolute unit which 
could not be recognized in intuition but merely thought as a 
concept. 

The same applies,to the second antinomy which. concerns 
the problem of divisibility. The thesis maintains that through 
the process of division of a given magnitude we arrive at a 
magnitude which is smaller than any other given magnitude. 
The antithesis argues that each given magnitude consists in 
turn of smaller magnitudes which could similarly be divided. It 
is, therefore, impossible through the process of division to arrive 
at a final magnitude. Here, too, the solution of the antinomy 
lies in the different meanings of the term ‘‘magnitude’”’ as used 
in the thesis and in the antithesis. The thesis understands magni- 
tude in an absolute sense (as omni dabili minus) which can only 
be thought of but not given as an object of intuition. The antithe- 
sis, however, speaks of magnitude as an object of cognition and 
intuition, (i.e. as quovis dato minus) and therefore no final 
magnitude could be obtained. We can think of the smallest 
magnitude but not construe it in intuition, for every magnitude 
as construed by our intuition could still be subject to further 
division. 

The third antinomy deals with the problem of the greatest 
number. The thesis says: in the series of possible numbers which 
begins with one and increases by one, there can be no greatest 
number. Assuming that JN is the greatest of all possible numbers, 
we can still add to it some of the others, or all of them, so that 
the sum total will be greater than NV. Therefore NV could not be 
the greatest of all possible numbers. The antithesis maintains: 
in the series of all possible numbers there must be one which is 
the greatest. For let us assume there is no greatest number; then 
it will be possible to find a greater number than any given 
number. There must, therefore, be a number which is greater than 
a given JN, and since N stands for any possible given number, 
there must be a number which is the greatest. Here, too, the 
solution is to be found in the distinction between the ‘‘given”’ 
and the ‘‘thought.”’ Any number which can be construed cannot 
be the greatest; the greatest number can only be thought. In 
other words, the antithesis speaks of the construction of the 
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greatest possible number as quovis dato majus, which could never 
be attained. The greatest number as a concept could only be 
thought of as omni dabili majus. 

The fourth antinomy concerns the concept of a curved line. 
The thesis maintains that a curved line as an object of geometry 
cannot consist of indivisible parts or points. The antithesis 
proves the opposite, namely, that a curved line consists of points. 
The solution of this antinomy lies in the same distinction between 
the “given’’ and the ‘‘thought.’’ A curved line is only as a 
geometrical place an object of geometry. For the construction 
of this object only a number of points is definitely given. The 
other points are merely ‘‘thought’’ and added for the purpose of 
making this object a single whole which the concept of a geo- 
metrical place presupposes. 

Just as the mathematical antinomies are introduced by 
Maimon for the purpose of granting to the problem of antinomies 
a larger scope, so he introduces two transcendental antinomies of 
his own for the same purpose. 

The thesis of the first antinomy maintains: succession of 
phenomena one upon the other presupposes the concept of time, 
and their being apart from one another presupposes the concept 
of space. Since succession means nothing but the conception of 
the phenomena occurring at different points in time, and being 
apart from one another means the conception of the objects 
being at different places in space, time and space must, therefore, 
be presupposed. The antithesis maintains the opposite: time and 
space presuppose succession and being apart from one another 
respectively. Time and space are quanta, inasmuch as they 
imply a manifold of similar parts. This manifold of similar parts 
it is possible to conceive only as being at different points in time 
and at different places in space, consequently time and space 
presuppose succession and discreteness. 

The second antinomy concerns the concept of a line. The 
thesis maintains: the concept of line presupposes the idea of 
space. Since a line is space determined through a concept, line 
and space are in the relation of determination and determinable, 
and the determination presupposes the determinable. The antith- 
esis maintains the opposite: the idea of space presupposes the 
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concept of line. For if space were the determinable, it would be 
more general than line as its determination. The features of space 
must then also be attributed to a line. The fact, however, is that 
to space, not toa line, are attributed three dimensions. 

The solution of the transcendental antinomies lies in the 
following: succession of objects and their discreteness could be 
directly perceived with the objects. Time and space, however, as 
a continuous and infinite whole could be imagined indirectly 
only by imagining a continuity and endlessness of objects. Thus, 
the transcendental antinomies have their root, just as the mathe- 
matical antinomies, in the distinction between empirical knowl- 
edge and thought. Space and time as mere ideas of thought are 
the conditions of the possible discreteness of objects as well as 
their succession one after another, and as such they are taken 
in the thesis. The thinkability of time and space is presupposed 
in the conception of objects. Time and space, however, as directly 
conceived and recognized objects of cognition are conditioned by 
the discreteness of the objects; they are cognizable only through 
and with the objects, as the antithesis maintains. 

This solution of the problem of antinomies applies equally to 
the mathematical antinomies of Kant,34 of which Maimon quotes 
as an example only the first. The world has a beginning in time 
and is limited in space, says the thesis. Here space and time are 
understood as objects of cognition. The world has a beginning 
in time means: the series of the past successive situations of the 
world and consequently also the past time which is recognizable 
through these situations are finite. This proposition, however, is 
not quite correct. Rather, it should be said: the world has a 
beginning with time, not 7m time, for ‘“‘in time” implies time prior 
to whe world, but time as such abstract from the object is not 
an object of cognition. 

Here, too, Maimon follows Maimonides, who speaks of time 
as an accident of motion. Maimonides writes: ‘“Time also belongs 
to the created things... Therefore in the proposition: God was 


34 Kant designates the first two antinomies as mathematical in distinction 
of the last two as dynamical. While the mathematical transcendental ideas 
synthesize the homogeneous, the dynamical may connect the heterogeneous. 
Cf. Critique of Pure Reason. The Transcendental Dialectic, Book II. 
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prior to the existence of the world, the term ‘was’ which is a 
temporal determination, and also the assumption of God existing 
an endless time prior to the existence of the world are to be 
understood in an imaginary sense. It is not real time but fictional 
time.’’35 

The antithesis maintains the opposite. The world has no 
beginning in time. Here time and space are considered as concepts 
of thought, and as such they can be thought of as endless, for to 
every number of given situations more can be added. The world 
has no beginning in time means: the given series of the past 
situations of the world may be finite, but to this series may be 
added in our thought ever more possible situations ad infinitum. 
Time as the condition of these possible situations is also infinite, 
since we think here of time and space as conditions not of given 
intuitions, but of all possible intuitions. 

The solution of the problem of antinomies took on another 
form with Maimon in his Philosophisches Worterbuch.** According 
to Maimon, there are two functions of the faculty of the imagina- 
tion. One is that of apprehension, which aims at the immediate 
perception of the world of objects, the other is the function of 
association which grants to the imagination the faculty of extend- 
ing the application of its concepts, such as causality, to objects 
beyond the limits of the objective world. The first and second 
antinomies of Kant are to be solved thus: while the thesis one- 
sidedly emphasizes the right of the function of apprehension 
and denies the right of the function of association, the antithesis 
emphatically defends the legitimacy of the function of associa- 
tion, and recognizes the right of the faculty of imagination to 
overstep the limits of experience. 

There is, however, no essential difference between Maimon’s 


33 Cf, maya) A, I, 13: Tn ws ,odiyn Naw ONP KWAN WA IN Dwr Aw 
PR wor odiya nya onp inwxo qwonn Sowa nbyw vp b> y>0 ,Jor by mn nbn 
yD) yor nn Nd yor m7 Ww yor Nyw Ards vb mon. Cf. also Maimon’s Autobiogra- 
phy, Engl. translation by J. Clark Murray, 1888, p. 104: ‘“‘As little could I 
conceive that, before the world had been created, a time had passed, as I knew 
from the Moreh Nebochim, that time is a modification of the world, and con- 
sequently cannot be thought without it.” 

3% P. 18f., cf. Hugo Bergmann, porn andy dw marordypn, p. 154. 
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treatment of the problem of antinomies in his Wérterbuch and 
the manner in which he deals with the same problem in other 
works. The two functions of imagination, the function of appre- 
hension and that’ of- association, correspond actually to the 
distinction between the ‘‘given’’ and the ‘‘thought,”’ between 
empirical experience and mere thinking, or between cognition 
and thinking. While the faculty of apprehension encompasses 
the realm of experience, the faculty of association is capable of 
transcending the sphere of empirical knowledge and of embracing 
the realm of thought. Through the function of association the 
human mind applies the categories of understanding to mere 
objects of thought. The function of apprehension which is applied 
only to objects of possible experience corresponds to the aspect 
of the human mind as limited by the bounds of sensibility; the 
function of association corresponds to the aspects of the human 
mind as a part of the infinite reason. Both faculties, that of 
apprehension and that of association, are thus a manifestation of 
the two aspects of human thought, as a limited, restricted under- 
standing bound by the limits prescribed by the laws of sensibility, 
and asa part of the infinite reason, not subject to the laws govern- 
ing the sensuous world. 

In his Logic}? Maimon subjected the arguments of Kantian 
dialectics to a detailed analysis and criticism. Since Kant ascribes 
to reason the conception of the totality of the application of the 
forms of understanding, reason is led into a conflict with itself. 
But surely, objects Maimon, it must be an unreasonable (wnver- 
ninftige) reason if it can become involved in a conflict with 
itself. 

The first antinomy of Kant is: the thesis maintains that the 
world has a beginning in time and is also limited as regards space. 
“If we assume that the world has no beginning in time, then up 
to every given moment an eternity has elapsed, and there has 
passed away in the world an infinite series of successive states of 
things. Now the infinity of a series consists in the fact that it 
can never be completed through successive synthesis. It thus 
follows that it is impossible for an infinite world-series to have 


37 Versuch einer neuen Logik, Berlin, 1794, p. 200 ff. 
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passed away, and that a beginning of the world is therefore a 
necessary condition of the world’s existence.’’38 

Maimon’s objection to this argument is that kaat here 
employs the ambiguous terms “‘elapsed’’ (abgelaufen) and ‘‘passed 
away” (verflossen) without clearly defining their exact meaning. 
“Elapsed” and ‘‘passed away”’ do not have the same connotation 
as the past; their relation to one another is that of the species to 
the genus. The past merely implies direction of time which could 
be indirectly perceived in intuition as distinct from the opposite 
direction in the future, and from the present, which is the 
connective link of the two opposite directions, the past and the 
future. We distinguish the past from the present and from the 
future, without considering it a definite magnitude. While the 
term “‘past’’ implies only direction, the expression ‘‘passed away”’ 
implies a definite magnitude. When we say that time has ‘‘passed 
away,’ we mean to imply not only the direction, but that a 
definite and distinct amount of time has passed which must have 
a beginning and an end. Thus, when we assume that the world 
has no beginning in time (thesis), we are not entitled to state 
that up to any particular point in time an eternity has ‘‘elapsed”’ 
and ‘‘passed away,’’ since the passing away of time implies a 
definite amount of time which must have a beginning. Kant thus 
substitutes for a concept of direction a concept of quantity. 
Further, Kant says that the infinity of a series consists in that 
it can never be completed through successive synthesis. But how 
could we begin such a successive synthesis in order to demonstrate 
that it could never be completed? We could not start it from the 
beginning of the world, since we assume now that the world has 
no beginning. We must therefore start this successive synthesis 
from the present and proceed backward into the past. We will 
find then that we cannot complete it, which is the view of the 
opponent of the thesis. And by what have we disproved it? And 
if we project the past time into the future and proceed to make 
the successive synthesis from the present point of time continue 
into the future, we could never complete it, which proves rather 
the antithesis, that the world has no beginning. 


38 See Critique of Pure Reason, Engl. translation, Smith, p. 397. 
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Furthermore, Kant presupposes in the concept of an infinite 
series the concept of an infinite time and vice versa. The concept 
of an infinite series consists in that it can never be completed 
through a successive synthesis. This “‘never’”’ could mean nothing 
but that the successive synthesis could not be completed in a 
finite but only in an infinite time.%9 

The antithesis maintains that the world has no beginning, etc. 
For let us assume that it has a beginning. Since the beginning is 
an existence which is preceded by a time in which the thing is 
not, there must have been a preceding time in which the world 
was not, i.e. an empty time. Now, the coming to be of a thing 
is impossible in an empty time, because no part of such a time 
possesses, as compared with any other, a distinguishing condition 
of existence rather than of non-existence; and this applies whether 
the thing is supposed to arise of itself or through some other cause. 
In the world many series of things can, indeed, begin; but the 
world itself cannot have a beginning and is therefore infinite in 
relation to past time.‘ 

Here Maimon objects to Kant’s definition of the term 
“‘beginning”’ as the starting of existence prior to which an empty 
time preceded in which the thing (world) was not in existence. 
This definition is arbitrary and too narrow, since it does not 
fit the beginning of time and all that begins simultaneously with 
time. Kant in his argument assumes that time is infinite. Maimon, 
however, considers time as bound up with reality as a form of 
succession. Empty time as such has no reality but is the result 
of an act of the transcendent capacity of the imagination. Before 
the existence of the world there was no time either. The expression 
“before”? as designating a temporal determination does not in 
our case actually refer to a reality of time but to an imaginary 
idea, such as ~/—a in algebra. 

39 The same critique of the arguments of the thesis was made by a modern 
thinker, Bertrand Russell. Russell writes: “When Kant says that an infinite 
series can ‘never’ be completed by successive synthesis, all that he has even 
conceivably a right to say is that it cannot be completed in a finite time. Thus 
what he really proves is, at most, that, if the world has no beginning, it must 
have existed for an infinite time.” B. Russell, Our Knowledge of the External 


World, p. 171. 
4 Critique of Pure Reason, ibid. 
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Herein Maimon follows Maimonides, who adopted the Aris- 
totelian concept of time as an accident of motion, and therefore 
emphasizes the impossibility of applying the concept eternity to 
the existence of God. Eternity is a temporal determination, and 
as such it can apply only to objects subject to motion. Of God 
we can say only that he is timeless or supra-temporal, but not 
that he is eternal, Therefore the term ‘“‘first’’ (wx) applied to 
God belongs to the negative attributes and implies merely a 
denial of causality. Although Maimon does not follow Mai- 
monides in the particular concept of time as an accident of 
motion, for Maimon, too, time is bound up with objects, since 
it is the form of succession of objects following one after another.‘ 

Beginning of existence is therefore, according to Maimon, to 
be defined not as an existence prior to which an empty time has 
passed but rather quite independent of the notion of empty time, 
as a point in time which is the last in the synthesis proceeding 
backward from any given point of time of the existence of an 
object, so that by forming a synthesis of the past and all its 
situations from any given point of time of the existence of the 
world we shall arrive at a point at which this synthesis will be 
completed. 

In the second antinomy, the thesis maintains that every 
composite substance in the world is made up of simple parts and 
that nothing anywhere exists save the simple or what is composed 
of the simple. The antithesis asserts the opposite: no composite 
thing is made up of simple parts, and there nowhere exists in the 
world anything simple. ‘‘Assume that a composite thing (as 
substance) is made up of simple parts. Since all external relation, 
and therefore all composition of substances, is possible only in 
space, a space must be made up of as many parts as are contained 
in the composite which occupies it. Space, however, is not made 
up of simple parts, but of spaces. Every part of the composite 
must therefore occupy a space. But the absolutely first parts of 
every composite are simple. The simple therefore occupies a 
space. Now since everything real, which occupies a space, con- 
tains in itself a manifold of constituents external to one another, 


4x Cf. above, note 35. 
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and is therefore composite; and since a real composite is not 
made up of accidents (for accidents could not exist outside one 
another, in the absence of substance) but of substances, it follows 
that the simple would be a composite of substances, which is 
self-contradictory.”4 “ 

Now Maimon maintains that we are justified in stating merely 
that the existence of the absolutely simple cannot be deduced 
from experience and that the absolutely simple is a mere idea, 
the objective reality of which can never be presented in any 
possible experience. The antithesis implies, however, that since 
an absolutely simple object can never be given in any possible 
experience and the realm of perception and intuitions constitutes 
the totality of all possible experience, there can be nowhere a 
composite made up of simple parts. This part of the antithesis 
maintains much more than we are entitled to, for we cannot 
infer from the factual unawareness of such an object as to its 
impossibility. For while the first part of the antithesis merely 
states that no composite object of experience is made up of 
simple parts and the simple cannot be presented in intuition, 
the second part of the antithesis goes much further in stating 
that nowhere in the world does anything simple exist. This 
should have been deduced not from the concept of a given 
object in intuition, i. e. the composite as a matter of experience, 
but on the basis of its relation to any object of possible experience 
in general. 

The whole antithesis is rooted in the concept of space as an 
infinite continuum, as the imagination conceives it. According 
to Maimon, however, space is not the form of intuition and 
sensibility, as Kant teaches, but rather the form of the discrete- 
ness and variety of sensibility. Therefore, the objects which fill 
space may consist of simple elements which correspond to the 
simple parts of extension, and the simple parts of space corre- 
spond to the simple elements of the objects occupying it. Since 
the parts of space correspond to the simple elements in which 
there is no variety and discreteness, the parts of space are not 
necessarily spaces, as Kant maintains. 


# Critique of Pure Reason, Engl. translation, Smith, p. 403. 
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The first part of the antithesis that no composite is made up 
of simple parts is thus also not conclusively proved. The argu- 
ment of the antithesis is bound up with the Kantian concept of 
space as a form of intuition, but it has no validity on the basis 
of another concept of space such as that of Maimon. 

The space of the mathematicians is an endless continuum as 
the transcendent faculty of the imagination conceives it. Mathe- 
matics is not concerned with the question of the origin of the 
idea of space. This is the task of transcendental philosophy, 
which is not concerned with space as such but the relation of 
space to the objects occupying it. Space in the transcendental 
sense is the form of variety and discreteness of sensibility, and 
therefore it is not an endless continuum, for there is discreteness 
in matter, not in an endless continuum. There will be as many 
parts of space as various perceived parts of matter occupying it. 
Space as a continuum is the result of the function of the capacity 
of imagination. Since space is the form of discreteness of sensi- 
bility, the parts of matter which are indiscrete in their perception 
are not in space. The imagination, however, fills out the gaps of 
space by placing the similar parts of matter in some relation to 
other heterogeneous and discrete material objects and thus 
imagines them in space. The imagination can always find the 
occasion and opportunity for such relations and can imagine 
every point of space filled with matter which stands in various 
relations to other parts of matter. Thus arises the idea of space 
as an endless continuum. 

To the third antinomy Maimon remarks merely that the 
proof of the thesis is based on the necessary idea of totality 
which is for Kant an idea of reason, while in his view it is an 
idea of the transcendent capacity of the imagination.‘ 

The fourth antinomy is concerned with the idea of a necessary 
being. Maimon observes, in regard to the argument of the thesis, 
that the proof of the existence of a necessary cause in general 
is again based on the idea of totality, which is for him not an 
idea of reason but an idea of the transcendent imaginative 
capacity.“4 As to the proof that this necessary cause is immanent, 


43 Cf. below, chap. V. 44 See ibid. 
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not transcendent, i.e. that the necessary cause belongs to the 
sensible world, Maimon maintains that it is predicated upon 
the Kantian concept of beginning, by which Kant understands an 
existence before which, a time has preceded, in which a thing 
that begins its existence did not yet exist. For the proof of the 
thesis runs as follows: ‘‘For if it [the necessary cause] existed 
outside the world, the series of alterations in the world would 
derive its beginning from a necessary cause which would not 
itself belong to the sensible world. This, however, is impossible. 
For since the beginning of a series in time can be determined 
only by that which precedes it in time, the highest condition of 
the beginning of a series of changes must exist in the time when 
the series as yet was not (for a beginning is an existence preceded 
by a time in which the thing that begins did not yet exist). 
Accordingly the causality of the necessary cause of alterations, 
and therefore the cause itself, must belong to time and so to 
appearance — time being possible only as the form of appear- 
ance.’’4s Maimon, however, understands by the concept of begin- 
ning the end of the synthesis of the imagined existence of an 
object, starting from any given point of time and proceeding 
backwards. According to this concept of beginning, the proof of 
the thesis loses its logical validity. 

To the antithesis Maimon offers fundamental criticism. The 
antithesis maintains that it is a contradiction to suppose that 
the series of alterations in the world is contingent and condi- 
tioned in all its parts, and yet, as a whole, has no beginning and 
is absolutely necessary and unconditioned. Maimon, however, 
does not see any contradiction in the assumption that the series 
of the phenomena of the world as a whole is unconditioned and 
necessary, while its parts are conditioned and contingent. We 
have examples of this kind of a manifold in which the parts 
are separately conditioned, while the whole as a collective is 
not necessary. A three-sided figure, for instance, is in itself not 
necessary, nor is a three-angled figure necessary. Both together, 
however, are necessarily connected in a unity of consciousness. 
A three-sided figure has necessarily three angles and vice versa. 


4s Critique of Pure Reason, Engl. translation, Smith, p. 416. 
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Thus, the necessary reality of the series of the world as a whole 
may determine the contingent and conditioned reality of its 
parts. 

Furthermore, Maimon objects to the statement of Kant that 
the assumption of an absolutely necessary cause outside the 
world must lead to a contradiction. The causality of such a 
cause will by no means be in time and therefore will not belong 
to the totality of the phenomena of the world. The antithesis 
says: “If we assume that an absolutely necessary cause of the 
world exists outside the world, then this cause, as the highest 
member in the series of the causes of changes in the world, must 
begin the existence of the latter and their series. Now this cause 
must itself begin to act, and its causality would therefore be in 
time, and so would belong to the sum of appearances, that is, 
to the world.’’# 

But if we assume with Maimon that time and the world are 
finite, and posit causality through a freedom whose source is 
outside of time and the phenomenal world, then this act of free- 
dom does not begin to act im time but rather creates time itself. 
Herein, too, his relationship to Maimonides is manifest, for 
since time is bound up with motion, in relation to God the 
category of time does not apply. Therefore the act of creation of 
the world by a free agent (God) was not in time.47 


IV. 


According to Maimonides, who follows Aristotle in his conception 
of time as an accident of motion, the assumption of the creation 
of the world out of nothing implies that time, too, was created. 


46 Tord. 

47 Cf. above, note 35. It is of interest to note that Fichte expressed the 
same thought thus: ‘‘When we posit the appearance of the absolute (i. e. God 
appearing through the act of creation of the world) at a certain point in time, 
we thus presuppose the reality of time in which, before creation of the world, 
God did not appear. This is generally assumed to be the meaning of the con- 
cept of creation. But this is logically incomprehensible, ... for neither God 
nor His appearing is in time. The truth is rather the opposite: in the appear- 
ance of the world time arose ...”’ (Fichte X, 345). Quoted from A. Messer, 
Fichtes religiése Weltanschauung, 1923, p. 129. 
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Since time is bound up with motion, i. e. with change in general, 
it follows that the existence of time is dependent upon the 
existence of the world. On the other hand, when we maintain 
that the world was created at a point in time, we thus posit the 
existence of time prior to the existence of the world, and the 
eternity of time implies the eternity of substance, since time as 
an accident of motion cannot be thought of without substance. 
Therefore the proposition ‘‘God was before he created the world,” 
in which the words “was” and “before” imply that time is 
independent of matter, is to be understood in a fictional (erdich- 
tete), not in a true sense. 

Maimon presents this argument of Maimonides and remarks: 
“Kant has in our time demonstrated that time is neither a 
substance nor an accident but the form of our intuition of the 
appearances. To the world as a thing-in-itself the concept of time 
does not apply.’’48 In other words, the world as a thing-in-itself 
does not exist in time. The Maimonidean antinomy concerning 
the concept of time which, on the one hand, is an accident of 
motion and thus bound up with the existence of objects, and 
which, on the other hand, is a reality independent of matter, as 
the concept of creation assumes, is to be solved, according to 
Maimon, in the following manner: The world as a thing-in-itself 
does not exist in time, only the appearances are intuited by us 
through the form of time. 

Here Maimon presents the solution of the antinomy of crea- 
tion in accordance with Kant’s concept of time as a form of 
intuition. Maimon himself, however, conceives of time as a 


48 Maimons Lebensgeschichte, II, p. 87 ff. Maimon renders the expression 
of Maimonides }nr n07 18 yor Nyv mt 9D in relation to time before creation 
(Guide, II, 13) by ‘‘figment”’ of the imagination or “fictional time’’ (erdichtete). 
Perhaps Maimonides was the source for Maimon’s concept of fiction which 
played such an important role in his thought. Maimon’s own concept of time 
and space is similarly derived. Time and space as conceived directly with the 
various objects are a true image of the form of differentiation. When detached 
from the objects of perception, however, time and space are mere figments 
of the imagination. As fictions time and space arise when we imagine them 
not as a form of differentiation and heterogeneity of objects but as entities in 
themselves, and as abstracted from the objects in connection with which they 
occur. 
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form of successive perceptions, and thus his concept of time is 
bound up with the perception of sensuous objects. He is herein 
nearer to Maimonides’ concept of time as an accident of motion 
than he is to Kant’s. But he follows Kant in the basic distinction 
between the thing-in-itself and the appearances. There are, 
therefore, elements of both, Maimonides and Kant, in Maimon’s 
solution of the antinomy of creation. 

In his commentary on the Guide Maimon presents the 
antinomy of creation in the light of his concept of time, in a 
manner similar to his definition of the Maimonidean antinomy,”” 
and its solution on the basis of the fundamental distinction 
between the thing-in-itself and the appearances. 

Time is, according to Maimon, the form of succession of 
perceptions, in their following one after another, and space is 
the form of the discreteness and heterogeneity of objects. While 
for Kant time and space are pure forms of intuition, for Maimon 
time and space are forms of sensibility, and as such they are 
bound up with the perception of objects.s° 

Since time is the form of the successive perception of objects, 
there can be no time without objects of perception. Consequently, 
when we assume creation of the world, we have thus also posited 
creation of time, since time is necessarily bound up with the 
perception of sensuous objects. But, on the other hand, the 
concept of creation implies the coming into being of a world 
which did not exist before. It thus necessarily presupposes the 
existence of time prior to the existence of the world. Since the 
very concept of creation involves coming into existence at a 
point in time, time must be assumed as an independent reality 
prior to the existence of the world. This proposition, however, 
contradicts the previous one which is based on the concept of time 
as a form of sensibility, i. e. as the form of successive perceptions. 
Maimon follows Maimonides here in presenting the antinomy of 
creation as a concept contradicting the concept of time.s" 

The formulation by Maimon of the antinomy of creation in 


49 Lebensgeschichte, II, p. 88. 
5° Cf. above, p. 23 f. 
S707 nyai, ed. Berlin, p. "x. 
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this manner is totally different from the Kantian formulation 
thereof. For while Kant tries to show that the thesis of creation 
and its antithesis are logically equally valid, Maimon’s endeavor 
is to demonstraterthat,the assumption of creation must involve 
us in a contradiction with the very concept of time. 

The solution of this contradiction is to be found, according 
to Maimon, in the distinction which must be made between the 
thing-in-itself and the appearance. The concept of the world in 
its totality is subject to the basic distinction between the world 
as a thing-in-itself and the world as the sum total of appearances. 
The world as a thing-in-itself neither has a beginning in time nor 
is it non-created. Since creation as well as non-creation are 
temporal determinants and presuppose time which by definition 
as a form of successive perceptions of sensuous objects can apply 
only to objects of experience, therefore creation, or its opposite, 
is logically inapplicable to the world as a thing-in-itself. The 
world as appearance, however, simultaneously admits of the 
possibility of creation as well as non-creation. Potentially, the 
world has no beginning in time; since time is a form of sensibility, 
it is impossible to conceive of time without the existence of a 
world of objects, for we cannot think of time abstracted from 
sensuous objects. Therefore as far back in time as our imagination 
can reach, it must always be associated with the existence of 
objects. On the other hand, it is impossible to conclude the series 
of causes and thus to obtain a concept of the world in its totality; 
therefore our concept of the world is always finite and as such 
must have a beginning. This concept, however, is not of the 
world in its totality, but of an arbitrary part of it.s 

In Maimon’s formulation of the problem of creation as an 
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antinomy as well as in his solution of it there are contained 
elements of both Maimonides and Kant. While in the formulation 
of the antinomy of creation Maimon follows Maimonides, his 
solution of the antinomy is based on the Kantian distinction 
between the thing-in-itself and appearance. 

It is of interest to compare Maimon’s views on the problem 
of creation as presented by him in different connections. Whereas 
here Maimon maintains that in relation to the world as appear- 
ance both concepts, creation as well as non-creation, equally 
apply, in another context Maimon develops the idea that also 
in relation to the world as appearance neither the concept of 
creation nor that of eternity is applicable. The former does not 
apply to it because it presupposes the existence of time prior 
to the existence of objects, nor does the latter apply because time 
as a form of sensibility is always limited to the series of successive 
perceptions which one can imagine.‘ 

There is, however, no contradiction between the two presenta- 
tions of the antinomy of creation by Maimon. His intention is 
in both cases to point out the difference between the world as 
a thing-in-itself and the world as appearance. The world as the 
absolute totality of appearances which is beyond the capacity of 
our imagination is a thing-in-itself in relation to which neither 
creation nor eternity applies. However, with regard to appear- 
ances which we can imagine, the concept of creation as well as 
non-creation equally applies, depending on whether the series 
of successive perceptions is limited or not. But in the first case 
it is merely an arbitrary part of the world, not the world in its 
totality. The sentence: -Nin 12 pry xd 4D) wm odiyr obi 
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apply to the sensible world, refers to the appearances of the 
world in their totality, which constitute a thing-in-itself. 

In another connection Maimon refers to the concept of crea- 
tion out of nothing as a concept transcending the limits of 
experience.*4 Creation Out of nothing would seem to be a meta- 
physical idea lying entirely beyond the realm of experiential 
knowledge. On further consideration, however, Maimon main- 
tains that creation out of nothing is not a transcnedent concept, 
for we can derive it out of our own self, inasmuch as our under- 
standing with its a priori forms is capable of comprehending 
objects of experience as an ordered world of phenomena. Since 
the ordered world is not “‘given’’ as a matter of fact, but is rather 
the result of the application of forms of thought @ priori, we 
realize creation by an analysis of our thinking process and of its 
function in establishing order in the world. The forms of thought 
are creations out of nothing, since they are not “given’’ from 
outside. 

Also through the pure capacity of imagination which supplies 
the forms a priort with the corresponding material and thus 
presents them as real objects, do we experience an act of 
creation. ‘‘The material a posteriori,”’ writes Maimon, ‘‘must be 
given, but through the forms of thought @ przort and the pure 
capacity of the imagination we are partially in possession of a 
concept of creation out of nothing. We can thus in our thought 
steadily and endlessly approach an absolute concept of creation 
which would embrace the creation of matter out of nothing as 
well.’’55 Thus the metaphysical problem of the creation of the 
world is bound up, according to Maimon, with the critical con- 
cept of the world as a creation of the human mind. 

To a critical philosopher who conceives the ordered world, 
scientific experience, as the result of the creative process of 
human thought, the concept of creation as such is not entirely 
beyond the realm of human experience, since in the thinking 
process of man we experience creation. And the idea of a divine 
absolute act of creation is in harmony with the critical concept 
of the world which emphasizes the creative character of man of 


54 Philosophisches Worterbuch, p. 31. 55 Ibid, 
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which we become aware through an analysis of our process of 
thought in relation to objects of experience. 

It must, however, be pointed out that Maimon did not 
intend to imply that the forms a priori themselves spring out of 
the human mind during the thinking process while struggling 
with the problems. There is a possibility of conceiving the forms 
@ priort not as constant and abiding forms constituting the 
changeless pattern of thought, but as creations of the human 
mind. While the former concept of a priori is subjective, the 
latter emphasizes the creative character of the human mind, i. e. 
that the forms a priori are not constitutive to but creations of 
thought springing out during the thinking process in its struggle 
with the problems. According to such a critical concept of a 
priort, the forms of thought are really and truly creations out 
of nothing. Maimon, however, did not consider the a priori 
forms as creations of the human mind, but rather as consti- 
tutive elements inherent in the subject. Maimon speaks of the 
forms of thought, the categories, as ‘a priori given,’’S® and it is 
obvious that he conceived the forms a priori as the constitutive 
elements inherent in the subject and forming the abiding and 
constant pattern of thought. All the same, even according to 
Maimon’s subjective concept of a priori, the forms of thought 
have a creative function in relation to the manifold “given” 
from outside to which they apply. For it is only by these cate- 
gories and forms a priori that the manifold of perceptions is 
synthesized into objects of reality. 

It must, on the other hand, be admitted that the creation of 
the thinking process is not a creation out of nothing, since the 
material a posteriort must be “‘given”’ to it from outside. But it 
seems that Maimon’s intention was to point out that we can 
imagine an absolute act of creation on the basis of our experi- 
ential knowledge of relative creation. The transition from limited 
and restricted creation (creation out of something) to absolute 
creation (creation out of nothing) is a gradual one, and the 
concept of absolute creation can be obtained by a continuous 
and gradual process of elimination of the limitations implied in 


8° Cf. Emil Lask, Fichtes Idealismus und die Geschichte, 1902, p. 41, note 2. 
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the relative acts of creation as experienced by man, or, in the 
words of Maimon: we can in our thought steadily and endlessly 
approach an absolute concept of creation. 

Just as the idea of an infinite reason can be obtained through 
a continuous process eliminating the limitations of the finite 
reason,5 so also through a continuous process of thought elimi- 
nating the limitations involved in the creative thinking of man 
we will obtain an idea of absolute creation, i. e. creation out of 
nothing. In the material a posteriori ‘‘given”’ to our thought from 
outside inhere the limitations of creation. By a process of abstrac- 
tion eliminating the “‘given’’ elements we will arrive at a pure 
and absolute act of creation, i. e. creation out of nothing. 

Furthermore, in the conception of mathematical objects, 
nothing is ‘‘given”’ to us from without; mathematical objects are 
wholly produced by our mind. In the a priori construction of 
objects of mathematics we are similar to God ‘“‘who produces 
the objects of nature in a manner similar to the method by which 
we produce the objects of mathematics through real thought, 
i. e. through construction.’’s7 

The fundamental difference between dogmatic and critical 
philosophy consists in that the former conceives the world as 
being and the latter as becoming. In the classic distinction 
between the Eleatics, who conceived reality as constantly abiding 
and changeless being, and Heraclitus, who conceived the essence 
of reality as perpetual change and ceaseless becoming, lies the 
basic distinction of the general difference between dogmatic and 
critical philosophy. To this fundamental distinction between 
being and becoming all systems of thought are reducible. The 
more dogmatic a system of thought is, the more it stresses the 
concept of changeless being, and the more critical a system of 
thought is, the more it emphasizes the concept of becoming as 
the fundamental essence of reality. 

With the Copernican revolution of Kant in philosophy the 
idea of becoming gained in prominence and was placed in the 
center of philosophical thought. The world is an endless process, 

s6s Cf, above, p. 123. 

57 Uber die Progressen der Philosophie, Stretfereien im Gebeite der Phi- 
losophie, 1793, P- 36. 
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nothing is given as final but merely as a task. The thing-in-itself 
is not a substance bearing the appearances, a noumenon behind 
the phenomena, but rather an idea, i. e. an ideal which the human 
mind constantly strives to approach. The final solution of all 
problems, which is a mere ideal, a goal toward which to strive, 
is to be designated as the thing-in-itself. Maimon was the first 
to promulgate such a concept of the thing-in-itself.s* In recent 
times it was Hermann Cohen who independently developed such 
a critical doctrine of the thing-in-itself.s9 

In such a world outlook creation has its legitimate place, 
since the world as an ordered cosmos is due to the creative 
process of the human mind. The more the problems are solved 
and the closer we come to the establishing of the unity of the 
world, the more the creativity of the human spirit is manifest. 
Since the thing-in-itself presents the ideal of the final solution 
of all problems which can be attained by an endless process, 
with the attainment of this ideal the maximum creativity will 
be realized. Just as for God all objects are the result of His 
thought, with the constant and ceaseless striving toward the 
final solution of all problems, as we approach the thing-in- 
itself, we come nearer the state in which all objects will be the 
result of our thought. It seems to me that there is a necessary 
connection between Maimon’s doctrine of the thing-in-itself and 
his concept of creation as a concept known to us through an 
analysis of our thought in relation to objects of experience. 

It is true that the creation of the human mind is limited and 
restricted, since a material a posteriori must be given to it, and 
we have no experience of an absolute act of creation, i. e. creation 
out of nothing. But by eliminating the limitations of the re- 
stricted human act of creation, we arrive at an idea of an absolute 
act of creation. Just as the idea of an infinite mind is derived by 
Maimon by a process of thought abstracting the finite, limited 
human mind of its limitations, so the idea of an absolute act of 
creation is to be deduced by a process of thought abstracting the 


8 Cf. Philosophisches Worterbuch, p. 162; Kritische Unters uchungen, 
pp: 7-15: 

39 Cf. Hermann Cohen, Kants Theorie der Erfahrung, Berlin, 1916, 3rd 
ed., p. 638 ff. 
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limitations of the restricted human act of creation. The limited 
human act of creation is absolutized, and thus the idea of an 
infinite act of creation, i.e. creation out of nothing, deduced. 
The same method employed by Maimon for the deduction of an 
idea of an infinite reason is to be discerned in his concept of 
absolute creation, and the function of the idea of an infinite 
mind as well as that of an absolute creation are to be understood 
in the light of his concept of the thing-in-itself as an idea. All 
these doctrines of Maimon form integral parts of a single whole, 
i.e. of a critical outlook of the world as a constant process of 
becoming by which, owing to the creativity of the human mind, 
we can endlessly approach absolute unity. 


V. 


The ideas of reason which Kant confined to the realm of specu- 
lative metaphysics were given a much wider scope by Maimon. 
They have their roots, according to him, in the faculty of the 
imagination whose field of action is much wider than the realm 
of the Kantian ideas of reason. Maimon writes: ‘‘The striving 
after the highest perfection in general, including the conception 
(Vorstellung) of the totality of our knowledge (which is the basis 
of the metaphysical ideas according to Kant), is not a function 
of reason, as Kant assumed, but of the transcendent imaginative 
capacity which comes into conflict with reason. The striving 
after totality of comprehension, i. e. a continuous approach to 
it, is an undeniable fact, and is not confined to the capacity of 
cognition alone but is characteristic of all human faculties. The 
conception of this totality with regard to cognition is absolute , 
unconditional truth; with regard to the human will it is the 
highest good; with regard to the aesthetic feeling it is the highest 
ideal of beauty. The striving, however, in all these realms is the 
same. The idea of totality is the aim of this striving. The trans- 
cendent imaginative capacity (Einbildungskraft) unjustifiably 
transforms this idea into an object which as such has not reality 
but is indispensable as a goal, as an aim toward which to strive.’ 


60 Versuch einer neuen Logik, 1794, p. 225. 
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The ideas have thus reality merely as manifestations of the 
striving after totality but not as conceptions of totality as an 
object. Kant has very much limited this striving after totality, 
inasmuch as he considered it to be merely a function of reason, 
while, according to Maimon, it is common to all human _facul- 
ties, ethical and aesthetic as well as theoretical, and the urge 
after the highest perfection must be presupposed as the root and 
basis of this striving after totality.™ 

Here Maimon deduced the ideas of reason from a deeper 
source in man, his striving after the highest perfection from 
which flow not only the metaphysical ideas of the totality of 
cognition, but also the ethical as well as the aesthetic ideas of 
totality. 

Maimon differs from Kant fundamentally in the explanation 
of the metaphysical ideas or in their ‘‘deduction.’’ For while 
Kant ascribes to reason the idea of the totality of the application 
of the forms of understanding, Maimon considers that the source 
of this idea of the totality of cognition, such as the whole series 
of causes leading to a first cause (God), is the productive imagi- 
native faculty which is capable by way of fictions of transcending 
the realm of experience. Now, in the conception of the striving 
of man after perfection, as the root and basis of the realm of 
ideas of totality, Maimon was influenced by Maimonides, for 
whom the striving after the highest perfection, ethical as well as 
rational, is the highest goal of man. 

Hegel, just as Maimon before him, criticized Kant for enumer- 
ating only four antinomies corresponding to the four categories. 
Hegel sets out to show the larger scope of the antinomies, that 
they are not merely manifestations of the conflict of reason with 
itself, but rather of the very essence of human thought as such. 
But he goes much further than Maimon in maintaining that the 
antinomies are due nqt to reason or to the imaginative faculty 
which seeks to comprehend the essence of the world in its 
totality, but to the world itself, to thought and reality as such, 
reality and thought being identical for Hegel. The contradictions, 
the antinomies, are a manifestation of the dialectical movement 


& Tbid., p. 226. 
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of thought. To comprehend an object is to be conscious of it as 
a concrete unity of opposed determinations. ‘The true and 
positive meaning of the antinomies is this: that every actual 
thing involves a coexistence of opposed elements.’ 

Before Kant, it was assumed that when cognition has lapsed 
into contradiction it is to be attributed to some subjective mis- 
take in argument. Kant’s merit consists in having acknowledged 
that the antinomies are not due to mere aberrations of thought, 
but that whenever thought seeks to apprehend the infinite, the 
thing-in-itself, it must involve itself in contradictions or antin- 
omies. But Kant did not explain the positive reason of the 
antinomies. The result of his doctrine is negative, i. e. that our 
reason has necessary limitations, and whenever thought strives 
to transcend its limits it must issue in contradictions. Maimon, 
however, was not satisfied with the mere negative result of 
Kant’s doctrine of antinomies, but tried to penetrate to their 
root and to find a positive reason for the phenomenon of antin- 
omies. In enlarging the scopc : the antinomies and in searching 
in a more positive sense for a basis in our consciousness for the 
antinomies, Maimon anticipated Hegel. 

While Kant’s analysis of the antinomies leads only to the 
negative result that the thing-in-itself is unknowable, the result 
of Maimon’s conception is positive, i.e. that the human mind 
can think of objects creatively and positively under the aspect 
of an infinite mind. The field of action of the antinomies is much 
wider than that of Kant. Antinomies are to be found not only 
in the realm of metaphysics but also in physics and mathematics. 
Thus Maimon discovered the real and positive meaning of the 
antinomies. In them, according to him, is manifest the infinite 
aspect of our mind, since man is capable of comprehending 
objects under the aspect of the infinite reason. The human 
striving for totality of knowledge is the result of man’s striving 
for perfection, which is an endless goal. Man is aware of his 
relation to infinity in his striving after perfection. In the idea of 
perfection as well as in the idea of an infinite reason, which we 


6 Cf. The Logic of Hegel, Engl. transl. by William Wallace, 2nd ed., 
p. 100 ff. 
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obtain by a process of negation of the limitations of the finite 
reason, is manifest the infinite aspect of the human reason. In 
this infinite aspect of the human mind the root and basis of the 
antinomies are to be found. And in this concept of the human 
reason as a part of the infinite mind Maimon was influenced, as 
we have demonstrated, by Maimonides. 

While Maimon enlarged the scope of the antinomies in order 
to find their true basis, Hegel tried to show that the true nature 
of all thought is antinomian in character. Maimon thus consti- 
tutes a link, a transition, between Kant and Hegel. For Maimon, 
by demonstrating the larger field of action of the antinomies, by 
showing that they are not confined to the cosmology of the old 
metaphysical systems, and by searching for a positive basis for 
the phenomenon of antinomies in the very nature of human 
consciousness, prepared the ground for Hegel and made Hegel’s 
contribution towards the solution of the problem possible. But 
whereas Maimon showed that the basis of the antinomies lies in 
the nature of our consciousness in its capacity of comprehending 
objects under the aspect of the infinite mind, Hegel tried to 
demonstrate that the thinking process as such is antinomian in 
character. Reality as well as thought are, according to Hegel, 
subject to the dialectical process, the essence of which consists 
in reconciling the contradictions into a synthesis. The very 
essence of thought as synthesis requires two opposing elements, 
i.e. a contradiction, an antinomy, as the necessary material for 
the process of synthesis. 

The influence of the philosophy of Maimon on that of Fichte 
was proved by many thinkers. Not the philosophy of Jacob 
Siegmund Beck, but that of Maimon, constitutes the transition 
between Kant and Fichte.*’ Without Fichte, there would have 
been no Schelling, and without Schelling, there would have been 
no Hegel, for the development of the three systems of thought 
represents a continuous growth of a philosophical period to be 
treated as a unit, each of them representing a necessary link, 
an indispensable element of an organic whole. And it seems that 


6 Cf. above, note 1. 
64 Cf. Emil Lask, op. cit., p. 121. 
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without Maimon there would have been no Fichte. We tried to 
show, with regard to the problem of antinomies, the transition 
leading directly from Maimon to Hegel. And since there are ele- 
ments of thought in Maimon which can be traced back to 
Maimonides, we are justified in stating that without Maimonides 
there would have been no Maimon. 

It is a fascinating thought to realize that, through the media- 
tion of Maimon, Maimonides’ ideas played their role in shaping 
the metaphysical systems of the post-Kantian period. One is 
overwhelmed in contemplating the devious and mysterious 
course of the human spirit; and one is involuntarily compelled 
to ask wonderingly, in a paraphrase of the words of Ecclesiastes: 
Who knows the way of the spirit? 
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A JEWISH PHILOSOPHER OF THE 
TENTH CENTURY 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


HE study of Jewish life in the medieval Muslim environment 

has long been recognized as a very rewarding undertaking. 
It affords a most instructive insight into the problems of the 
interaction of religion and culture, the tensions governing the life 
of the individual and the life of the group, and the influence of 
material conditions upon intellectual alertness. The understand- 
ing thus gained of the factors which govern majority-minority 
relationships is largely timeless in its application. 

A good deal of material which has steadily grown in propor- 
tions is available for the task of studying this particular aspect 
of Jewish history. There are, however, many gaps in our material, 
and many niches and corners which have so far remained quite 
unexplored. This paper, it is hoped, will contribute to the eluci- 
dation of a small segment of a very wide field. 

The intellectual position of Jewish scientists and physicians 
in Islam is comparatively well known. Their work is in no way 
distinguishable from that of their Muslim colleagues. But, con- 
sidering the whole history of science and medicine in the post- 
Hellenistic Near East, there is nothing characteristic or surpris- 
ing in the identity of Jewish and Muslim science. 

Biographical information and religious polemics contribute 
much more to the understanding of Jewish assimilation in Islam 
and contain a wealth of interesting data. It is important to 
realize how much Jews could become interested in dogmatic 
questions which were purely Islamic in character. Their share 
in the lively discussion concerning a fundamental Muslim dogma, 
the i‘jaz al-Kur’dn, is a case in point.* The importance of this 

: Some remarks about the Jewish attitude toward i‘jdz al-Kur’dn may 


also be found in M. Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische Literatur in 
arabischer Sprache, Leipzig 1877 (Abh. f.d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes VI, 3) 


Pp. 314. 
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dogma, which concerned the inimitability of the language and 
style of the Kur’4n, consisted in the fact that it implied the 
superiority of Arabic as a language and a civilization. Its practi- 
cal importance was matched only by the weakness of its founda- 
tion. In the ninth and tenth centuries, in particular, it was the 
target of all cultural and political opposition to orthodox Islam, 
and the rallying point for its defenders. 

An amusing incident in the history of the 7‘j@z discussion in 
the tenth century involves the head of the Jewish community, 
the Ra’s al-jdlit, in Rayy. He opposed the dogma in a disputa- 
tion with the powerful statesman and famed littérateur, the 
Sdhib Ibn ‘Abbad. Knowing his opponent’s exceeding vanity, 
he argued that there could be nothing to the supposed inimita- 
bility of the Kur’4n, since the Séhib’s literary productions were 
as perfect in language and style as the Kur’4n. Some weak pro- 
test was all Ibn ‘Abbad could muster in defense of his faith 
against that argument! The story, which, it would seem, is more 
entertaining than historically accurate, goes back to the Kitéb 
fi ablak al-wazirayn by Abi Hayyan at-Tawhidi, about whom 
we shall hear more later on.? 

The discussion of 7‘jdz al-Kur'dn was extended to the discus- 
sion of the question whether Torah and Gospel also were inimi- 
table in style and language. Recognition of the 7‘jéz of Torah 
and Gospel clearly implied recognition of the cultural equality 
of the Jewish and Christian civilizations. As desirable as it might 
therefore have appeared to Jews and Christians to establish the 
1‘jdz of their holy books, so repulsive was that idea to Muslims. 
A tenth-century Muslim reaction to the claim of 7‘jéz for Torah 
and Gospels is found in al-Bakillani’s Kitédb at-tamhid. Al- 
Bakillant saw the decisive proof against that claim in the cir- 
cumstance that the style and language of the Kur’an were used 


* Yakdt, IrSdd, Cairo n. y. (1936-38), Vol. 6, p. 218 f. — As a curiosity 
in the history of Arabic-Jewish relations, it may be mentioned that the 
fourteenth-century historian as-Safadi reports that he was told by Jews that 
in the time of the famous calligrapher Ibn al-Bawwa4b, less than a generation 
after at-Tawhidi, “‘a Jew wrote a Hebrew hand comparable to Ibn al-Baw- 
wab’s Arabic writing, and never before him nor after him did anybody write 
Hebrew like he did’’ (al-Wéft, Ms. or. Bodl. Seld. Arch. A. 26, fol. 58a). 
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by Muhammad as a challenge to his Arabic opponents, who 
tried and were unable (‘jz) to imitate them, whereas Moses and 
Jesus had no opponents to challenge with their holy books.3 

The most significant aspect of the Jewish attitude toward 
the inimitability of the Kur’4n is the fact that the idea also 
invaded Jewish thinking at home. Again in the tenth century, 
we find Sa‘adyah defend himself against the accusation that 
one of his works, which was written with vowel signs and accents, 
“would weaken the hearts of the Jews and eventually lead them 
to doubts with regard to the twenty-four books (of the Bible), 
in that they might think that they were composed like Sa‘adyah’s 
work.’’4 With other words, Sa‘ady4h’s book could be considered 
an imitation of the Bible. It was thought to be possible that a 
writer might try to undermine the authority of the Bible by 
imitating it through some literary composition. It was further 
thought that such an attempt should be taken seriously and did 
not constitute a sign of foolishness but of unbelief. It is obvious 
that such a sequence of ideas did not grow upon purely Jewish 
soil but was formed under the impact of the Muslim dogma of 
1‘jaz al-Kur'dn. 

The process of intellectual assimilation is most clearly re- 
vealed in philosophical writings. However, the majority of 
Judaeo-Arabic philosophical books were written by religious 
leaders. Their natural preoccupation was the reconciliation of 
the tenets of Judaism with the way of thinking which prevailed 
in the non-Jewish environment. There were some famous Jew- 
ish philosophers whose philosophical outlook was entirely di- 
vorced from anything particularly Jewish. However, those 
whom we know best lived in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.5 
There is little evidence for the existence of such completely 
assimilated Jewish thinkers from the preceding centuries, espe- 
cially not for the eastern part of the Muslim world. It would, 
therefore, not seem entirely unjustified to introduce here a 

3 Al-BAkillani, Kitdb at-tamhéd, Cairo 1366-1947, p. 127. 

4 Séper hag-galiy, ed. A. A. Harkavy, in Leben und Werke Saadia’s Gaon, 
Theil I, Berlin 1891, pp. 162-63. 

s Such as Hibatallah al-Bagdadi and Ibn Kamminah, who later in their 
lives became converts to Islam. 
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Jewish philosopher of the tenth century who has hitherto 
remained unknown to modern scholarship — although he oc- 
cupies no conspicuous place in the history of philosophy and 
has left us few traces of his mental exertions and hardly any 
biographical! information about himself. 

His name is Wahb b. Ya‘i8 ar-Rakki. When we hear from 
him, it is in the Bagdad of the eighties of the tenth century. 
That any memory of him has been preserved is due to the fact 
that he belonged to the most remarkable circle of scholars and 
thinkers who had gathered around Abfi Sulaym4n as-Sijistani 
and his pupil, Ab Hayy&n at-Tawhidi. Under the influence of 
a Greek philosophy which was tinged with a peculiar kind of 
mysticism, the problems of philosophy, scholarship, science, 
literature, and religion were discussed in this circle with a desire 
for originality and for freedom from tradition never before and 
never after experienced in Muslim civilization. It is mainly in 
at-Tawhidi’s brilliant works that we find the few preserved 
remnants of Ibn Ya‘i8’s thinking together with at-Tawhidi’s 
comments upon them. 

We have only at-Tawhidi’s word for it as to how much in his 
discussions is the intellectual property of Ibn Ya‘i¥ and how 
much is his own. At-Tawhidi cannot be considered a reliable 
reporter. He may often be suspected if not of outright invention, 
at least, of twisting other people’s remarks in order to make 
them conform to his own ideas. However, in this particular case, 
there exists no valid reason to mistrust at-Tawhidi’s statements. 

Only one of at-Tawhtdi’s references to Ibn Ya‘i8 expressly 
calls him al-Yahfidi, the Jew.® 

Another passage of at-Tawhidi’s Kitab al-imtd‘ mentions the 
names of contemporary philosophers who are members of the 
various religions, in the following terms: 


“There are philosophers who are Christians, such as Ibn 
Zur‘ah, Ibn al-Mammiér, and the like. There are philosophers 
who are Jews, such as Abfi l-Hayr b. Ya‘i¥. There are phi- 


° Text B, below, p. 165. [Ibn al-Matran, Bustén al-atibba’ quotes from 
Text C in the name of “Ibn Ya‘i8, the Jewish philosopher.”’] 
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losophers who are Muslims, such as Aba Sulayman, an- 
NfiSajani, and others.’’’ 


sax 


Nowhere else do we find a kunyah connected with Ibn Ya‘i8's 
name. He might very well have been called Abfi l-Hayr,.a kunyah 
which was quite common among Jews. It is, however, disturb- 
ing to note that there also existed a certain Abd |l-Hayr al- 
Yahfidi, about whom we have no further information and who 
appears to have had contact with Wahb b. Ya‘i¥.® All this calls 
for a reexamination of the fact of Wahb b. Ya‘i8’s Jewishness. 

The following possibilities suggest themselves, none of them 
completely certain: 

1. The quoted passage may be corrupt, and the correct read- 
ing would be: “...such as Abfi I-Hayr (and I)bn Ya‘i8. 
This conjecture, however, is highly uncertain. In the case of the 
Jewish philosophers, we do not find the “‘etc.’’ which is added 
after the names of Christian and Muslim philosophers. The 
author of the remark apparently wanted to make it clear that 
he knew the names of two or more Christian and Muslim phi- 
losophers but only of one Jewish philosopher.® 

2. The passage in which Abfi l-Hayr is mentioned together 
with Wahb b. Ya‘tS may be corrupt. Indeed, there is probably 
something wrong with it, but the corruption does not appear to 
affect the point under discussion. 

3. There could have been a Jewish philosopher, Aba |-Hayr 
Wahb b. Ya‘t¥ ar-Rakki, and another Abfi l-Hayr al-Yahfdi 
who was also interested in philosophy. 

4. There is the possibility that the Jewish philosopher, Abt 
l-Hayr had the patronymic Ibn Ya‘i8, just like another Jewish 
philosopher, Wahb b. Ya‘iS ar-Ralkki. 

5. Finally, the epithet Jew may have erroneously been 
added by a copyist or a reader to the name of a Muslim, Wahb 
b. Ya‘t8 ar-Rakki. The mistake may have been the result of a 
wrong combination of Wahb b. Ya‘i8 with the Jew, Abd |-Hayr 
be Yous. 


7 At-Tawhidi, Kitab al-imtd‘ wa-l-mu’dnasah, Cairo 1939-44, Vol. 2, p. 14. 

8 Text C, below, p. 170. 

9 The number of either Muslims or Christians, in general, was considerable 
greater than that of Jews. 
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However, while the possibility mentioned under (5) cannot 
entirely be excluded, there also is some minor circumstantial 
evidence for Wahb b. Ya‘i8’s Jewishness. None of it is in any 
way decisive, but it all adds up to show that there is compara- 
tively little reason to doubt the correctness of the passage in 
which Wahb b. Ya‘i8 is expressly called a Jew. 

a) Rakkah on the Euphrates, from which Ibn Ya‘iS came, 
was quite a Jewish center, which produced other Jewish scholars, 
such as Dawfid b. MarwAan al-Mukammis, who later in his life 
converted to Christianity, and others.?° 

b) Both Wahb and Ya‘i¥ are somewhat unusual names for 
a Mesopotamian Muslim of that period. On the other hand, 
they are perfect Arabic translations of common Jewish names, 
such as Nathan and Hayyim. 

c) In the passage which describes Wahb b. Ya‘i8 as being in 
the company of Abfi l-Mayr al-Yahfidi the two are lumped 
together as one “‘group”’ (¢é@’zfah). This may refer to their com- 
mon religion. 

d) The fact that Ibn Ya‘i¥ is described as very poor, given 
to drinking, and in need of at-Tawhidi’s recommendation would 
fit the member of a minority group much better than a Muslim.” 

e) A last argument may be derived from the ‘biography’ 
of Wahb b. Ya‘iS which is inserted in the Siwdn al-hikmah by 
Abft Sulayman as-Sijistani. It is the only preserved biography 
of Wahb b. Ya'i8, but, unfortunately, like most biographies in 
the Siwdn, it is entirely devoid of any biographical information, 
at least in the form in which it appears in the preserved recension 
of the Szwdn. It reads as follows: 


TEXT A 


‘““Wahb b. Ya‘i¥ ar-Rakki. He said: We are convinced that Mas4 
(Peace be upon him!) said that God created man not for dissolu- 
tion or eternal life, but He created him, and created the intellect 


'e Cf. al-Kirkisani, Kitdb al-anwér, ed. by L. Nemoy, New York 1933 ff.. 
Vol. 1, pp. 42 ff. U. Cassuto, David Ibn Merwén al-Muqammis, in Enciclopedia 
Italiana, Vol. 12, p. 414 (1931). 

" Text B, below, pp. 167 and 165. 
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for him to use with regard to the virtues of the soul or the desires 
of the body. If he chooses the desires of the body, he will be 
attained by alteration of the body, and if he chooses the virtues 
of the soul, he will attain eternal and enduring life. Wahb said: 
And this was translated to us with difficulty. It admits of dis- 
cussion, because it is philosophy in the appearance of law. It 
provokes conjectures, and there is room in it for opinions. All 
their knowledge has come to mankind from differences in inter- 
pretation and clashes in judgment.’’” 


The Masa mentioned is not the Masa of the Kur’an. He is 
supposed to be the Biblical Moses, and the statement is clearly 
represented as having been derived from the Bible and its inter- 
pretation. It may be argued that Ibn Ya‘i8, as a Jew, should 
have been better informed about the Bible. In addition, he 
might not have referred to a “‘translation.’’ On the other hand, 
Abfi Sulayman may have reported this statement on the au- 
thority of Ibn Ya‘iS, because the latter could be considered a 
reliable informant, being a Jew himself. 

Ibn Ya‘i8’s literary production probably was not very con- 
siderable. The material which, for a very moderate sum, he 
dictated to a lecture audience or to professional copyists may 
have constituted part of it.3 Only one short direct quotation 
from a written work of Ibn Ya‘iS has been preserved by at- 
Tawhidi. It is said to have been derived from the introduction 
of a treatise which he addressed to ‘Adud-ad-dawlah in the year 
370/980-1 and which a few years later he also sent to ‘Adud- 


Ms. or. British Museum 9033, fol. 81: :J\3 (3) Gas Gy Cay 
Leal) GLUYE Gla ol al Ob SUE lit ale Gage Ol Une Ce 
Mad ob (leg: dlentead) dlancel 4) fall Glos ails 605 LU Ys 
ol 945 gist) Gls (81b) Gad) (leg: ol) 544!) oleget! 5 oil 
-ogisdie las! Sb ceil Vlad shel oly Ont) Var all oad 
PY OWT dey See se LW pois Mey ceey JU 
a oll Gil bs ee SIS 9 cAd 4d GLU s Go gel Co ee 

mi dheack Wy, caloselo Guslll wb Cae Mites) pti alee 

13 Text B, below, p. 167. 
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ad-dawlah’s successor, SamsA4m-ad-dawlah, in the hope of either 
receiving a pecuniary reward or of being admitted to the court 


of the Prince. 

The remaining information about Ibn Ya‘i8’s thinking is in 
the nature of orally transmitted aphorisms. With the exception 
of the fragment from Abfi Sulaym4n’s Siwdn, all our material 
is found in two works by at-Tawhidt, the Kztd@b al-imta‘ wa-l- 
mu’ dnasah4 and the K1itdb al-mukébasét.* 

The available information does not permit the reconstruc- 
tion of Ibn Ya‘i8’s philosophy. It remains doubtful whether he 
ever possessed a philosophical system of his own. The way in 
which he expressed dissatisfaction with the prevailing system 
of instruction would seem. to indicate a torn, maladjusted per- 
sonality. His hankering after intuition also might easily conceal 
a lack of coherent thinking. He shared, however, these traits 
with his whole circle who, in general, possessed a very well- 
rounded and systematic philosophical picture of the world. It 
was also their method to pose individual problems and to doubt 
and discuss generally accepted solutions." 


™ Cairo 1939-44, Vol. 1, pp. 1042-10714 (Text B), and pp. 2167-22015 
(Text C). The text was edited by Ahmad’Amin and Ahmad az-Zayn. A com- 
parison of the printed text with the photostat of the Top Kapu manuscript 
in the Egyptian Library in Cairo yielded a strange result. In Text B, the 
editors overlooked only one divergence of their text from the manuscript 
(p. 1076 (,#-42: (2) Ms.?). In Text C, on the other hand, the printed text 
differs from the manuscript in a considerable number of passages, and no 
reference is made to those divergences in the footnotes of the edition. It is 
true that most of the divergences are very unimportant and mere lapsus 
calami. 

Ed. by Mirza Muhammad Sirazi, Bombay, n. y., pp. 17-8=ed. by 
Hasan as-Sandiibi, Cairo 1347-1929, pp. 157-58. The fifteenth mukdbasah 
is expressly attributed to Wahb b. Ya‘i§ (Text D). The sixteenth mukdbasah 
immediately follows, without any indication of a change in the participants. 
It is, therefore, justifiable to attribute it to Ibn Ya‘i8 (Text E). Its topic, 
however, is quite different from the contents of all the other fragments of Ibn 
Waris: 

© This method, as applied to religion, is considered by orthodox Muslims 
as characteristic of Batini-Isma‘il! propaganda, cf., for instance, Ibn al- 
Jawzi, al-Muntazam, Hyderabad 1357-1938-39, Vol. 5, 2, p. 115. There can 
be no doubt about the intellectual affinity of at-Tawhidi’s circle to IsmA‘tlism. 
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Ibn Ya‘i8 certainly believed in some modification of the 
Neo-Platonic scale of emanations which connected the trans- 
cendental and material aspects of the universe. He states that 
the deity created-the intellect — and therewith abdicated from 
any influence upon the determination of human affairs. Man, 
through his share in the intellect, is free to choose the course of 
his moral behavior and thereby to insure his eternal life or to 
cause the complete destruction of his physical and spiritual being 
(Text A). 

The relationship and division of the spheres of the senses 
and the intellect determines the extent and character of human 
knowledge. The changing phenomena of the world are known 
through the senses. They are, therefore, easily known although 
they remain elusive because of their lack of persistence. On the 
other hand, the causes of change, the unchangeable, permanent 
realities behind the changing world, are the sphere of intellectual 
knowledge. They are, therefore, known only with difficulty and 
in a fragmentary manner. However, in the possession of the 
intellect man has the possibility to know them as much as it is 
good for him. He also has an incentive to be virtuous and to 
assimilate himself to the higher permanent beings. Our knowl- 
edge of the intellect is derived from the slave perspective of the 
senses, and, vice versa, that of the senses from the sovereign 
judgment of the intellect (Text C). A particular detail concern- 


The question of their active adherence to Isma‘ilism, however, is a different 
problem, which may never satisfactorily be solved. At-Tawhidi was officially 
opposed to the Si‘ah (cf., for instance, Ibn Hajar, Lisén al-Mizdn, Hyderabad 
1329-31—1911-13, Vol. 6, pp. 369 f.). 

The close connection of Jewish (and Christian) philosophers with this 
circle has certainly served to give a semblance of justification to the persistent 
allegations of orthodox Muslims that minority members in disguise who 
sneaked into the orthodox Muslim fold were mainly responsible for the ap- 
pearance of heretical leanings in Islam. Cf., among the numerous instances, 
the story that the heretic Ibn ar-RAawandi was of Jewish origin and that it 
was said at the time that he would corrupt the Kur’An as his father had cor- 
rupted the Torah (Ibn al-Jawzi, al- Muntazam, Vol. 6, p. 99; Ibn Katir, Kitéd 
al-bidéyah wa-n-nihdyah, Cairo 1351-1932 ff., Vol. 11, p. 112, and other refer- 
ences with slight variations). The same story is also told about Bi&r al-Marisi 
(Ta’rth Bagdad. Cairo 1349-1931, Vol. 7, p. 61). 
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ing the division of sensual and intellectual perception is the fact 
that quality belongs to the realm of the senses, while quantity 
belongs to that of intellect and soul (Text D). 

The dichotomy of intellect and senses also determines the 
character of the three modes of reality, the necessary, possible, 
and impossible. Though distinct from each other, they have no 
sharply defined dividing lines, and their difference is a matter 
of degree.!?7 The dominating mode is the necessary (as well as 
the impossible). It is one and unchangeable, and thus related 
to the intellect. The possible admits of accidents and is connected 
with the phenomena which are subject to change. It is, therefore, 
related to the senses. It governs all ordinary human actions 
(Text C). 

The direct way to real knowledge would be through imme- 
diate intellectual contact with the unchanging, permanent 
realities. The present system of instruction which requires the 
study of logic and the sciences merely obstructs the acquisition 
of that knowledege. Teachers consider the subjects they teach 
as a source of income and are not only not interested in guiding 
their students to real knowledge but see their own advantage 
in keeping them from it (Text B). 

Intellectual and psychological preoccupation make it more 
difficult for a man to be at his best in a discussion than when 
he is engaged in undisturbed intellectual creation (Text E). 
On the other hand, the process of accumulating knowledge de- 
pends on the existence of divergent opinions and their discussion 
(Text A). 


'7 This theory can hardly be reconciled with the following statement. 
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TExT A 
See above p. 160f. 


slbEXTab 


On another occasion, he (the wazir, Abd ‘Abdallah al-‘Arid) 
said to me (at-Tawhidi): Wahb b. Ya‘iS ar-Rakki al-Yahfidi 
has presented (me) with an epistle in which he says after a very 
lengthy laudatory introduction: 

There is a short and easy way to philosophy. With no effort 
and trouble, it leads anyone who follows it to the wisdom, hap- 
~piness and success in the other world which he desires. Our 
colleagues, however, through their falseness, miserliness, small- 
mindedness, unhelpfulness, and their exacting demands on, and 
jealousy of the students, have made that way long, dangerous, 
and thorny, and precluded its successful use. Their attitude is 
explained by the fact that logic, geometry, and related subjects 
have become their means of making a living, their clothing, 
food, and drink. Like an iron wall, this attitude confronts the 
students of philosophy, lovers of truth, and searchers after 
the manifold problems of the universe. 

This is the idea he has been driving at. 

My reply was: I know Ibn Ya‘t8’s theories on this subject. 
He is my neighbor. Recently, in the year (3)70, he wrote a sim- 
ilar epistle to the late prince (‘Adud-ad-dawlah, d. 372/983), 
using it as an introduction. I was helpful in interceding for him(?). 
He is very indigent and in dire financial straits. There is much 
to the opinions which he has advanced, but something can also 
be said in favor of the opinions of our colleagues, I mean, his 
opponents. The opinions of both sides have their advocates. 

He (the wazir) said: Come on and tell me. I would like to 
know everything about this particular subject. 

My reply was: Ibn Ya‘i8 means to say that the life of man 
is short, whereas the knowledge of the universe and its secrets is 
a vast subject. How could it be different since it is composed of 
different strata and layers and put together after a well-devised 
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and orderly plan! Thus, being bent on investigating the con- 
tents of the universe, man lacks sufficient strength, encounters 
many obstacles, and finds no strong incentives. Moreover, while 
his senses are awake, intellectually he is asleep. He loves all 
that is present, and he is afraid of all that is absent. He feels at 
home in the country to which he is used and in which he has 
grown up. He shies away from the place to which he had not 
gone and where he had not been before (i. e., the world of intel- 
lect), although he originated there. He has no enduring knowl- 
edge of nor complete confidence in that. 

Since man is characterized by such weakness and inability, 
the best thing for him to do is to choose a shortcut to happiness 
and salvation and to help himself with that kind of reasoning 
which is most easy for him to apply, considering his capacity 
and aptitude. Now, the shortest path and the easiest kind of 
reasoning may be found in the knowledge of nature, soul, intel- 
lect, and God (He is exalted!). If he knows all this according 
to the mutual relationship of the whole and the details, his will 
be the Greatest Success and the Mightiest Kingdom. This pro- 
cedure will save him a good deal of reading in weighty volumes 
with many pages as well as the constant occupation with study- 
ing, the verification of texts, discussions, and research. 

There definitely is an element of truth in this statement by 
Ibn Ya‘i8, although the practical difficulties are quite consider- 
able. Not everybody is gifted by nature with the great many 
qualities of insight and natural intelligence which are required. 
The power (which Ibn Ya‘i8 has in mind) is a divine one; or, if 
it is not divine, it is an angelic one; or, if it is not angelic, it is, 
at least, the summit of human capabilities. The person who com- 
bines all those qualities is a great exception and is found only 
rarely among very many people at very long time intervals. . . 


(There are very few individuals who by nature speak perfect 
Arabic. The great majority must study grammar in order 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of the language). 


Thus, the person whom Ibn Ya‘i¥ has in mind, who is gifted with 
that power, needs no instruction. Yet, where can that extremely 
rare individual be found? If he were here, there would be nothing 
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else for you to do but acknowledge his authority, learn from him, 
and follow him. 

The decisive point is that in the possession of such perfection 
you may achieve this goal. (However), you cannot reach it 
through yourself. It is‘a thing which comes to you from someone 
else. Therefore, you must carefully and attentively follow the 
footsteps of the logicians, physicists, and geometricians. Then, 
you will eventually become similar to that uniquely perfect and 
quite exceptional person. 

In this way, it has become clear what is correct in Ibn Ya‘t8’s 
ideas and what is correct in the ideas of his opponents. It does 
not speak against a person who has defects that he must spend 
much effort on mending them. Only the perfect person can rely 
upon his own gifts and dispense with further search. 

His (Ibn Ya‘i8’s) remark in the beginning of the discussion: 

“People have made the way impassable and thorny, and 


have turned the diffusion of wisdom into a trap to catch in 
it worldly well-being.” 


is not remote but quite close to the truth. Whenever, being 
senselessly drunk and being mocked at,'® he dictated a leaf for 
a Mugtadiri dirham,’? he thought that he was doing good busi- 
ness, while in fact, he is one of the poorest and lowliest persons 
in the world. 


LexT € 


Once we had a discussion about the possible. I (at-Tawhidf?) 
reported some remarks of Ibn Ya‘i8 ar-Rakkt which I had heard 
him make. There is no objection to put them down in this place. 
It is a subject which deserves our constant investigation and 
most careful discussion. 

He (Ibn Ya‘i8) said: The possible is similar to a dream. It 
has no body to alight upon and no nature to reside in. You will 


18 Or: giving vent to his sarcasm? 

19 A dirham coined under al-Muqtadir was by that time over fifty years 
old. It may denote here a coin of less or rather, more value than an ordinary 
dirham. 
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admit that dreams can be classified (in their relation to reality) 
as either more or less (remote) or just in the middle. Like as a 
dream is a shadow of the state of being awake, and shadows 
increase and decrease in their relationship to the subject (which 
casts a shadow), thus the possible is a shadow of the necessary. 
Sometimes the possible increases and becomes similar to the 
necessary, sometimes it decreases and assumes the semblance 
of the impossible, and sometimes it is just in the middle. 

He said: The necessary admits of no accident, because it is 
restricted to itself. It partakes in oneness, inasmuch as it under- 
goes no change or transformation under the influence of time, 
place, generation, nature, imagination, or intellect. On the con- 
trary, the intellect permits itself to be guided by it, nature is 
submissive to it, and imagination is afraid of it. Conjecture can- 
not fathom the form of the necessary, nor a declaration that it 
is merely permissible enter into force regarding it, nor an agent 
of destruction and abrogation gain power over it. 

This characterization also applies to the impossible, be- 
cause: Coc 

It does not apply to the possible, because ) as compared to 
the necessary, it is just in the opposite situation. That is, it has 
no body, but it admits of accidents. Every accident of the pos- 
sible is of the previously described quality of more, or less, or 
just in the middle. Therefore, all activity is connected with the 
possible in the open, apparent, and accidental aspects of situa- 
tions, things, or affairs. Necessity(?)?° gains predominance over 
it in the secret, concealed, and permanent aspects. The division 
between open and secret aspects reveals itself less clearly to the 
senses than to the intellect. 

Since we have more to do with the senses — even though 
traces of the intellect are not entirely absent in this preponder- 
ance of the senses in us — we must acknowledge the things that 
result from or are connected with the possible. We must work 
in accordance with the possible and have reference to it, when 
we give or take orders or prohibit something. Then, realizing 
that as a compensation for our preponderant connection with 


20 Leg, > gl? 
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the possible we possess another phenomenon which appears 
within us to a lesser degree, namely, the intellect, we will come 
to the conclusion that the form of the necessary is dominant 
from beginning to end — which is the impossible — through 
the possible which is in’front of the necessary, to the last recess 
of the impossible.” 

We had to acknowledge the first thing (that is, the impor- 
tance of the possible for practical affairs) and to agree to act and 
be employed, to lift up and put down, to blame and. be blamed, 
to regret and cause someone else to regret, all in accordance 
with the possible. Exactly so, we must also acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the necessary which cannot be deposed and 
must unavoidably be admitted and conceded without let and 
hindrance. 

Ibn Ya‘i8’s remarks went on abruptly in his style, for which 
he lacks the technical ability, while his ideas crowd upon him. He 
said: A dream is the shadow of the state of being awake. It takes 
the place in the middle between being awake and being asleep, 
I mean, between the open appearance of the senses through 
movement, and their concealed state through immobility. 

He said: Sleep takes the place in the middle between life and 
death.”2 Death takes the place in the middle between existence 
which is connected with the state of being visible, and exist- 
ence which is connected with eternal duration. 

He said: This is merely an approximate, over-simplified de- 
scription. The (fruit of) certainty, growing on a thorny bush, 
is difficult to pluck, and many a bitter draught must be swallowed 


* The manuscript reads: 4) Cp heedl 4 boul y pitas! 32 Sl 
steed) >) eh ua! 5)! ure i 98 This, however, is not much 
clearer than what we read in the edition. 

2 This agrees literally with the Aristotelian definition: ‘O 6’ bavos... 
rov fnv Kal Tov wh CHv pedoprov (De generatione animalium 778b). The 
theory of the weddprov from De gen. anim., in general, is the ultimate source 
of much of what Ibn Ya‘is says. 

It is easy to quote many parallels to Ibn Ya‘i8’s leading ideas. There is, 
however, always, an obvious element of originality in his exposition. It must 
be said that.as in the case of at-Tawhidi himself, it often is originality at any 
cost. 
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(before partaking of it). There exist and come up so many 
obstacles of milieu and environment, etc., which it would be too 
time-consuming and tedious to enumerate in detail. 

He (the wazir) said: These are splendid remarks. I would 
not have thought that with his lack of eloquence and sound- 
ness, Ibn Ya‘i8 could so successfully venture into such difficult 
territory. 

I (at-Tawhidi) said to him (the wazir): Still, he puts his aim 
very high, and he has certain ideas. He either proves plainly 
the ideas which he conceives, or shows sound imagination the 
way to accept them. 

I (at-Tawhidt) said: Today he (?) had some instructive 
encounter which took place between him and Abf |-Hayr al- 
Yahfidi. 

He (the wazir) said: What was it? Let us enjoy the pearls of 
that group which we are inclined to believe in, although we are 
unable to compete with it. We ask God to bear with our weak- 
ness to which we were born, and, instead, to give us strength 
through which we may find for ourselves nearness (to Him) in 
the other world. 

I (at-Tawhidi) said: He mentioned that the intellect is not 
concerned’} with the things that are subject to transformation, 
flux, and extension.*4 The senses, in turn, have no effect upon 
matters that do not develop under the influence of transforma- 
tion and extension. Therefore, the processes governing the 
things that come into being and dissolve are known. On the 
other hand, the causes and reasons of their appearance and dis- 
appearance, their dispersion and composition remain concealed. 
This separation and concealed status are entrusted to the sublime 
power and the potent (divine) will. 

He said: There is some secret sense to this arrangement 
which gives real meaning to what has just been said. (The facts 
of) the concealed status in its primary condition and of appear- 
ance in certain cases are made available and released to (man) 


23 slg: 4) les Ms. 
* Ms. wrongly J 91aJ! 9. 
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who is able to carry just this much (knowledge). If he were given 
to carry less, he would reach the state of wild beasts, and if he 
were given to carry more, he would reach the state of the angels.” 
He would no longer be a human being. Yet, it is an original 
condition for man to bé a perfect human being through toil and 
continuous effort, and to dislike merely to possess the form of 
man as a loan, as if,?5* in realitv, he were an animal devoid of 
reason. He must strive verv hard in order to become a virtuous 
human being and, in his virtue and perfection, to be (like) an an- 
gel, I mean, not as a species, but through volitional assimilation. 

He (Ibn Ya‘i8) said: The most that those concerned with 
(the things that come into being) are able to know is that knowl- 
edge stops at (the fact of) their transformation and flux, not at 
the consideration of their particulars, because their arrangement 
is subject to change with the change of time. You will admit 
that a figure on water has no form, because the surface of water 
has no persistence. The same applies to a line drawn in the air. 
Likewise, the things that come into being and perish have no 
forms because they have no persistence. If you find a thing that 
has no persistence, you would not add to it another thing which 
also has no persistence, and expect that by combining them 
persistence would come about. This is absolutely unimaginable. 
If this were possible, it would also be possible to put together 
two things that have persistence and, as a result, achieve flux 
and change. 

He (Ibn Ya‘i8) said: The intellect is described by the testi- 
mony of the senses, and so are the senses by the testimony of 
the intellect. However, the testimony of the senses concerning the 
intellect is like that of a slave concerning his master, while 
the testimony of the intellect concerning the senses is like that 
of a master concerning his slave. These two testimonies are not 
identical and constant, because both the senses and the intellect 
insist upon their individual characteristics. Consequently, there 
is no animal which is entirely devoid of intellect, while, on the 
other hand, there are living beings that have no senses. 


2s The translation is uncertain. 
asa Leg.: ka-annoht. 
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Then, he said: The intellect dominates the noble, simple, 
spiritual things through (its connection with) the forms on high. 
The ties which exist between the intelligibilia and sensibilia 
hinder the intellect. Intelligent is he who has freed the endur- 
ing, eternal, permanent, constant, and persistent things from 
the encumbrance of the things that come into being, decay, 
appear,”° go, change, end, are unstable, and perish. 

This short exposition gives rise to some doubt, opposition, 
and difference of opinion, but I feel that no decision is at present 
possible. 


Text D 


I (at-Tawhidi) asked Wahb b. Ya‘i8 ar-Rakki: How does it 
come that quality communicates itself from its bearer elsewhere 
— for instance, the smell of an apple which communicates itself 
to the brain — while this is not so with quantity and its bearer? 
For instance, the quantity of two or three apples in Zayd’s pos- 
session does not communicate itself to ‘Amr. 

He replied: Quantity is closer to substance and more strongly 
united with it. It points more directly to connection, attach- 
ment, and unity. It is not so with quality. (The result of quality ) 
in great amount differs from that of quality in one unit. You 
will admit that quality is conditioned, as you can see, by the 
senses, and was derived from?? nature. You also will admit that 
quantity is conditioned, as you can see, by the intellect con- 
nected with the soul. 


TEXT E 


A man is not able to live up to his intention and purpose and 
to be at his best whenever he expands upon a topic vis-a-vis a 
gathering which he attends, an opponent with whom he is en- 


6 ols Lt: ob oll Ms. There are two more cases of divergences in 
these adjectives, where, however, the edition appears to have the correct text. 
a7 6 Gewh gs deg. See 25192? Or Ce Guwls “and prior to...”?? 
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gaged in a discussion, or a friend whom he censures. How does 
this come? 

He (Ibn Ya‘i8?) replied: That man is in a secondary position, 
in which he has become a prisoner of his previous statements. 
In this position he needs both a power to retain and a power to 
set forth. Both those powers, or one of them, often fail him. It 
is different when he makes a new speech, or invents an idea. 
Then he is quite free to present his product as elaborately as he 
pleases. He is not stopped by previous statements. He has not 
to guard against something which he expects and of the sudden 
appearance of which, when his mind is not prepared and ready 
for it, he is apprehensive. His position is safe, and his mind unim- 
paired. This permits him to reach his best form. The dividing 
barrier is down, and the veils are torn asunder. (The feeling of) 
being first is helpful,2* and (that of) being all by oneself is 
salutary. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF U-BA’ LE-ZIYYON 
IN THE LITURGY 


LEON J. LIEBREICH, Gratz College 


OR the purpose of this study it will be convenient to divide 
the text of jvx> x2) in the customary ritual! into the fol- 


lowing six parts: 


SW No 


. Two verses from the Prophets: Isa. 59.20, 21; 
. Psalm 22.4; 


A group of three verses comprising Isa. 6.3, Ezek. 3.12 and 
Ex. 15.18, each with its corresponding Targum (Kedusha 
de-Sidra) ; 

A lectionary of verses consisting of: I Chron. 29.18; Pss. 78.38, 
86.5 and 119.142; Micah 7.20; and Pss. 68.20, 46.8 (12), 
84.13 and 20.10; 


. A non-biblical portion, extending from pxiaw wbx 72 


mmaad to xan odin »ndy 2 and 


. Concluding verses: Ps. 30.13, Jer. 17.7, Isa. 26.4, Ps. 9.11 and 


Isa. 42.21. 


I. Tue Ust oF THE BENEDICTION INDEPENDENTLY 
oF U-Ba’ Le-Ziyyon 


Although best known as an integral part of y»x> xan, the non- 
biblical portion, or the Benediction, to which we turn first, is 


also found independently in contexts unrelated to 1s No, as 
follows: 


™S. Baer, Seder ‘Abodat Israel, Roedelheim 1868, pp. 127-9. 
? “Benediction” (capitalized) is used hereafter to designate this part of 


IVS? Nar. The sin between qy1a and wns, arbitrarily inserted in Baer’s text, 
has been omitted. 
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r. In a Genizah fragment published by J. Mann,3 ov> xv 
yd) } wen is preceded by ‘‘a lectionary of verses beginning with 
12> aAnaty mp followed by *wx, which is only cited up to JoDINN 
son *mbx while the rest is indicated only by worm i>. Then 
we have, 1nb1754 0403-412 >> oR 73 118n oR 4172 
NO Tada PU 1a 

2. In commenting on the presence of 111395 wN7av wads 4172 
''D) above “‘in an unusual connection,’4 Mann notes that it 
occurs also in Seder R. Amram, where it is recited after a lesson 
in Halakah subsequent to Habdalah on Saturday night.5 

3. In the section dealing with rm bw ann minbn in Siddur 
R. Saadia the practice which prevailed before Pesuke de-Zimra 
is described as follows:® simw oyb baa 4725 [7a¥ ws) A AIM 
som ayeapm p> xb mawom $°9 aiobn7 yo Tat Td IN TTA NP 
yay bSpnn xd on Sax anwa nbean aaa bbanzw aadar omany xd 
mat by aps moe "S32 edm oNpm wd qad spas 
=a ines wo cathe} aa bon 73 °40N2 WS "D8 "ND 7N 
sp95 mbapn axa tod) ww Nap o’ns TATNNT yn VRI... NI 
PRY ODT 12% nx mD7aT InN Apia $22 Av|NA wd wt mbm 
ox bax dm aN pA qo oans JAW ND PM... yew on 
sam wp v2 TO 4172 DWI ON OD? TIWwY Yn. 

That the wbx 712 referred to above is pxIav wads 7A 


3 HUCA, II (1925), p. 294, Fragment No. 4. 

4 Ob. cit., p. 300. 

5 Op. cit., p. 300, n. 76. Cf. A. Marx, Untersuchungen zum Siddur des Gaon 
R. Amram, Berlin 1908, Heb. pt., p. 15. See L. Ginzberg, Geonica, N. Y. 1909, 
II, p. 300, and I. Elbogen, Der juedische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, 2nd ed., Frankfurt a. M. 1924, p. 121 top. 

6 Siddur R. Saadja Gaon, ed. 1. Davidson-S. Assaf-B. I. Joel, Jerusalem 
1941, p. 358. The daily morning service commences with the Pesuke de- 
Zimra, pp. 32-4. For the anwa moa, which follow the 3737 M393, see pp. 87-9 
(cf. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, p. 526 top). 

7On the reading mn 127 by see A. A. Neuman-S. Zeitlin (ed.), Saadia 
Studies, Phila. 1943, p. 337- 

8 The particular Kaddish prescribed is the customary 7Wapn anxd wap. 
See Masseket Soferim, ed. M. Higger, N. Y. 1937, pp. 336-7. According 
to Seder R. Amram (Marx, Untersuchungen etc., Heb. pt., p. 14), this Kaddish 
was also recited after the study of ’Abot on Sabbath afternoon. It is also the 
novo ovo ans wp (Siddur ’Ozar ha-Tefillot, Wilna 1914, I, p. 432). 
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'y0) y12959 is evident from the fact that in two other instances 
Siddur R. Saadia makes mention of wbx 4173, where its identity 
with 1D) 71295 wR av mds 4173 is unmistakable.*? Furthermore, 
the following parallel should make it even more certain. 

4. The anwm n)272 section in the Italian rite contains a collec- 
tion of fixed biblical and rabbinic selections,* which is not only 


9S. Assaf, in Siddur R. Saadia, p. 359, n. 25 (toward the end) inclines 
to this view, without, however, finding support for it. 

10 Siddur R. Saadia, p. 40, line 23; and p. 127, lines 15-16. 

mo x>NON p’p imID °DD mwn b> IND, with an Introduction by S. D. 
Luzzatto, Livorno 1856, I, 4b—6b. The biblical selections are: 


A. The section concerning the regular daily sacrifices: Num. 28.1-8 (on 
Sabbath Num. 28.9, 10 is added; on New Moon, Num. 28.11~-15). 

B. The Priestly Benediction: Num. 6.22-27. 

C. Selected verses from the three divisions of Scripture: 


a) A verse from the Pentateuch: Deut. 29.8. 
b) Verses from the opening chapter of the opening book of the 
Former Prephets: Josh. 1.8, 9. 
c) A verse from the opening book of the Latter Prophets: Isa. 47.4. 
d) The initial verses of the opening chapter of the opening book of 
the Hagiographa: Ps. 1.1-3. 
The grouping together of Deut. 29.8, Josh. 1.8 and Ps. 1.2, 3 is based on 
‘Abodah Zarah rob. 
The rabbinic selections, Mishnah and Gemara alternating, are: 


A. The opening paragraph of the opening tractate of the Mishnah, viz. 
Berakot I 1 (up to anwm nny adyw ay), followed by Gemara thereto 
(many >> wIDD TIM... NP NDT NIN). 

B. A chapter of the Mishnah concerning the method in which the sacrifices 
were brought in the Temple, viz. Zebahim V ((jmp» 1nPx), followed 
by the Baraita of R. Ishmael (at the beginning of Sifra). 

C. A Mishnah which stresses 771n Non, viz. Pe’ah I 1, followed by Megillah 
28b bottom (mada xbx moda npn bw... er a7 DN). 

D. The last paragraph of the first chapter of the opening tractate of the 
Mishnah, viz. Berakot I 5, followed by Berakot 64a, end (a5 7x 
mapas mow... ards). 


In commenting on the arrangement of biblical and rabbinic selections in 
the Italian rite, S. Krauss, ‘‘Zur Literatur der Siddurim,” in Soncino Blaetter, 
ed. H. Meyer, Berlin 1927, II, p. 29, n. 104, observes: ‘‘Nach dieser Anordnung 
sind die Thora- und Talmud-stuecke im ‘Vornes’ in einer Gruppe vereint, es 
gibt also nicht deren 2 Gruppen wie bei uns.” 

The arrangement, in qnvwn n273, of selections from the Bible, Mishnah 
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preceded by the customary introductory benediction, but which 
is also followed by: oyinn yo notam yma5> uxetaw wa>s qa 
ims manned yaba own and a5 nna sin nos nn inn > ynn 
mbna aby xby pad ya wd qyn> obw sada ins meyyd) ims aND) 
xan odiya nd) maw owyods Ann tiobnd ADIN -pn wn. 


In addition to the above-quoted sources, in which the Bene- 
diction is entirely unrelated to xb xa), there are instances in 
Siddur R. Saadia of its detachment trom jvsb sa), and its use 
independently thereof. Toward the end of 7m anva nbpn 
in Siddur R. Saadia the service proceeds in the following 
order :"4 
(1) the lectionary of verses commencing with y7) xd y3m3m1, which 
concludes Tahanun; (2) Pss. 78.38, 20.10; (3) >"wx; and 
(4) 19. 71295 dawtaw wads F172 (at which point the service ends). 
It is to be noted that since in »m nbpn the Kedushah is not 
recited, that part of }»x> x21 which contains the Kedusha de- 
Sidra is dispensed with, but not "131 1295 xa wads FIA. 
Moreover, the lectionary of verses immediately preceding the 
Benediction, which, strictly speaking, is not part of the Kedusha 
de-Sidra, is also omitted, since there already precede a number of 
other biblical selections, namely, y72 8> umm), Pss. 78.38, 20.10 
and °"wr. 

A recognition of the fact that at the time of Saadia the 
Benediction, though part of }x> xa, was still a removable ele- 


and Talmud is based, as observed by Seder R. Amram (ed. Warsaw 1865, 
2a), on the talmudic dictum in Kiddushin goa: s7po3 wv ynw O7KN wow odryd 
srobna why mwas wd. 

2 s"px n'a Sxqw iwy> ann qobon... anya mn oat by apr n’oN 7’R2 
'39) 193 IN2 Ww, on which see Ginzberg, Geonica, I, p. 126 and Elbogen, Gottes- 
dienst, p. 526 bottom. Cf. note 7 above. 

33 On the presence of '13) 17295 1873Y IWTbR 773 in the nvm m>7A of the 
Italian rite, Krauss, op. cit., p. 21, comments: “also an ganz anderer Stelle 
als bei uns.” The text of 13) 17395 wx av wads F732 in yrsd xa) of the Italian 
rite (ed. Livorno, I, 24a) is somewhat longer, though essentially the same as 
the one in nvm m1>73. 

4 Siddur R. Saadia, p. 25. Cf. Mann, HUCA, II, p. 300, n. 76 (toward 
the end). 

15 See Assaf, in Siddur R. Saadia, p. 25, n. 13. 
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ment, helps to clarify an otherwise difficult passage in Siddur 
R. Saadia. The passage in question contains the following 
statement after }7¥> x21 in Max> snwa nben:6 nawa oD DID wr 
rp owynr bs TaD oo owA TI ayer Mind wads qa 7d 
SDDn 73 PR NNT AOI TIT ND IY ypraq Pw. Since yrxd xa 
which contains the Kedusha de-Sidra was not recited after the 
service on Sabbath morning,?7 the above statement can only be 
interpreted to mean that ‘131 171395 wxIaw wa>K 772, detached 
from }7x> 82) with its Kedusha de-Sidra as in > anew nbpn, 
was recited on Sabbath morning after ws preceding the Musaf 
Service, and that there was no objection to the practice of those 
who, in honor of the Sabbath, added Psalm 19 to "wy. 


The following, to sum up, are the salient facts which may be 
gathered from all the sources adduced above: 


1. The benediction commencing with the words abs 412 
ynao> wsxiaw was originally an independent liturgical 
composition, which was recited after a period devoted 
to the study of Halakah (mp byaw mon) or after the 
reading of selections from Scripture (anDaw mn). 

. Periods were set aside for the study of Halakah, in conjunction 
with which the Benediction was recited, at the beginning 
of a new week, marked by the Habdalah ceremony on 
Saturday night (Seder R. Amram), and before the morn- 
ing service of each day of the week (Siddur R. Saadia). 

. Selections from Scripture were concluded by the Benediction: 
a) prior to ~m> ayy nbpn (Genizah fragment) ; 

b) prior to the Musaf Service on Sabbath morning 
(Siddur R. Saadia); and 
c) at the end of ~m> anwn nbpn (Siddur R. Saadia). 
4. The scriptural selections preceding the Benediction consisted 
of either 
a) a lectionary of verses commencing with 139 anary mD\p 
followed by ‘wx before mb axy nbpn (Genizah frag- 
ment); or 


tv 


Ww 


6 Siddur R. Saadia, pp. 40-41. 
'7 See Assaf, in Siddur R. Saadia, p. 40, n. 22. 
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b) Pss. 78.38, 20.10 and "we following the end of Tahanun 
in md snwm ndbpn (Siddur R. Saadia); or 
c) ’wx, to which Psalm 19 might be added, before the 
Musaf Service on Sabbath morning (Siddur R.Saadia). 
The addition of Psalm 19 reflects a twofold purpose. 
First, to make it suitable to the occasion, the theme 
of the first part of the Psalm being a glorification of 
creation which the Sabbath commemorates. Secondly, 
to relate it to Torah with which the Benediction is 
closely connected, the glorification of Torah being the 
theme of the second part of the Psalm. 
5. The combination of selections in the anwA m273, drawn, in 
conformity with Kiddushih 30a,"8 from the Bible, Mishnah 
and Talmud is concluded by the Benediction (Italian rite). 


Il. THE STRUCTURE OF THE BENEDICTION 


The discussion of the Benediction which follows, will deal first, 
with its dependence upon the Bible; secondly, with its affinities 
with other liturgical compositions; and lastly, with its unique 
character. 

That the Benediction is interwoven with phrases from, and 
adaptations of, verses from Scripture —a feature typical of 
liturgical compositions in general —*® has been observed by as 
early a commentator of the Prayer Book as Abudrahim. The 
parallels, almost all of which have been traced by him,”” may be 
tabulated as follows: 


ynsaa mas) Isa. 43.7a yma2> wRIaw .1 
onym jo oons baa Lev. 20.26b pyinng yo ubtam .2 
(aya ma) yn Gy) Isa. 29.24a 


18 See note 11 above. 

19 Abudrahim, ed. Warsaw 1877, 5a: 70Vr0 xin mbenn pwd rd nytb qb wn 
mbn) ayayo ww mp2 prop mbm nbn b> Sy aim "Da ain exon 195) xapom pwd dy 
Napa Tio’ ond NvaK 195) NIpoa To’ ond RxoI Ndw Ww OrvYD. Cf. W. Jawitz, Siddur 
‘Abodat ha-Lebabot, Berlin 1922, Introduction, p. V bottom; and P. Birnbaum, 
in Sefer ha-Shanah li- Yehude America, VIII-IX, N. Y. 1946, pp. 343-6. 

20 Ed. Warsaw, 34b. 
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nox qnam = =Ps. 119.142 nox nn .3 

manydy... Tnx axed Deut. 10.12b namK wa>ba own .4 
Ink aS aia 

snsamwys Ps. 40.9 sa mvydr .5 

agby adn tay) I Chron. 28.9a aobw aadva rtayd) .6 

pwyiyy xd Isa. 65.23a pd yri xd .7 
momad ytd» xd) mbnad adi wba 

pn rows Ps. 119.5 pn nNoww .8 


The following table exhibits the several parts of the Benedic- 
tion with their liturgical parallels: 


THE BENEDICTION 
(Baer, Seder ‘Abodat Israel, pp. 


BENEDICTION AFTER THE 
READING OF THE TORAH 


(Masseket Soferim, XIII 8, ed. 

Higger, p. 244) 

nox nin 12> yn) Ws 7"ON 7’Na 

]M) ANA woiIna yo ony »m 
n7 


128-9) 


2391295 x aw Tbs (817) 772] 
nan vd yon [oyna yo wd9sam 
woIna yor ody »m *4nDK 


PRAYER AT THE END OF THE 

AMIDAH (Genizah fragment 

published by S. Schechter, 

JQR (OS), X, p. 657)? 

‘a spipbo monn psa om yD ada own anna 7422 np 27 


2 Baer, Seder ‘Abodat Israel, p. 128, and Jawitz, Siddur ‘Abodat ha- 
Lebabot, p. 80 bottom. Abudrahim cites Deut. 11.13b, 09225 S23 yay. 

2 The opening of the Benediction in the Yemenite rite (5xbon... 1170 
on wapn mbap b> aman2, Jerusalem 1894, I, 70a) reads: 1y378 Ja Wad FIA 
NDNA 73. 

23 Similarly, :na2b xia (bmw) in prow) m7. On man created for God’s 
glory, see S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, N. Y. 1910, p. 81, 
ny: 

24 Yemen (Tiklal, I, 70a)-Maimonides add: 139 nwo ot dy. 

25 See the present writer in JQR, XXXIII, p. 461, n. 4. 

26 Yemen-Maimonides read: ab mn» yonan; the Italian rite: sym yonan 
ya> nnp’. Siddur R. Saadia (p. 25) has: 1225 nn5* oan yonas. However, accord- 
ing to one of the Genizah fragments published by N. Wieder in Saadya Studies, 
ed. E. I. J. Rosenthal, Manchester 1943, p. 277, line 2, Siddur R. Saadia also 
read: 12°35 nnd? Nin yonan. Cf. Grace after Meals in Mann, HUCA, II, p. 338, 
Fragment No. 21: mind ad nnd? sin jonan. 

27 So also Seder R. Amram, Mahzor Vitry and the Sephardic rite. On 
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body anpny mas mds iwibs 
snamed qnxevd qnsd joy Ssne 
sns7 omvy> snywd = annnbd 
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ane nwyd) nN inane 
yy2 xd iynd sendy anda ytaydy 
mbonad ab3 xb1 pnb 


‘yor obv anda 4x72 


GRACE AFTER MEALS 
(Baer, Seder ‘Abodat Israel, p. 
561) 
end) mwon mind wor sin jon 

328970 obiyA 


mds mds ‘om papbp psn on] 
[arn obiya pn noww wnaK 
MD72) ATW WIN ANA PM ADM 
3tyan odiyn yd) won mi rw 


On examining the above table, we observe that the Bene- 
diction consists of three distinct parts. The first has obviously 
taken over 1191n2 yo: odbiy »m nox nn 1b ynn directly from the 


the other hand, Siddur R. Saadia variants (Wieder, loc. cit.) and the Italian 
rite read jnninb, and Yemen-Maimonides 1n71n sbnb. 

28 So also Seder R. Amram, Siddur R. Saadia and the Italian rite. On 
the other hand, Siddur R. Saadia variants (Wieder, loc. cit.), Yemen-Maimon- 
ides and the Sephardic rite read nwy). 

29 The Yemenite version reads: 10x73 1x7 nwy. This expression, accord- 
ing to L. Ginzberg, A Commentary on the Palestinian Talmud, N. Y. 1941, III, 
p. 233, is in imitation of ’Abot 2.4 (qnx 12 1Nx7 wy). 

30 Yemen-Maimonides, the Italian rite (I, 24a) and Mahzor Turin (Mann, 
HUCA, Il, p. 286, n. 50) read: man w532) obw 3aba, an echo of I Chron. 28.9a. 
Cf. ayn wea maydr... obw aaba rand in the benediction introducing the 
Shema‘ before the Yozer Service and the Shema‘ of the Ma‘arib Service 
(Mann, op. cit., pp. 286, 308; Schechter, JOR (OS), X, pp. 654-5). Similar 
to our Benediction is o5w aaba qrayd) 4ns7 mwyd) in y2a47 a9; but in Sotah 
40a the reading is: nbw aaba nx mwyd). The latter phraseology is found in 
Janp yn ya) and in 7papd aw prrzra wis xxix. Cf. I. Elbogen, MGW/J, LV, 
p. 595. In the ‘Amidah of Ne‘ilah the phraseology is: obw aaba 4x7 »pn mwyd 
(=Berakot 17a). 

3t Siddur R. Saadia, p. 25, lines 17-18: »m) Daw OwyN AOd>wW AT WIN 
xan odiyn. In one of the Genizah fragments published by Wieder, in Saadya 
Studies, p. 277, line 3, 77)n to o’21v, however, is omitted. The expression 
sow aoin reverts most likely to Ps. 19.8 (monn ‘7 NTN). 

31a The reading in a Genizah fragment published by Mann, op. cit., p. 337 
is: xan abaya yd) mwor nip 3°20) 1M JONI; in Seder R. Amram, ed. Frum- 
kin, I, p. 367: a’mya vndy md735) naw mon ow 20 yoNAIn. 
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customary benediction after the public reading of the Torah 
in the Synagogue. The second part, which in some rituals opens 
with jon77,3? is a prayer to the effect that knowledge of Torah 
might be conducive to the love and fear of God, to the perform- 
ance of His will and to wholehearted service. The affinities 
exhibited between this prayer and that of the given Genizah 
fragment are: (1) a> nnp’ x7 and Wa23 ov convey the same 
thought as -> wanpnw; (2) Tn, Tans and ny are mentioned in 
both, though in reverse order; and (3) aava maydi ws7 meyor 
obw agrees with obw aaba qnx12 4x7 mwy>. The third part, 
a messianic conclusion, opens with the words k"s) 8’ D"y, 
which constitute a typical introduction to a number of familiar 
prayers. For the second half of this messianic peroration there 
is a parallel in Grace after Meals. 

Although composed of three separate parts, the Benediction 
must have contained them as a unit from the beginning, judging 
by the fact that they are invariably joined together in all extant 
rituals. 

The uniqueness of the Benediction consists in the manner 
in which its opening part is constructed. The expression n>42m 
oyinn 7) (Maimonides: orpyn jp wb4am), which, as was noted 
by Abudrahim, is an echo of Lev. 20.26b, is also essentially a 
paraphrase of npym 520 11a 7Na Awe. Viewed in this light, the 
Benediction contains not only, as we have seen, nn yb 2 wr 
y21N2 yo) ody ~m nox, but also ayn ¥5n wa ana wwe. In other 
words, of the two Torah benedictions mentioned, whose pattern 
is an introduction ("98 7’x82), a middle part and a 7AMnNN, only 
41712 and wrbs of the introduction, and the middle part, have 
been incorporated, whereas mpbn) ow and the mmnn have been 
omitted. 

The question naturally arises, Why should 1:872v ibs Fra 
'y9) »n2D> have been so formulated as to constitute, in substance, 
a composite of the two Torah benedictions, without at the same 
time being a benediction in the strict sense of the term? To 
answer this question, it is necessary to bear in mind that the 


32 See note 26 above. 
33 See Baer, Seder ‘Abodat Israel, pp. 42, 43, 104, 232, 238; cf. Ber. 16b. 
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Genizah remains preserve, in addition to the instance noted of a 
lectionary of biblical verses being concluded by ivabsx qv 
‘N30. 71295 yx aw before axy nbpDn, other instances of lectionaries 
which are concluded by benedictions associated with the public 
reading of the Torah. In a Genizah fragment published by 
S. Schechter,34 a rubric, after the on :nn following the Amidah, 
directs that a number of verses (not specified) be read (x7p° on 
p’ON1D), subsequent to which the following benediction is to be 
pronounced (51p) 4a) 2125 jnn anya Son 12 AN AWR 7"ON "N32 
TMNT N12 7". inn nx. In another Genizah fragment, published 
by J. Mann,35 one of the lectionaries preceding xv nbpn is 
concluded by the following: »m oswA yo AT JIT 7"DN o"’NA 
nF yn "Na IIa ody. The latter benediction is substan- 
tially the same as that prescribed in Masseket Soferim XIII 8 
to precede an individual’s reading of the Torah in the morning, 
and is the Palestinian equivalent of myn ban 132 Na 7WwK.36 
Thus these two Genizah fragments indicate that the same bene- 
dictions which were associated with the Reading of the Torah, 
were also used after lectionaries of verses subsequent to Tahanun 
or prior to 1xy nbpn. It would seem, therefore, that 1wnbs 772 
‘93. 1295 yN Taw owes its unique formulation to a compromise. 
For, there must have been opposition to the practice, attested 
by the above Genizah fragments, of concluding lectionaries of 
verses with Torah benedictions, which, it must have been felt, 
should be reserved for use in connection with the public reading 
of the Torah. Hence, 131171295 1staw wads 473 was an attempt 
to meet the opposition half-way by being worded in such a way 
that it should retain the substance of the Torah benedictions 
but drop their outward form. And by the addition of a prayer 
and messianic peroration to its benedictory part, w7>sx 41723 
'99) add wXIAaw was made still more unlike in form to the Torah 
benedictions. That owing to this unique construction, it won 
favor, can be judged by the use to which it was put in the various 
sources cited in the preceding section of the present study. 


34 JOR (OS), X, pp. 657-8. Cf. Mann, HUCA, II, pp. 298-9. 


35 OP. cit., p. 293. 
36 Mann, op. cit., p. 280. 
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III. THE VERSES PRECEDING THE VERSE FROM 
MICAH IN THE LECTIONARY 


Since, as has been previously shown, the Benediction was 
invariably preceded by either scriptural selections or rabbinic 
lessons, it was natural, when it was made a fixed part of 82) 
vs, that it should be supplied with some antecedent subject 
matter. The result is the lectionary of biblical verses which 
constitutes No. 4 of the component parts of vs> xa). 

A glance at this lectionary discloses the fact that it consists 
in the main of verses from the Psalms, that placed at the begin- 
ning is a verse from Chronicles, and that interspersed with the 
verses is one from the Book of Micah. The four verses preceding 
the one from Micah, namely, I Chron. 29.18 and Pss. 78.38, 
86.5, 119.142, will now be considered. 

This lectionary is not the only one which selects for its 
opening, a passage from the Book of Chronicles. 1w1p ‘nd 0 
3) yowa (I Chron. 16.8-36) in Pesuke de-Zimra is likewise 
followed by passages from the Book of Psalms. Similarly, at 
the end of Tahanun, y72 xd me (II Chron. 20.12b) is the first 
of a group of verses, all of which, except 151n on 17a (Hab. 3.2b) 
which, however, is not included in Siddur R. Saadia3? nor 
Yemen’-Maimonides, are derived from the Psalms. 

The use, both in xd xan, as well as in Pesuke de-Zimra and 
at the end of Tahanun, of a passage from Chronicles prior to 
selections from the Psalms, seems to reflect a tendency, for the 
understanding of which consideration must be given to the 
position of the Book of Chronicles in the Hagiographa. Although 
its usual place, in accordance with the classic Baraita in Baba 
Batra 14b, is at the very end of the Hagiographa, in the Masorah 
and in a number of old Bible MSS. it is to be found at the very 
beginning of the Hagiographa, immediately before the Book of 
Psalms.%° Since the Book of Chronicles contains, among other 


37 Siddur R. Saadia, p. 25. 

3 Tiklal, 1, 56a—57Aa. 

39 See F. Buhl, Canon and Text of the Old Testament, Edinburgh 1802, p. 40; 
C. D. Ginsburg, Introduction to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew 
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matters, an account of the life of David with special stress on 
the Davidic origin of all the arrangements and liturgy of the 
Temple, and the Book of Psalms is traditionally of Davidic 
authorship, the former was regarded as an appropriate intro- 
duction to the latter. Hence the practice of introducing a lection- 
ary consisting of selections from the Psalms with a passage from 
Chronicles, thereby establishing a link between David, the 
originator of psalmody, and his Psalter which provided the 
material for psalmody. Accordingly, I Chron. 29.18 is the intro- 
duction to the lectionary which, in the main, consists of verses 
from the Psalms. 

A comparison of the next two verses (Pss. 78.38, 86.5) with 
those in y7) x> yymx1 at the end of Tahanun discloses the fact 
that both comprise Psalm verses which belong to the same cate- 
gory. For the purpose of this comparison only those verses in 
yt xd ymin) are taken into account which occur in all rites. The 
result is as follows: 


peed AI yt s> amie 
DIN Nim 78.38 7 POM Dt 25.6 (1) 
OM wp 37 79.8 


prip bab TDN an 86.5 mom odiyn > PIDM 25.6 (2) 


PY D> 78.38 nny 1b son bx 79.8 (3) 
DUNT 
ny ID 78.38 wnxun by IBD) 79.9 (4) 


The proximity of yi xb 13m) to the lectionary of qvx> xv 
accounts for the influence of the former upon the latter in the 
selection of verses in the Tahanun mood, which consists in an 
appeal to God that, through the exercise of His mercy and 
lovingkindness, pardon might be granted to the individual’s 
sins. Impressed as he must have been by the presence in the 


Bible, London 1897, pp. 2-3 and the table on p. 7; L. Blau, in JE, III, p. 144b; 
J. Mueller, Masechet Soferim, Leipzig 1878, p. 45, note (a). 
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xd ar lectionary of words like nnn, 1BD, py and 7on, which 
are characteristic of Tahanun, Maimonides, in his Order of 
Prayers, refers to the verses of the rsd xa) lectionary as 
oinn.4° 

yaa xd 13m38) exercised a still further influence on the js? 821 
lectionary. The reason why a verse from Chronicles was chosen 
to introduce the lectionary was stated above, but not the reason 
why this particular verse, viz. I Chron. 29.18, was selected. This 
can only be explained by reference to y73 89 12MIN), in which one 
of the verses, common to all rites, is Ps. 103.14,)] 1¥° yT NIT°D. 
It is this verse which must have suggested I Chron. 29.18 in 
which the words Joy ans mavno 1x75 obdiyd nxt aw occur. 
Back of the matching of the word 1x” in both verses was also, 
undoubtedly, the rabbinic association of 1x’ with yrn 1x? which 
leads to sin.’ 

That the lectionary, however, was intended to be more than 
a collection of onInn verses is evident from the selection of the 
next verse, namely, Ps. 119.142, which contains the phrase 
nox nm. The latter is not only the basis of nox nn in 4173 
'y7 29> ux av wads, as Abudrahim observed, but is part of 
a verse advisedly selected, in order to establish thereby a link 
with the Benediction following the lectionary, in which the phrase 
nas nan occurs. The tendency to link up the lectionary with the 
Benediction recalls the addition to the former, in Siddur R. 
Saadia, of Psalm 19 on Sabbath morning as a suitable reading to 
precede the Benediction, since the second part of that Psalm 
contains a glorification of Torah. 

To sum up, the lectionary of verses in xd 2) is dependent, 
in its choice of I Chron. 29.18 as well as of Pss. 78.38, 86.5 which 
follow, upon yt) x> wm and the Tahanun theme which it 
reflects. At the same time, Ps. 119.142, the only verse in the 
entire lectionary which makes specific mention of Torah, is 
added to the above verses, in order to establish thereby a link 
with the Benediction. 


#on rae va>s ‘ove o°203NN3 (avn AIO IME pnnad opm im 731) 
N21 12°nias Seer PAE 
40a See Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic. Theology, pp. 242-3. 
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IV. THE PROPHETIC PASSAGE IN 
THE LECTIONARY 


Before continuing ~with,the discussion of the remainder of the 
lectionary, comment must be made on the total number of verses 
included therein. The nine customary verses, enumerated in 
No. 4 of the component parts of }vs> x21, occur in Seder R. 
Amram, Mahzor Vitry,# and the Italian# and Sephardic‘ 
rites, Mahzor Vitry deviating slightly in the order of the verses.‘ 
On the other hand, Siddur R. Saadia,4* Yemen‘7-Maimonides, 
Mahzor Romania and the Persian rite? contain, in addition to 
the usual verse from Micah (7.20), the two immediately preced- 
ing verses (Micah 7.18, 19). Furthermore, Siddur R. Saadia is 
unique in including in the lectionary Ps. 30.13 (W133 9P jyo 
'y), which in practically all rites is the first verse following the 
Benediction,s*° and in placing Ps. 20.10 (‘1n my 'm) after 
Ps. 78.38 (‘127 on NIM).* Thus the lectionary in Siddur R. 
Saadia consists of twelve, instead of the usual nine, verses. 
Since the plan reflected in the selection and arrangement of 
verses in the lectionary is exhibited more fully in Siddur R. 
Saadia which contains the larger number of verses, the latter 
will be made the basis of the analysis which follows. Including 


4« Ed. Frumkin, I, p. 316. 

a Ed. S. Hurwitz, Nuernberg 1923, p. 74. 

43 Ed. Livorno, I, 24a. 

44 Seder ha-Tefillot, ed. M. Gaster, London 1901, I, p. 49. 

4s ')9). 395 pay? ov ov ‘7 4172 is the ninth verse. 

4 Siddur R. Saadia, p. 40; cf. JOR (NS), IX (1918-19), p. 282. 

47 Tiklal, 1, 69b—70a. 

48 See Assaf, in Siddur R. Saadia, p. 40, n. 15. 

49 JOR (OS), X, p. 609. 

© The Italian rite, like Siddur R. Saadia, has no verses whatever following 
the Benediction. In Joel’s variants in Siddur R. Saadia (p. 40) and in one of 
the Genizah fragments of the Siddur published by Wieder in Saadya Studies, 
p. 279, Ps. 30.13 is omitted from the lectionary. The latter verse is discussed 
further on p. 197 below. 

st In Joel’s variants of the Siddur and in Wieder, loc. cit., Ps. 20.10, as in 
Tiklal 1, 69b-70a, is omitted. The position of Ps. 20.10 in the lectionary is 
discussed on pp. 196-7 below. 
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the verse from y7) xd ym) which determined the selection of 
I Chron. 29.18, the text of the version of the lectionary and 
Benediction in Siddur R. Saadia reads as follows :5? 


The Psalm Verse from the Lectionary at the End 
of Tahanun 


103.14 VAIS AY 9D NIT W7¥? YT R77 7D 


An Introductory Verse from Chronicles 


I Chron. 29.18 was Ssqw pny oma cmbs ‘nr 
joy aad mavwno asd abiyd mer maw 
bx oaad pom 


A Group of Psalm Verses 


78.38 naam mnw xd) py qw2 oN NIM 2 
inon b> yy xd) DS awrd 
20.10 NIP ovary 7byrnywn in 43 
86.5 pap 295 ton an nbo aw ‘mane 4 
119.142 nox qnaim abiyd pax qnpax 5 


A Passage from the Book of Micah 


7.18 mond yo by ray py xv pa ben .6 
si ton yen > ws ayo pm ed indma 

ib., v. 19 powm iymny was won aw 27 
~onxon b> o mbixna 

1 Vin2O nyaw) qws on tard son apy nox jnn .8 


OTP °° wmand 


A Group of Psalm Verses 


68.20 md wnyw? Sxmd poy oy o» ‘A Is ho 
46.8(12) md apy mds 1d awn woy mxax 'n .10 
84.13 43 N13 OTN TWN MNAY 'T TI 
30.13 Js oid cmb 7 or xd) 123 Jor jynd .12 


% The lectionary is on p. 40, the Benediction on p. 25. The conclusions 
arrived at in the preceding section of this study are not affected by the con- 


sideration that they were based on the customary version of the lectionary. 
sa MT.: wa>”. 
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The Benediction 


om nox nnd jan oyine yo woetany 255 wsraw wads 7172 
mwydr inseyd aba jn inanxd wad np oF enna 213 yw Dery 
wads ‘a pawba pam pad pyr xd qynd abw aaba yay) wns 
em ony ovyo moody an wn mom mm mm odiya pp Noww 
sean obdiyl 


Surveying the above table, one wonders why the three verses 
from Micah should be included in the lectionary which, without 
them, would consist of verses solely from the Psalms, properly 
introduced, as has been shown, by a verse from Chronicles. 
For an understanding of the motive behind the insertion of the 
Micah passage, one must take three facts into consideration. 
First, the three verses from Micah in the lectionary are the same 
verses which are joined to the Book of Jonah as Haftarah of the 
Minhah Service on the Day of Atonement. Since in Jonah 4.2b 
we read JON a7) DDN FAN ON PN bx aN 7D, and in the Micah 
passage similar thoughts are expressed, namely, Wonv aw, 
1x Tyo pina xd and Niq Jon yen °D, the latter was deemed a 
suitable companion passage to the Book of Jonah. And both 
Jonah 4.2b and the Micah passage in question are, in turn, 
echoes of Ex. 34.6.3 Secondly, that Ps. 78.38 (‘1n on7 Nim), the 
first Psalm verse in the group preceding the Micah passage in 
the lectionary, is a typical Tahanun verse has already been 
observed. Here it must further be noted that there are also 
traces of its liturgical connection with Ex. 34.6. In by many 1710 
bin of the Italian rite,s4 the Reader (before 1293) recites 817) 
Wy 12° on (Ps. 78.38), whereupon the congregation responds 
as follows: Ay win ‘7 :nON) TOM AN ODS FAW PWN ON by ‘nn 
DNIP ova wy? J9nn (Ex. 34.6, Ps. 20.10). Lastly, AAO 7 
or the mp mwy wbw,ss form an integral part of Tahanun for 


s3 Micah 7.1820 is also used in the liturgy of Yom Kippur (see Roedelheim 
Mahzor). Cf. Mann, HUCA, II, p. 331; and Elbogen, MGWJ, LV, p. 443. 

54 Ed. Livorno, I, 27a. 

ss For early occurrences of this expression, see G. F. Moore, Judaism, 
Cambridge 1927, I, pp. 390, n. 2 and 396, n. 1 and L. Ginzberg, Legends of the 
Jews, VI, p. 58, n. 297. 4 
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Mondays and Thursdays in Seder R. Amram,* as well as in the 
Italian,s? Sephardics* and Yemenite® rites. 

With the above facts in mind we are in a position to com- 
prehend the motive which must have prompted the insertion 
of the Micah passage in the lectionary. After the selection of the 
introductory verse from Chronicles and the ‘‘Tahanun’’ verses 
following it, with the Tahanun context as a guide, and of the 
“Torah” verse (Ps. 119.142) as a connecting link with the 
Benediction, the next step, again under the influence of Tahanun, 
consisted in including the Micah passage, so that the latter, 
together with the Psalm verses preceding, both of which contain 
echoes of Ex. 34.6, 7, might furnish as complete a verbal tally 
as possible with Ex. 34.6, 7 or the n70 m>wy wow. 

The following table exhibits the almost perfect tally of the 
Micah passage and the preceding Psalm verses with the ny» 1": 


THE MIcAH PASSAGE WITH THE Exopus 34.6, 7 
PRECEDING PSALM VERSES 


mAywin ‘Tt .3 Pl sak 

nop. a ‘TT anN D4 ie 
so> OND .6 by. .3 

DINA NIM .2 Din 4 

BM .5 

IDS Dvd mam .2 DSS JN .6 
prup b> ton ann .4 OMS o47 
apy’> NON jnn .8 nN) 8 

NI TDN PDN > .6 orpdxd Jon 4x) .9 

PY SW .6 yy Nw .10 

yw dy rary .6 ywD) .I1 
onsxon b> o mbna pown .7 ... TN .12 
IWNMIAN? nyaw) wwe .8 %... MAN PY IPD .13 


s¢ Ed. Warsaw, 19b; ed. Frumkin, I, p. 394. 

87 Ed. Livorno, I, t9b-20a. Among the verses in Tahanun for Thursday 
in this rite (2tb) are also Micah 7.18-20. 

588 Ed. Gaster, I, p. 39. 59 Tiklal, 1, 57a-b. 

% On the various divisions of Ex. 34.6, 7 into thirteen attributes, see 
S. D. Luzzatto’s Commentary on the Pentateuch ad loc. (pp. 360-63). 
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Two conspicuous omissions in the above tally need to be 
accounted for. First, it is admittedly difficult to explain the 
striking omission from the lectionary of a verse for a tally with 
yum in the m7 12, unless it be due to a desire to avoid the 
impression that the lectionary belongs to the })3nn section of the 
service, a desire, which we observed, also prompted the insertion 
of a Torah verse (Ps. 119.142). In any event, it is clear that, 
exclusive of ym, the tally is perfect. Secondly, Ps. 119.142, 
which serves, as has been observed, as the connecting link with 
the Benediction, is the only verse which does not enter into the 
tally with the ni 1”. 

The plan to establish a tally of the Micah passage and the 
Psalm verses preceding it with the ni» 1” is indicative of a 
definite aim, namely, to stress the recurrence, in the Prophets 
and Hagiographa, of the theme of the Thirteen Attributes of 
God, first enunciated in the Pentateuch.” This aim is reminiscent 
of the midrashic practice referred to in Megillah 31a, 7)nA2 aAInD 
painda wow oxi °1w), and in Leviticus Rabba XVI 4 (ed. 
Wilna, 22b), ornind> oan oad an aT Pand... Ny 72. 

Besides tallying with the mim» 3", the Psalm verses and the 
Micah passage also tally with each other. Listed below are four 
such tallies, in each of which at least one member of the tally 
was not previously used for the tally with the niq9 1": 


DIN sim ~=.2 WOT aw .7 

ji 45>”. .2 WHINY wis .7 

sy? xd) DN wwmd mat .2 IDS ty> pina Nd .6 
inon > 

panp bob Toman .4 panax> TDN .8 


Furthermore, taking the group of Psalm verses and the Micah 
passage separately, each yields tallies with the introductory 


6: S. R. Driver, The Book of Exodus (Cambridge Bible), Cambridge rgrr, 
p. 367, adduces a dozen different verses outside the Pentateuch which contain 
echoes of Ex. 34.6, 7. See I. Sonne, HUCA, XX (1947), pp. 264-5. 

6 Similar to Megillah 31a is ‘Abodah Zarah 19b. Cf. further Tosefta 
Rosh ha-Shanah IV 6, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 212; Sanhedrin 90b; and 
Makkot rob. 
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verse from Chronicles. The Psalm verses tally with the verse 
from Chronicles as follows: 


ona nbs 7 or mye TT .3 
"TOMS .4 
o>iy> ost ato 1 obiy> pax snptx .5 


The last verse of the Micah passage tallies with the verse 
from Chronicles as follows: 


DTTAN nbs 1 oman} sn .8 
bsaw piste ap now yn .8 
IPMS dsw pny? onIAN «1 WMA? nyavi ws .8 


Finally, like nos yn7m in the last of the Psalm verses pre- 
ceding the Micah passage, nox in the last of the Micah verses 
tallies with nox (nn) in the Benediction, thus establishing 
another link with the latter. That it must have been regarded 
as an appropriate link is evident from the fact that the word 
nox, when standing alone, was itself interpreted to mean Torah 
(Berakot 5b: 7p nos oNIw 77IN 1 nDN). 


V. THE VERSES FOLLOWING THE PROPHETIC PASSAGE 


After the insertion of Micah 7.18—20 for the reason given above, 
the next and final step consisted in concluding the lectionary by 
selecting such verses as would, in keeping with the underlying 
plan, yield tallies with the Micah passage, with the Psalm verses 
preceding it, with the introductory verse from Chronicles, and 
last, but not least, with the Benediction. It will now be shown 
that the verses selected meet these requirements. 

The tallies between the verses following the Micah passage 
and the Micah passage are: 


by .6 Drie 
apyd .8 apy’ .10 
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The tallies of the verses following the Micah passage with 
the Psalm verses preceding it are: 


mywin ‘iT .3 a fp ie MS) 
“AM WIT ‘At .3 ynyiw* dsn.g 
‘TT .4 max ‘77 WII 


The tallies between the verses following the Micah passage 
and the introductory verse from Chronicles are: 


Sad en | m7>N ‘TN .12 
odoiyd 1 odiys .12 


As for the link with the Benediction, it will be noted that 
the first word of the group of verses following the Micah passage, 
viz. 772, tallies with the opening word of the Benediction, 
which is also 7172. Furthermore, »7bx (10) tallies with the second 
word of the Benediction, viz. nbs. Finally, 22 (12) tallies 
with ymap> in the Benediction. 

A review, up to this point, of the various tallies which the 
lectionary supplied, will reveal the fact that one link in the whole 
chain of tallies is missing, namely, that between the introductory 
verse from Chronicles and the Benediction. To complete the 
analysis, therefore, it is necessary to indicate that just as the 
group of Psalm verses preceding the Micah passage, the Micah 
passage itself, and the group of verses following the Micah 
passage, are each linked up with the Benediction, so, too, are 
definite tallies discernible between the introductory verse from 
Chronicles and the Benediction, namely: 


THE BENEDICTION I Curon. 29.18 
(Siddur R. Saadia Version) 


yD1n3 yw pdiy Bd poiyd DN? T70w 
mn poiya TpPiIn Nowiw 
san pdiyn ny... wD) 


ynanxd 1995 nna spy 225 mann 
ined 133.73 1n sox oad pom 
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VI. A SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF 
THE LECTIONARY 


If the foregoing analysis of the lectionary of biblical verses in 
jys? 21 is valid, then the fact that the underlying tallies are 
carried through so thoroughly in the version of the lectionary as 
preserved in Siddur R. Saadia makes it more than likely that 
the latter has retained not only the original number of verses 
in the lectionary, but also their original order of succession. For 
an understanding of the reason why in Seder R. Amram, Mahzor 
Vitry, and the Italian, Ashkenazic and Sephardic rites, Micah 
7.18, I9 is omitted and Ps. 20.10 is shifted to another position, 
the following explanations may be offered: 


1. Not only Micah 7.20, but also Micah 7.18, 19 are indispensable 
to the lectionary from the standpoint of the needed tallies. 
When the reason for the inclusion of verses 18 and 19 
was no longer recognized, they must have been dropped 
in the mistaken belief that they were superfluous, since 
the opening words of Micah 7.20 (NON 1nn) formed 
a more immediately visible tally with the last words 
of Ps. 119.142 (NON Jn NM). 


2. As regards the position of Ps. 20.10 in Siddur R. Saadia, the 
juxtaposition of Pss. 78.38 and 20.10 and the combina- 
tion, in the order given, of Pss. 46.8 (12), 84.13 and 20.10 
are due to the grouping together of favorite companion 
verses. The former occurs as the introduction to 1553 
of the daily evening service,® at the end of the 735 >> 
lectionary preceding *wx in Pesuke de-Zimra, and even 
more frequently in Siddur R. Saadia.®+ With respect to 
the combination of Pss. 46.8 (12), 84.13 and 20.10, only 
the first two of these verses are found grouped together 
in Yerushalmi Berakot V, ed. Krotoschin, 8d.% At the 


6 Cf. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, p. 100. 

64 See Mann, HUCA, II, p. 302. 

°S JIN 1 TNA PIO! NA PN DPI? pNP 739 OWA NOY RAND apy? a9 Ap 9 
RIAN PMT BWI WATS "9 PAs 3713 OV ‘I T9D apy abs ub aiwo wy max 'n ID 
2 7012 OF8 WS NINA ‘7h. 
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same time, Ps. 20.10 is also joined to Pss. 46.8 (12), 
84.13 to form a favorite liturgical combination in the 
lectionary of verses following '121 1owa wap ‘No yn in 
Pesuke de-Zimra® and in mwan by yow neap.% It would 
appear, therefore, that the difference between Siddur 
R. Saadia and the other rituals is one of preference, the 
former favoring the juxtaposition of Pss. 78.38, 20.10 
and the talmudic grouping of only Pss. 46.8 (12), 84.13, 
and the latter favoring the joining of Ps. 20.10 to Pss. 
46.8 (12), 84.13. 


It is admittedly difficult to explain the position of Ps. 30.13 
as the last verse of the lectionary in the version of Siddur 
R. Saadia, whereas it constitutes the first verse following the 
Benediction in Seder R. Amram, Yemen-Maimonides, Mahzor 
Vitry and the Ashkenazic and Sephardic rites. Despite such a 
radical divergence, however, Ps. 30.13 is not out of place within 
the lectionary, where, as the analysis has shown, it fits in with 
the method of tally employed. 


The findings resulting from the analysis of the lectionary of 
verses in 1/9 82) may be summed up as follows. When the need 
arose to attach the Benediction, originally an independent 
liturgical composition, to }»xb sa), and to make it an integral 
part thereof, a lectionary of biblical verses was required which 
should precede the Benediction. The verses included in the 
lectionary were not selected and arranged in a haphazard manner, 
Quite the contrary, they were chosen in accordance with a 
carefully worked-out plan. Though based on the principle of 
verbal tally, this plan, in its application, was not merely a super- 
ficial matching of words. Primarily, the fundamental aim was to 
link up, by means of the process of tallying, the lectionary of 
verses with the Tahanun context, on the one hand, and with the 


66 Seder R. Amram, ed. Warsaw, 27a=S. Assaf, o’nxin nip, Jerusalem 
1933, Pp- 82-3. 

67 Seder R. Amram, ed. Frumkin, I, p. 393. See further Baer, Seder 
‘Abodat Israel, pp. 49, 163. 
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Benediction on the other. It is by means of inner verbal connec- 
tions that the lectionary and Benediction were made inseparable. 
And if at the time of Saadia the practice of inserting Psalm 19 
between "wx and the Benediction met with no objection, it must 
have been, as was observed, only because that Psalm, too, was in 
keeping with the theme of the Benediction, namely, Torah. 


VII. THE Group oF VERSES FOLLOWING 
THE BENEDICTION 


The verses which follow the Benediction (No. 6 of the component 
parts of xb Na) are: 


Joos odiyd onbs ‘a ot xdy a> Fawr yynd Ps. 30.13 
Invay ‘7 WM ‘ma nvr AWS Iam 4A Jer. 17.7 
opbdiy x 'T m3 °D Ty “sy ‘ma nwa Isa. 26.4 
pws nary xd > Jow *yty 4a inva Ps. 9.11 
an mn Say pts qyod pon 'n Isa. 42.21 


abo» 


All except (3) in the above group of verses are found in 
Mahzor Vitry.® The Sephardic rite has (1), (5) and (4) in the 
order given, to which are added Pss. 8.10, 31.25, the latter two 
occurring in no other ritual. 

Three factors must have determined the selection of the 
five verses listed above. First, they have the Tetragrammaton 
in common. Secondly, the word nua in Ps. 84.13, one of the 
verses in the lectionary preceding the Benediction, suggested (2), 
(3) and (4) which contain the same root. Lastly, the words 
nn... p¥ Jnpas in Ps. 119.142, another verse in the lection- 
ary, suggested (5) which contains the words 1p7x¥ and 770n. 

That only Siddur R. Saadia places (1) at the very end of the 
lectionary preceding the Benediction, where it serves its purpose 
in the process of tallying, has already been noted. 

Although (1) occurs also in Seder R. Amram? and Yemen?!- 
Maimonides, the remainder of the verses, viz. (2) to (5), do not 


6 Ed. Hurwitz, p. 74. 

69 Ed. Gaster, I, p. 50. 

7° Ed. Frumkin, I, p. 317 top. 
™ Trklal, I, 7ob. 
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appear in these. Instead, Ps. 19.15 (‘IN °D 708 ps ym) is 
made to follow (1). The inclusion of Ps. 19.15 is understandable, 
when note is taken of the fact that it is also made use of as a 
similar concluding verse in a prayer like ¥: Tox? at the end 
of the Amidah, and atthe end of the Palestinian Amidah in 
which yx) *75s does not occur.” 

Siddur R. Saadia and the Italian rite are alone in having 
no verses whatsoever subsequent to the Benediction.” In all 
probability, with the possible exception of Ps. 19.15, no other 
verses originally followed the Benediction. In which case, since 
the by prayer was not inserted at the conclusion of the daily 
service before the year 1300,75 the original position of the lec- 
tionary and Benediction was precisely at the end of the daily 
morning service. 


VIII. Tur INDEPENDENCE OF THE LECTIONARY AND 
BENEDICTION OF THE KEDUSHA DE-SIDRA 


Having completed the analysis of the lectionary and Benediction, 
we now propose to consider their relationship to No. 3 of the 
component parts of jvs> wan, viz. the Kedusha de-Sidra. 

The following passage from the Order of Prayers of Maimon- 
ides sheds light on the relation of the lectionary to the Kedusha 
de-Sidra: nbs ‘71% oranNa orn TID ANS pnnAd ayA wT 7D) 
nyoymarx Sxaw pny’ onnax. It is thus clear that Maimonides 
regards the Kedusha de-Sidra (nvm 7707) and the lectionary 
(which he calls o213nn) as intrinsically separate units. 

As for the Benediction, even after it was provided with its 
fixed lectionary and both were attached to 1vs> xan, the Benedic- 
tion continued to be separable from the Kedusha de-Sidra. One 
need only recall that at the time of Saadia, when the component 
parts of }vx> xa) were already combined to form a unit, the 
Benediction, in 77> snwn nbpn, was detached not only from 


7 Berakot 17a. 

73 Mann, HUCA, II, p. 298, n. 71; and p. 296, n. 67. 
74 See note 50 above. 

7s Elbogen, Gottesdienst, pp. 80, 524. 

76 Elbogen, op. cit., p. 79. 
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the lectionary preceding it, but also from the Kedusha de- 
Sidra.” The recitation of the Benediction independently of the 
rest of vx “ay was possible, only because it was regarded as 
inherently unrelated to the Kedusha de-Sidra. 

Moreover, the analysis of the lectionary made it clear that 
it is intimately connected with both Tahanun and the Benedic- 
tion. But there is no similar connection between the lectionary 
and the Kedusha de-Sidra. Had such a connection been intended 
or desired, it would be inconceivable that a verse containing a 
word like wip, which is the key word in the Kedusha de-Sidra, 
should have been omitted from the elaborate process of tallying. 

The above considerations can lead to but one conclusion, 
namely, that the lectionary and Benediction are not, and were 
never intended to be, related intrinsically to the Kedusha 
de-Sidra. 


For an understanding of the position of the lectionary and 
Benediction at the end of the daily morning service, it is impor- 
tant to note that periods of study were held not only, as has been 
observed, at the beginning of a new week, marked by the Hab- 
dalah ceremony on Saturday night, and before the commence- 
ment of the service each morning of the week, but also, according 
to a well-known Responsum by R. Natronai, after the conclusion 
of the daily morning service.7® Although there is no record that 
the Benediction was made use of after the period of study fol- 
lowing the daily morning service, the fact that it was recited 
after the periods of study on Saturday night and before the daily 
morning service makes it more than likely that it was also 
recited in connection with the period of study subsequent to the 
daily morning service. At all events, the lectionary and Benedic- 
tion are reminiscent of the period devoted to study (the yw) 
after the conclusion of the daily morning service. Specifically, 
the lectionary of biblical verses in yb say is reminiscent of the 
subject of study, which was Torah, an>aw or 75 byaw, while 


7 Siddur R. Saadia, p. 25. 

® Teshubot ha-Geonim, Lyck 1864, No. 90, 28b: poly) japon 2"nN) 
11 poy mNe>na AYIA poy mwoa axiin anna. Cf. L. Ginzberg, Ginze 
Schechter, N. Y. 1929, II, p. 106, line ro. 
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"31 add wx av wimds 413 is reminiscent of a benediction which 
followed the study of Torah. The lectionary, in other words, is 
the equivalent of the much larger collection of biblical and 
rabbinic selections in the amvm ma 73, which in the Italian rite 
is concluded by ‘191171495 wsraw wads FIA. 

Thus at the two opposite poles, namely, in "nvm m>73 and 
at the end of the service, there stand the two liturgical reminders 
that a period devoted to the study of Torah precedes and follows 
the Morning Service of the Synagogue. 


IX. THE KeEpusHA DrE-SIDRA CONTEXT 


The data pertaining to the sevéral stages in the development 
of the Kedusha de-Sidra context which comprises Isa. 59.20, 21, 
Ps. 22.4, Isa. 6.3 (+Targum), Ezek. 3.12 (+T.) and Ex. 15.18 
(+T.) — Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the constituent parts of 82) 
vxs> — may be stated as follows: 


1. In Sotah 49a the Kedusha de-Sidra is mentioned by name 
and is placed in the same category with the Kaddish 
following an aggadic discourse.” 


2. At the time of the Targum Sheni,® ‘the x3707 ‘1p formed no 
part of the regular public service.’’** 


3. The Responsum by R. Natronai, which, it will be recalled, 
refers to a period of study subsequent to the conclusion 
of the daily morning service, also describes another custom 
which preceded that period of study and followed the 
Kaddish after Tahanun. This custom consisted in the 
reading of a Parashah from the Prophets of approxi- 


79 NNN NDT DY NTN) NTVOT TWITPR Op NP °NDN NOdY. The references 
to the Kedusha de-Sidra have been assembled by Higger, Masseket Soferim, 
Introduction, pp. 46-7. On the meaning of the word xv, see W. Bacher, 
Die exegetische Terminologie der juedischen Traditionsliteratur, II, Leipzig 
1905, Pp. 134-5. 

8 See Ginzberg, Ginze Schechter, Il, pp. 74-5. 

8 Ginzberg, Geonica, I, p. 130, n. 3. 
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mately ten verses, after which the Kedusha de-Sidra was 
recited.” This practice was independent of the Haftarah 
on Sabbaths and holidays. The Kedusha de-Sidra con- 
sisted of only two verses, namely, Isa. 6.3 and Ezek. 3.12 
(each with its corresponding Targum).® After the dis- 
continuance of the custom of reading from the Prophets 
after Tahanun of the daily morning service, the Kedusha 
de-Sidra, according to the same Responsum, was re- 
tained,* and Isa. 59.20, 21 came to be associated with 
ivf 


4. In an old Responsum quoted by the author of Sefer ha- 
‘Ittim mention is made of a similar custom of reading 
from the Prophets, though not as Maftir, before the 
Sabbath Minhah Service.’’ This Sabbath afternoon read- 
ing from the Prophets was likewise concluded by the 
recitation of the Kedusha de-Sidra, which, in the Respon- 
sum in question, is preceded by Ps. 22.4.85 


8 Teshubot ha-Geonim, ed. Lyck, 28b: nbn ow ww DIPS ONWNA MID 4D 
PRD 3) Tov NT JOX pny anxd pwstpor omw by pbain posany yaws ovon 
ODN NN... TN PT TOM TA ar pioa AMY 13 797P) WA 
pene) Ny wIRwN. prom... porns Jee ar be ar xapi 
Q>py 8?) o*pro_ %3B mR... nap by inawa ood 3 imK. On the 
recitation of ‘wx and Ps. 20 after Tahanun, see Elbogen, Gottesdienst, pp. 
79-80; Mann, HUCA, II, pp. 299-300; and Ginzberg, Ginze Schechter, II, 
99-100. 

* Loc. cit.: |¥ NraI3_ NIIP Yapyw Btys) Mbpn ane oy S53 Kvaxa mpd rnpyn 
NT NvewD MeITPY OIpy Nb AD "BD OMDIY) Oryrap pty) ONIN Iapy Nd D’pIOD "ww 
m>°ena 5") Mwy) p'pp. 

*41b., 29a top: TM AST ON ODN YA Nd OMN MTD NAT IND SRI ywsd xa) 
})S? 831 AWITPAY 137 NbR TIwYD MIMD NA Nd ODOT TION Ndw OIdD Joa px ord 
MWwIIP oWD OFD PR nxt Nd SND. 

85 Sefer ha-‘Ittim, ed. Schor, Berlin 1902, p. 289: "mm ped NNprny XMoOWA 
87703 °9P RAVI TINT NNW PRI ANITA AN NAIA NTTD pod d NyPNA ds 1b 
MANA YY NIT NOT pIOD WR NNAST NMdY ND *DYDD TOI Ind NITOND NAIA 
Ty NNW TIM wIIP ANN AANA yr YRaw Aden avy vITP ANN) TIM NPI, ONT 
12) Awa KMS mMppO NrzIa NTO poD Dd p59 Nd Wor... NDID. The above 
text adopts the emendations made by Ginzberg, Geonica, II, p. 299, n. 1. On 
the practice of reading Maftir at the Sabbath afternoon service, see Ginzberg, 
op. cit., pp. 298-9. 
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5. According to the author of Sefer ha-‘Ittim, a period of study 
(for scholars) after the conclusion of the Sabbath morning 
service was terminated by some by the recitation of 
Isa. 59.20, 21 and the Kedusha de-Sidra, followed by 
NNTINT NwITp.86 


6. Beginning with Seder R. Amram,® all rituals contain the 
grouping together, in the order given, of Isa. 59.20, 21, 
Ps. 22.4 and the Kedusha de-Sidra, the latter consisting 
not only of Isa. 6.3 and Ezek. 3.12, but also of Ex. 15.18 
(with Targum Onkelos thereto). 


The Kedusha de-Sidra thus had its origin in the custom of 
reading from the Prophets after Tahanun of the daily morning 
service and before the Sabbath afternoon service. It was recited 
after the conclusion of these prophetic readings and, in some 
quarters, together with Isa. 59.20, 21 preceding, also after a 
period of study following the Sabbath morning service.® 

We must next consider the question why Isa. 59.20, 21 and 
Ps. 22.4 were especially selected to be attached to the Kedusha 
de-Sidra. The answer to this question is to be found in the 


8 Sefer ha-'Ittim, ed. Schor, p. 281: 7m Poon nbsn xv odbwow rnNd) 
*30 (pp) NOT AN 2a IND MNT NVDID $d yD) 337 UT IPD PNA OYN prwsn wp 
sna 10> oymyt vp) ID) RNTANT RBITP Py -wIPD) NPI -yspT Ty INdNd Knw 2D 
NNTINT RVITP WIPO IAM) NIVOT NVITP) OMIN 7D MNT IN) 1S NII NPD. Schor 
compares the expression NN7187 NWT With NNTINT NAT oY NT in Sotah 49a. 
The practice of concluding a period of study with Isa. 59.20, 21 has survived 
in the use of 5x1 xd xa) as a favorite with Darshanim in concluding a homi- 
letic discourse. On liturgical traces of a period of study after the Sabbath 
morning service, see S. Gaguine, Keter Shem Tob, Kedainiai 1934, p. 445, 
n. 495. 

87 Ed. Frumkin, I, pp. 302 and 316. 

87a The custom of reciting the Kedusha de-Sidra after Ps. 90.17-91.16 on 
Saturday night, after the Megillah on Purim, and after ’Ekah on Tisha‘h 
be-’Ab, presupposes the fact that the Kedusha de-Sidra also concluded read- 
ings from the Hagiographa (cf. Ginzberg, Geonica, II, p. 300). It is rather 
significant that on the above-mentioned occasions Isa. 59.20, 21 is omitted, 
while it is reserved for inclusion only toward the close of the daily morning 
service and at the Sabbath afternoon service when readings from the Prophets 
were once in vogue. 
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custom which accounts for the origin of the Kedusha de-Sidra. 
The purpose of reading from the Prophets after Tahanun of 
the daily morning service and before the Sabbath afternoon 
service was to afford consolation to the worshipper by means of 
passages from the Prophets (particularly from the Latter 
Prophets) to which a messianic interpretation was attached.® 
That this must have been the purpose may. be gathered from 
the traces found of the practice of reading from the Prophets on 
Sabbath afternoon in the Italian rite, where preceding the 
regular Sabbath Minhah Service is a miscellany of verses from 
the Latter Prophets, all of which are of a consolatory-messianic 
character. 

The foregoing observations help to explain the association 
of Isa. 59.20, 21 with the Kedusha de-Sidra after the discon- 
tinuance of the practice of reading from the Prophets. Not only 
do these two verses belong to a book which is designated 7°>1D 
xnon (Baba Batra 14b), but Isa. 59.20 was interpreted to con- 
vey the thought that repentance is the pre-requisite for the final 
redemption (Yoma 86b%), and the words 752 ‘now Awe 727) in 
Isa. 59.21 were understood to refer to prophetic utterances 
(Targum ad loc.%). Isa. 59.20, 21 was thus a most suitable com- 


8 Cf. Berakot 34b: mwnn mod xbx qwaina xd pdr> orrain do. 

89 Ed. Livorno, I, 47b-48a. The introduction appropriately comprises 
Isa. 58.13, 14 in which mention is made of the Sabbath. Then the following 
verses are recited: Isa. 52.7; Zech. 9.9; Mal. 3.1, 23, 24a; Jer. 23.5, 6; and 
Ezek. 37.25-28. It is worthy of note that the number of verses is 1014, exclusive 
of the two introductory “Sabbath” verses. Cf. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, p. 118. 
The author of Shibbole ha-Leket (ed. Buber, Wilna 1886, p. 96) cites, and gives 
the following reason for, the above practice: oproD Anion nbpn op amd am 
nbpn nywa nava man abwon ndbennw axa sp)... pon nawp awn ox nom bw 
mon bw orproam vbx rod am 12 by mmaon. See Ginzberg, Legends, VI, pp. 18-19, 
n. 109 (toward the end). 

% oy nD apyra ywp rawdy dara yrexd sar qoxaw mdi ns naappw mawn mdi 
apy’ yes av own Yen prxd war. Cf. Ginzberg, Legends, VI, p. 339, n. 106. 
“In Rom. XI.26 this utterance of God (i. e., '13) $x11 xd xan) is cited by the 
apostle as a Scripture proof for the future restoration of all Israel (Franz 
Delitzsch, Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah, Edinburgh 1910, 
II, p. 380).” 

* pp3 nNwT *>nNkI1392 win. Cf. Ibn Ezra and Kimhi ad loc. On the 
other hand, in Baba Mezia 85a and Tanhuma, Noah, 3, Isa. 59.21 is inter- 
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panion to the Kedusha de-Sidra, serving as an appropriate spec- 
imen of the type of prophetic reading which was once in vogue. 

A further factor may have also determined the selection of 
Isa. 59.20, 21. Besides being used, together with the Kedusha 
de-Sidra, as observed above, as a consolatory peroration after 
a period of study subsequent to the Sabbath morning service, 
these two verses are joined to the Haftarah of the Morning 
Service of the Day of Atonement (Isa. 57.14-58.14) in Seder 
R. Amram,” as well as in the Yemenite® and Italian™ rites. This 
phenomenon is comparable to Isa. 47.4, which in all rituals, except 
the Ashkenazic, is recited after every Haftarah.%s In addition, 
therefore, to being a specimen of prophetic reading, Isa. 59.20, 21 
was selected owing to its suitability as a consolatory peroration. 

The selection of Ps. 22.4 and its position immediately pre- 
ceding the Kedusha de-Sidra must have been felt to be doubly 
appropriate. In the first place, containing as it does the words 
wip minx), it is in harmony with the theme of the Kedusha de- 
Sidra which includes the Trisagion. In the second place, in the 
readings from the Prophets which preceded the Kedusha de- 
Sidra, David, or a descendant of David, was the central figure 
of the messianically interpreted prophetic utterances. Hence a 
verse from the Psalms of David, viz. Ps. 22.4, established a link 
with the prophetic reading in which the messianic David played 
a leading role. 


preted to refer to Torah. Since, however, the practice of reading from the 
Prophets, according to the above-quoted Responsum by R. Natronai, was 
accompanied by the Targum, there can be no doubt that the interpretation 
placed upon 7°23 "now Ww 727 was that of the Targum ad loc., viz. ‘‘prophecy.’’ 

92 See Marx, Untersuchungen etc., Heb. pt., p: 34 in conjunction with 
Seder R. Amram, ed. Warsaw, 48a, lines 4-5; cf. ed. Frumkin, II, p. 348. 
See further Sefer ha-’Eshkol, ed. Albeck, Jerusalem 1935-1938, Wps 172 
(bottom) and p. 176; cf. Siddur R. Saadia, p. 369, n. 7. 

93 See 71n win AwWON NIT INN... NIpIT ATI 72 1d, Jerusalem 1894-1899, 
after Leviticus, 43b. 

94 See the Pentateuch edition 771n 18 10, Livorno 1922, after Leviticus, 
143b. 

9s Elbogen, Gottesdienst, p. 181. 

9% Ginzberg, Legends, VI, p. 265, n. 94 posits the question: “Did the 
Haftarah, in olden times, close with a passage from the Psalms?” If so, a 
verse like Ps. 22.4 appropriately closed a reading from the Prophets. 
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The addition, in all rituals since Seder R. Amram, of Ex. 
15.18 to the Kedusha de-Sidra, now calls for comment. The 
explanation generally given is that ‘‘the occurrence of Ex. 15.18 
instead of Ps. 146.10 points to the time before the existence of 
a Targum to the Psalms that could be drawn upon as official 
and generally recognised.’’97 Another explanation, however, may 
be proposed. Before the addition of Ex. 15.18, only two divi- 
sions of Scripture were represented in the Kedusha de-Sidra 
context, namely, the Prophets (Isa. 59.20, 21; 7b. 6.3; and 
Ezek. 3.12) and the Hagiographa (Ps. 22.4). By adding, there- 
fore, Ex. 15.18, the three divisions of Scripture are repre- 
sented. 

After completing the analysis of Isa. 59.20, 21, Ps. 22.4 
and the last verse of the Kedusha de-Sidra, a survey of all 
of these in combination reveals the fact that, although the cus- 
tom of reading from the Prophets after Tahanun of the daily 
morning service and before the Sabbath afternoon service was, 
as pointed out, independent of the Haftarah on Sabbaths and 
holidays, the grouping together of Isa. 59.20, 21, Ps. 22.4 and 
the Kedusha de-Sidra exhibits striking affinities with the 
Haftarah context. These affinities may best be shown by means 
of the following comparative table: 


THE HAFTARAH CONTEXT THE KEpDuSHA DE- 
SrpRA CONTEXT 


1. The benediction preceding the A verse from the Penta- 
Haftarah, in which the latter teuch: Ex. 15.18. 
is linked up with the Reading 
of the Torah which immedi- 
ately preceded: ...771N3 smsn 
PTS) NOST 8733) 


2. The reading of the Haftarah A prophetic passage: 
Isa. 59.20, 21. 


7D. de S. Pool, The Jewish-Aramaic Prayer the Kaddish, Leipzig 1909, 
p. 8, n. 39; cf. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, p. 63. 
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3. The recitation (in all rites, except Den rsd 83) 
the Ashkenazic) of Isa. 47.4: (Isa. 59.20) 
beaw WIT row maay 71298) and 
wITp Ans 
(Ps. 22.4) 
4. The concluding benedictions The Kedusha de-Sidra.% 


a) The theme of the first ba nw AWS 773T) 
concluding benediction is (Isa. 59.21) 
of a general nature, namely, 
the hoped for fulfillment of 
the prophecies read in the 
Haftarah: nox Pat bow 
937) PIAT oon)... pts 
aw xb omns P2379 ans 


boae jas NM... DPA 
a= sy 

b) The specific theme of the ON rx? Na) 
second closing benediction (Isa. 59.20) 


is the fulfillment of the 
prophecies pertaining to the 
restoration of Zion: by onn 
miaa JPS mows... IVs 


c) The specific theme of the A verse from the 
third closing benediction Psalms of David 
is the fulfillment of the (Es a2oA). 
prophecies pertaining to the 
advent of Elijah, the pre- 
cursor of the Messiah, and 
the reconstitution of the 
Davidic dynasty in the 
messianic era: NT Ndw 
moboay qaay Naim bss 
WA PID ee PV WO TT, m3 


988 Ginzberg, Geonica, II, p. 299: “(87707) NwITP corresponding to the 
Maftir’s Benedictions after the Prophetical lesson on Sabbaths and holidays.” 
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In terms of the Haftarah context, therefore, the component 
parts of the Kedusha de-Sidra context serve the following 
purposes: 


A. Isa. 59.20, 21 is the equivalent of the Haftarah. 


B. Isa. 59.20 with its reference to Zion corresponds to the second 
benediction after the reading of the Haftarah, whose 
theme is the restoration of Zion. 


C. Isa. 59.20, with its reference to the redeemer, and Ps. 22.4, 
with its reference to God’s holiness, correspond to the 
recitation of Isa. 47.4 after the Haftarah, in which God 
is spoken of as Redeemer and as Holy. 


D. Isa. 59.21, containing the words 77D ‘now Awe AT) which 
were interpreted to mean ‘‘prophetic utterances,’’ is the 
equivalent of the first benediction following the reading 
of the Haftarah, whose theme is the hoped for fulfillment 
of the prophecies read in the Haftarah. 


E. The verse from the Psalms of David (22.4) is to the Kedusha 
de-Sidra context what the ‘‘Davidic’’ benediction is to 
the Haftarah context. 


F. The Kedusha de-Sidra is the counterpart of the benedictions 
subsequent to the reading of the Haftarah. 


G. The verse from the Torah (Ex. 15.18) in the Kedusha de- 
Sidra corresponds to the benediction preceding the read- 
ing of the Haftarah, in which the latter is linked up 
with the Reading of the Torah which immediately 
preceded. 


In sum, the }ys> x2) composition in the liturgy preserves 
the memory of two once prevalent customs. The memory of the 
custom of reading from the Prophets after the conclusion of the 
daily morning service and before the Sabbath afternoon service 
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is preserved in Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the component parts of 83) 
jvxb. The memory of the period of study following the reading 
from the Prophets subsequent to the daily morning service is 
preserved in Nos. 4 and 5 of the constituent parts of yrs> 82). 
The Kedusha deSidra, which, together with Isa. 59.20, 21, was 
also recited after a period of study subsequent to the service on 
Sabbath morning, corresponds to the benedictions following the 
reading of the Haftarah. In the jvs> 82) composition in the 
Prayer Book, the Kedusha de-Sidra is to its antecedent parts 
(Isa. 59.20, 21 and Ps. 22.4) what 13) 71395 NAW WTPK 7172 is 
to the lectionary which precedes it. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE EIGHT MODES OF 
MUSIC ( OCTOECHOS ) 


To Dr. Curt Sachs, Teacher and Friend 
ERIC WERNER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


A Study in Musical Symbolism 


mow nor ye b> (pada) Saw saw .bax ow epi andi 
yaw, 2oNw yay W293 vw por mo) cxyds ‘2 ATA 9 
Sy nxn, row mney muon mod) “pnddn ova 
"now — (Midrash Tehillim, Ps. 81.9). 


Socrates: Then, if these and these modes are to be 
used only in our songs and melodies, we shall not 
want multiplicity of notes or a panharmonic scale. — 
Plato, Republic, Book III. 


Die tiefsinnige Wahnvorstellung kam zuerst in der 
Person des Socrates zur Welt, jener unerschuetter- 
liche Glaube, dass das Denken, an dem Leitfaden 
der Causalitaet, bis in die tiefsten Abgruende des 
Seins reiche, und dass das Denken das Sein nicht 
nur zu erkennen, sondern sogar zu Korrigieren im 
Stande sei. Dieser erhabene metaphysische Wahn 
ist als Instinkt der Wissenschaft beigegeben und 
fuehrt sie immer und immer wieder zu ihren Gren- 
zen, an denen sie in Kunst umschlagen muss: auf 
welche es eigentlich bet diesem Mechanismus abge- 
sehen ist.— Nietzsche, Die Geburt der Tragoedie 
aus dem Geist der Musik. 


I 


HE existence of modes in the music of all Oriental cultures 
is a well-known fact. Their superimposition upon Occidental 
music through the chants of the Roman Church was an event 
of far greater weight than is generally recognized. Since this 
development took place under the various mantles of music, 
theology, philosophy, and mathematics, aside from the truly 


overwhelming consequences it has wrought upon the history of 
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music, it has left its traces throughout Western civilization in 
manifold ways. 

While the general principle of modality is an organic out- 
growth of Oriental Life,’ it is the selection of and limitation to 
eight modes, which have played so important a part in musical 
tradition, that confronts the student with some fundamental 
problems. Not only do these eight modes vary from country to 
country, from liturgy to liturgy, and from age to age, but there 
is ample reason to doubt their actual existence as a phenomenon, 
outside of @ posteriori constructions by medieval theorists. 
Recently some scholars have even reached the conclusion that 
in many cases the categorization of an individual tune under one 
of the eight general modes was an act of artificial and rigid 
systematization rather than one of simple classification.’ 

It is our conviction that the principle of eight modes is one 
of the oldest attempts of mankind to organize the chaotic and 
to select with discrimination. It will be the task of this study 
to explore the origin of the eight modes and to show how much 
or how little the idea of an eight-fold modality has been in 
accordance with the actual practice of notated music. 

Since the idea of modality has found many expressions in 
many languages, in the course of twenty-five centuries a great 
deal of confusion has resulted from the wide variance in the 
terms used for the word ‘‘mode’’. It will, therefore, be useful, 
to examine briefly the terminology of the issue. This can be 
done here only in a summary way; when we study the individual 
sources, the terms involved will be discussed extensively. 


Hebrew Terms: n’ginah, niggun, ta’am, ne’imah, 
lahan (Arab.) 

Greek Terms: tonos (?), tropos (?), eidos (?), 
harmonia, nomos 

Latin Terms of the MA: tonus, modus, tropus, modulatio 


*Cf. R. Lachmann, Die Musik des Orients, Breslau, 1929, PP. 9, 38, 
60-63. 

2 “The so-called ecclesiastical modes are post-factum constructions of 
the theorists’; (E. Wellesz, Eastern Elements in Western Chant, London, 
1947, p. 31); in the same vein Gustave Reese, Music of the Middle Ages. 
pp. 74 ff. 
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Byzantine Terms: echos, octoechos (8 modes), 
tropos 

Arabic Terms: nagham, ghina’, anwa’, maqam 

Syriac Terms: gala, ‘ikhadia (from Byzant. © 
octoechos) 


Since the so-called Church-Tones, today a system of. scales, 
have been as often confused with genuine modes as, vice versa, 
the ancient Greek and Byzantine modes with certain scales or 
“species of octaves,’’ it will be necessary to investigate first the 
possibility that there is a genuine connection between octave 
scale, and mode. Only when we shall have arrived at a clear 
distinction will it be possible to trace the various systems of 
modality. The tangle of the terminology concerning modes and 
modality is truly unbelievable. Each century and its writers 
added to, and increased, the confusion. Only in the last fifty 
years a group of scholars have, through their profound studies 
in this field, been able to clear up a good deal of the accumulated 
maze. There is no need here to discuss in detail the methods 
that they applied to the solution of the tangle: let it suffice 
to set down the main results of their efforts. The most important 
contributions to the better understanding of the terminological 
problem came from the following scholars: H. Rieman,3 A. 
Gastoué,? Dom Jeannin,’ P. Wagner,® C. Sachs,?7 O. Gombosi,® 
and E. Wellesz.° In the following paragraphs we cite briefly 
their main conclusions with reference to the respective terms: 


Octave: A clear distinction should be made between the octave 
as an acoustical relation 1:2— between the fundamental tone 
and the first overtone, on the one hand, and the octave as 
designing the range of a diatonic scale, on the other. This 


3 Cf. Riemann-Einstein, Musiklexikon, art. ‘‘Griechische Musik.” 

4 Amedé Gastoué, Les Origines du Chant Romain, p. 134. 

5 Dom Jeannin, Melodies liturgiques syriennes, 1., p. 98 ff. 

6 Peter Wagner, Gregorianische Melodien, III, pp.107-8. 

7 Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, pp. 66-69, 216 ff. 

8 Otto Gambosi, Studien zur Tonartenlehre des Fruehen Mittelalters, in 
Acta Musicologica, X, pp. 149-73. 

9 Egon Wellesz, Aufgaben und Probleme auf dem Gebtet der orientalischen 
und byzantinischen Kirchenmusik, Muenster 1923, p. 101 ff. 
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distinction was sharply established by Riemann and this 
writer.?° 


Species of Octaves (Oktavengattung) The Ancient Greeks devel- 
oped a system of scales with subsequent divisions into trans- 
posed keys. Sachs has shown, in irrefutable manner, that 
the terms “‘scale”’ and ‘‘key’’ are by no means interchangeable. 
The scales, themselves, bore certain regional names such as 
Dorian, Phrygian, etc. The Oktavgattungen never, originally, 
had the function of tonal categories in the sense of modalities.” 


Tropus: In Ancient Greek theory, this is a species of octaves 
but not modus or harmonia.3 Sachs and Gombosi interpret 
it similarly." 


Modus: In Roman Church theory, the system of Church-tones 
was based upon certain psalmodic paradigms and later was 
mistakenly confused with species of octaves (tropt), etc. 
Gombosi has demonstrated that, up to the 1oth Century of 
our era, the Church-tones were, in no way, connected with 
the species of Octaves.*5 


Echos, Octoechos: Today, this is the Byzantine system of 
eight Church-tones, but, originally, it was a liturgical desig- 
nation of eight individual melodic patterns, each of which 
was used for one of eight Sundays."* The system is older 
than that of the Roman Church-tones:: It represents best what 
is today understood as a musical mode. 


Church-tone: This was originally a system of eight Psalm-tones, 
but it was later confused with the octave species. Today it 


*e Hugo Riemann, Handbuch der Musikgeschichte, 1, cap. 2; also E. 
Werner, “The Sources of Octave and Octoechos,”’ in Acta Musicologica, 
1948. 

™ Cf. Sachs, op. cit., p. 216-218. 

'? Cf. Gombosi, of. cit., p. 149 ff. 

*% Antoine Auda, Les Modes et Tones de la Musique, Bruxelles, 1930. 

4 Cf. Gombosi, op. cit., p. 149. 

6 [bidem. 

* Cf. P. Wagner, op. cit., p. 88 ff; also E. Wellesz, (n.g), p. ror. 
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is used in the meaning of the various species of octave-scales 
as employed and classified in the Gregorian Chant. 


Contrafact (Nomos?): This is a stylized melodic type, which, 
in the course of time, becomes adaptable to various texts. 
Thus, the slightly paraphrased tune of ‘‘God Save the King’”’ 
is, as it were, the nomos of ‘‘My Country, ‘tis of Thee’’, the 
latter one being a mere contrafact of the former. 


This study examines the history and basic function of the 
principle of eight modes. For brevity’s sake, we shall use for the 
principle of eight-fold modality the term Octoechos, but without 
its specifically Byzantine connotation. The Medieval theorists 
invariably derived the number eight of the Octoechos from the 
number of tones within the range of a diatonic octave. In spite 
of all efforts of recent scholarship, the real origin of that enigmatic 
eight-fold modality has not been explained as yet. The less so, 
since these eight modes are by no means identical in the various 
musical cultures. It will, therefore, be necessary to study first the 
question, whether, rotwithstanding all the misunderstandings 
of the old theorists, t..2re was not originally a connection between 
the eight tones of the octave and the eight modes of the Octo- 
echos. 


II 


The term octave designates today two entirely different things: 
a) as stated previously, the acoustic relation between a funda- 
mental tone and its first overtone, the mathematical ratio being 
1:2. b) The second meaning of the word octave applies to its 
being the eighth, or more correctly expressed, the seven-plus-one 
tone of the diatonic scale. Today both functions are perfectly 
identical, and it would be unreasonable to distinguish between 
them. Yet this identity was not always valid as it is not valid 
everywhere even today. The two functions have a different his- 
tory and a different origin. The theoretical conception of the 
octave 1:2 is generally ascribed to Pythagoras by Nicomachus,?? 


17 Nicomachus, ch. 6, in V. Jan., Musici Scriptores Graect, Leipzig, 1895, 
p. 249. 
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Gaudentius,'® Jamblichus,’9 Philolaos,?? and all of their com- 
mentators. According to the legend, Pythagoras discovered the 
relation between music and number in a blacksmith’s shop, 
where he noticed that a heavy hammer produced a lower tone 
than a lighter one. This led him to invent the monochord, by 
which device he established the ratio of the octave and that of 
of most of the other intervals. This intuition was glorified by 
most of the chroniclers of ancient music. 

Yet, there exists another much older version of that famous 
discovery which reaches deep into the realm of mythology. 
Ancient Phrygian chroniclers tell us that the great Asian goddess 
Rhea Cybele, the Magna Mater or Bona Dea of the Romans, 
employed dwarfs (daktyloi) in her services, skilled masters of all 
crafts." These gnomes discovered in the rhythm of their ham- 
mers and in the different tones of their anvils the essence of all 
music, namely — the mathematical basis of rhythm and tone. 
For about twenty years we have had positive knowledge that 
Cybele, called Kumbaba, belonged to the ancient Hittite Pan- 
theon. The goddess of fertility was adored long before the time 
of King Hattushili8, the contemporary of King Ramses II of 
Egypt. Before that time, the 13th Century B. c., the Hittites had 
built a mighty empire which reached from North-East Meso- 
potamia down to Egypt. They were a non-Semitic, probably an 
Indo-European people, but used the Akkadian cuneiform script 
of their neighbors.” 

The obvious resemblance of the two legends proves that the 
Pythagorean conception of the relation between music and num- 


*8 Gaudentius, in v. Jan, op. cit., p. 340. 

9 Jamblichus, In Vita Pythagorae, ed. Kuester, 18, #81. 

20 “Philolaos,”’ in A. Boeckh’s Philolaos des Pythagoraeers Lehre, Berlin 
1815, Fragm. 5. 

** In Gressmann, Die orientalischen Religionen im hellenistisch-roemischen 
Zeitalter, p. 59; cf. also Stith Thompson, Motif Index of Folk Literature, III, 
p. 100, ‘Dwarfs have Music’’; also Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, v. ‘‘Daeum- 
linge-Daktyloi”; also Strabo, lib. X “Studium musicum inde coeptum cum 
Idaei dactyli modulos crepitus et tinnitu aeris —in versisicuum ordinem 
transtulissent.”’ 

* Cf. E. Benveniste in Melanges Syriens 1., p. 250 ff. 
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ber is of ancient Asiatic origin. Heretofore it was considered to 
be a Mediterranean rather than an Asiatic legacy, although at 
least Porphyry must have known the ancient tradition, for he 
states that Pythagoras learned the secret of music from the 
daktyloi.3 In passing, it may be noted that the legend of the 
musical gnomes might enable us to understand better certain 
rather strange pictures of Sumerian musicians, who looked very 
much like dwarfs. 

The Hittites are memorable in musical history for another 
even more important reason: to my knowledge they were the 
first ones who, admittedly, in obscure language, alluded to the 
existence of eight musical modes. My colleague Professor Julius 
Lewy, who gave me his kind assistance in deciphering certain 
cuneiform Hittite texts, has offered the following translation of 
one of them: 


“Know that if thou offerest hymns to the Gods with the help 
of little Zstar (a musical instrument), it is best to do this eight- 
fold.” (or in eight ways or hymns). (KBo IV-KUB XI). 


What does this enigmatic precept indicate? Either to chant one 
hymn eight times, or to offer eight Itymns to please the Gods. 
For the present we shall leave the question unanswered; we shall 
return to it later. 

What do we know about the octave being the eighth tone of 
the diatonic scale? The oldest literary source which clearly divides 
the octave into eight tones seems to be Euclid.”4 It can be safely 
assumed, however, that long before his time the division of the 
octave interval into eight tones was familiar to Greek musicians. 
It is again characteristic that Pythagoras is accredited with the 
addition of the eighth tone to the former heptachord. This state- 
ment comes from so many sources that it merits brief considera- 
tion. Nicomachus tells us that Pythagoras added the eighth 
string to the lyre, which heretofore had had only seven.*5 Philo- 


23 Porphyrius, Vita Pythagorae, ch. 17, (English in K. S. Guthrie, Pytha- 
goras sourcebook, 1919, not fully reliable!) 

24 Cf. Euclid, Sectio Canonis, in v. Jan., op. cit., p. 165 ff. Also I. Duering, 
Ptolemaios und Porphyrios ueber die Musik, Goeteborg 1934, p. 64. 

25 Nicomachus, chs. 5 and 7, inv Jan., op. cit., pp. 244, 249. 
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laos also refers to that great invention of the eighth tone,”° and 
Gaudentius remains in character and confirms the prior observa- 
tions.?7 With the exception of Euclid, all these remarks are 
couched in intentionally obscure, almost mystical, language. 
Let us remember here again that the acoustic octave was long 
in existence before it was identified with the eighth tone of the 
scale. This fact emerges from the frequent references to older 
scales such as Terpander’s heptachord.?8 While praising the 
simplicity and economy of Terpander, Plutarch attempts to 
explain that Terpander, by the omission of one or two tones of 
the diatonic scale, obtained especially fine results.2? This sounds 
very much as if one would say: ‘‘I do not want to spend so much 
money; it is not that I do not have it, but, by saving it, I will 
be able to buy even better things.’’ Nor can we believe Plutarch’s 
argumentation, since Nicomachus, quoting Philolaos, a much 
older witness than. Plutarch, calls the old seven-tone scale Ter- 
pandrian and pre-Pythagorean.3° There is no doubt that the 
old heptachord scale has left traces in the music of Asia and 
Europe; it occurs in a form practically identical to Plutarch’s 
so-called tropos spondeiakos, a heptatonic scale, in Hebrew, 
Byzantine and Gregorian chant.3" In passing it should be noted 
that the Greek term for octave, dia pason, does not say any- 
thing about the number of tones which go to make up the inter- 
val, and it is only so recent a source as Pseudo-Aristotle that 
elucidates the question, whereby reference is made again to the 
old seven-tone scale.3? Our first conclusion, then, must be that 
the mathematical ratio of the octave interval 1:2 is an ancient 
Asiatic invention which preceded Pythagoras by at least 900 


© The Philolaos-quotation, in Hagiopolites Ms, ed. A. J. Vincent, (Notices 
et extraits), Paris 1847, p. 270. 

27 Gaudentius, Harmonike Eisagoge, ed. Meibom, p. 14. 

28 Ps.-Euclid, Introductio Harmonica, (Cleonides), ed. Meibom, p. 19; also 
Ps. Aristotle, Problemata cap. 19, in v. Jan., op. cit., p. 94, probl. 32. 

29 Plutarch, De Musica, ch. 11, ed. Reinach-Weil, p. 74 f. 

3@ Nicomachus, ch. 12, in v. Jan., op. cit., pp. 263/4. 

3 Cf. my study “The Attitude of the Early Church-Fathers to Hebrew 
Psalmody”’ in Review of Religion, May 1943, p. 349 ff. 

# Ps. Aristotle, Problemata, in v. Jan., op. cit, p. 94, probl. 32. 
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years. The identification of the octave interval 1:2 with the 
eighth tone of the diatonic scale seems to have taken place at 
the time of Pythagoras or not long before. Now the question. 
arises: why did it,have to be the number eight which designated 
the octave? In other words: Why was the interval 1:2 divided 
into eight unequal steps? The historic importance of this problem 
is obvious, for out of this eight-fold division our present diatonic 
scale was brought into being. 

It has already been acknowledged by some scholars that 
purely acoustic reasons could not have caused this particular 
division; pentatonic, hexatonic, heptatonic divisions are also in 
evidence, not to mention the divisions into smaller fractions 
such as the chromatic scale, the Hindu, Chinese, and other 
Eastern systems. We must search for other than acoustic reasons. 

To begin with, the number eight was considered by the 
Pythagoreans to be the perfect number for music.*3 But this-bare 
fact explains nothing; for it might be argued that since Pytha- 
goras made the acoustic octave the eighth tone of the scale, it 
was but natural that his followers should have regarded the 
number eight as the ideal number in music. Therefore, we must 
look for essential corroboration in older sources. Throughout 
the ancient Near-East the number eight holds the significance 
of the musical number par excellence. We remember now the 
enigmatic Hittite injunction, demanding hymns in the eightfold; 
moreover, in three of the four recently rediscovered Babylonian 
tablets with a cuneiform type of notation — the latest one | 
have not seen as yet — the columns are all arranged in seven 
lines plus one. For Professor Curt Sachs this constitutes a special 
triumph, since today it is generally accepted by Assyriologists 
that these tablets represent some kind of notation even though 
not exactly that tone by tone system which Professor Sachs 
originally proposed and later withdrew. 

From here on we turn to the Hebrews; one of their Psalms 
bears the superscription: ban’ginot ‘al hashminits4 which is 
usually rendered ‘‘on Neginot upon Sheminit,’’ a translation 


33 Theologoumena Arithmetica, ed. Ast., p. 62, 17-22. 
34 Ps, 6.1. 
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which contributes nothing to our understanding of the text. The 
usual interpretation of Sheminit as meaning ‘‘the eighth,” tends 
to produce titles like “‘tunes in the octave,” or ‘“‘upon an instru- 
ment with eight strings,”’ like kithara or lyre; this sounds more 
acceptable since, in another passage, mention is made of “‘kitha- 
ras upon the eighth,’’5 whatever that means. Neither interpreta- 
tion is very satisfactory to musicians. There is, however, an old 
Rabbinic explanation of the passage in question, probably of the 
6th century Cc. E., which we must not disregard. R. Saadia Gaon, 
quoting an older Rabbinic authority in Arabic, writes: 


‘This is a hymn of David, in which the regular singers of the 
Temple were ordered to praise God in the eighth lahan”’ (the 
Arabic term for mode). He continues: ‘‘The expression ‘al 
hashminit demonstrates that the Levites used eight modes so 
that whenever one of their regular groups sang, it did so 
according to a single mode.’’3¢ 


35 I. Chron., 15.20. 

36 Saadias Psalmuebersetzung, ed. Galliner, p. 22; comprehensively treated 
in Werner-Sonne, “Philosophy and Theory of Music in Judae-Arabic Litera- 
ture,” (henceforth W-S), in HUCA, vol. 16, 1941, p. 295 ff. 

While this article is going to print, I read the following remarks in M. 
Zulay’s fine study “A Plea for a ‘Corpus of Genizah Piyyutim’” (in the 
Journal of Jewish Studies, Vol. 1, #2, pp. 113-114, London 1948). 

“These characteristics of Saadyah’s style are again clearly discernible 
in the following lines of the “Ofan’’: 


PAY PPI MAIS MIP nod nay 


Sia ft 


pepo Sy np nyoy n>-xpD oAINZ 


The meaning of the first line is: “Thou createdst the eighth heaven from 
the ice of fire and water.” 

Line 2: ‘‘Thou sclectest from among the eight choirs the melody of the 
eighth” can be understood only in the light of Saadyah’s commentary on 
Ps. 6, in which he explains that there were eight melodies in use in the Temple, 
each of which was assigned to a separate section of the Levites. But he does 
not mention there that the eighth section was the most important, and I am 
unable to indicate a source for this assertion.” 

Why the eighth section (more correctly “‘mode”) was the most important 
is explained in the subsequent paragraph of this study. The juxtaposition of 
eight heavens and the eight modes will be encountered to an amazing extent 
later on in the gnostic Christian literature. 
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A similar remark comes from R. Petachya (12th Century), who 
reports that the Jews of Baghdad, in accordance with the 
term ‘al hashminit, used eight modes for the chanting of the 
Psalms.37 

In these cases the‘number eight had nothing to do with the 
octave or the diatonic scale. This is evident from the fact that 
the Arabs and Jews employed a system of eight rhythmic modes 
besides the melodic ones; obviously the number eight was artifi- 
cially imposed upon this rhythmic system for there is no equiva- 
lent to the octave in rhythm.3® But this is, by far, not the only 
occasion where the Psalms stress the number eight in connection 
with music. 

Ps. 119, an alphabetic acrostic, provides eight verses for 
every letter; some of these eight line stanzas were sung at the 
Second Temple. If this fact already induces us to think of musical 
modes, the principle of modality is, in a religious manner, much 
more strongly evident in the ancient commentaries to Ps. 29. 
The text of that Psalm contains the expression ‘‘The voice of 
God’’ seven times. This was understood very clearly to be an 
allusion to the harmony of the spheres. Ibn Latif, a mystically 
inclined philosopher, writes thus: 


“The science of music envisages eight melodic modes which 
differ from each other because of their expansion and con- 
traction... The eighth mode functions as a genus which 
comprehends the other seven modes... The Psalmist has 
cryptically alluded to this by means of the number seven in 
the repetition of the term ‘‘God’s Voice” . . . while the phrase 
‘All say Glory’ (Ps. 29.9) refers to the eighth mode which 
comprises all the others. I cannot explain any further. . .’’3 


This kind of mystic musical emphasis upon the number eight 
reached its peak in the first two centuries of the Christian Era 
under the aegis of a powerful gnostic movement which tried to 
combine all of the prevailing ideas of Greek as well as Oriental 
philosophy in one great synthesis. Indeed, the entire concept of 


37 Text and translation in Literaturblatt des Orients, IV, col. 541, n. 44. 
38 W-S, op. cit. HUCA, vol. 16, p. 297 ff. 
39 W-S, op. cit. HUCA, vol. 17, 1943, Pp. 552. 
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Christianity may be viewed as such a universal sythesis. Of the 
many relevant passages, only two will be quoted: 


1. From the apocryphal acts of St. John — Christ’s hymn 
to his disciples. 
“.... I would be thought, being wholly thought. Amen. 
I would be washed, and I would wash. Amen. 
Grace (charis) danceth. I shall pipe; dance ye all. Amen. 
I would mourn; lament ye all. Amen. 
The number eight (Ogdoas) singeth praise with us. Amen.’’4° 


This piece originated in the end of the Second Century. In it the 
Ogdoas has attained divine significance; but what is its place in 
the gnostic system? This is explained about two centuries later 
in one of the magic papyri, the so-called Eighth Book of Moses. 
I quote from it: 


2. .. ‘Stored up in it is the Omnipotent Name, which is the 
Ogdoas, God, who creates and administrates everything... . 
Only by oracle may the Great Name be invoked, the Og- 
doas.... For without Him nothing can be accomplished; 
keep secret, O disciple, the eight symbolic vowels of that 
Great Name.’ 


To our surprise we encounter here the famous gnostic vowels as 
an invocation of the Ogdoas; these vowels have already provided 
some interesting clues to the notation of early Christian music 
as it has been interpreted by Ruelle, Poirée and Gastoué. These 
are seven or eight vowels representing either tones or modes. 
But even this unexpected supplement does not fully clarify the 
significance of the Ogdoas for music. The first definite clue comes 
from a strictly theological source. Tertullian, the West-Roman 
Church Father, writes in his polemic against certain gnostic 
sects: 


“According to them, the Demiurg, (creator) completes the 
seven heavens with his own throne above all. Hence he had 
the name of Sabbatum from the hebdomadal nature of his 


4° The Apocryphal New Testament, ed. Montague Rh. James, Oxford 
1924, Pp. 253. 
“ Papyrus Magicus Leyden W; quoted from A. Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 194. 
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abode; his mother, Achamoth, has the title Ogdoasa after the 
precedent of the primeval Ogdoas.’’” 


At first this sounds like a wildly syncretistic fantasy; yet it 
contains two very ancient conceptions: the seven heavens, above 
which the Almighty ‘has his throne, and the calendaric term 
Sabbatum. 

The dependence of this passage on Pythagorean musical- 
cosmological ideas and the Semitic calendar is obvious; indeed, 
the Syrian Pythagorean, Nicomachus, writes in similar terms, 
substituting ‘‘star’’ or ‘‘planet’”’ for ‘‘heaven.’’ Similar state- 
ments are common to most of the Pythagoreans. We are, how- 
ever, confronted again with the most important question: why 
it was the number eight that assumed so predominant a place 
in the musical, theological, and cosmological ideas of Near East- 
ern Hellenism? The Arabs were the first ones to raise this ques- 
tion in blunt terms, but their answer is not fully satisfactory. 
It says: 


“Fight is the perfect number for music and astronomy; there 
are eight stations of the moon, five planets plus sun, moon 
and earth, eight modes of music corresponding to the eight 
moods of nature: hot-wet, cold-dry, cold-wet, and hot- 
dry.’’44 


Since this source originated in the Ninth Century, it is burdened 
with the full load of Neo-Pythagoreanism which found many 
adepts in Arabic literature. We must go back many centuries if 
we hope to find pre-Pythagorean explanations. It is here, pre- 
cisely, that the ancient calendar of the Near East provides the 
decisive clues. As Professor and Mrs. Lewy have demonstrated 
in a learned study, the Sumerians, Akkadians and other ancient 
nations of West Asia originally used the so-called Pentacontade 
Calendar. Its unit is not the month, but a period of seven weeks 
plus one day, i. e. fifty days. Their years consist of seven Penta- 


# Tertullianus, “Contra Valentinianos,” in Ante-Nicean Fathers, vol. III, 
p. 514. Cf. supra n. 36. 

43 Nicomachus, in v. Jan., op. cil., p. 241. 

44 Cf. Ikhvan es-Safa, ed. Dieterici, pp. 128-131. 
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contades (350 days) plus fourteen intercalated days. The origin 
of the Pentacontade Calendar rests with the conception of seven 
seasons and seven winds. Each wind corresponds to a God. Over 
these seven Gods there ruled a supreme deity, later called by 
the Gnostics the Ogdoas. This brings to mind again the Hittite 
passage referring to the eight hymns. 

Remnants of this calendaric system have survived in both 
the Jewish and Christian traditions. The period between Easter 
and Penetecost is such a Pentacontade; originally the Lent 
period likewise covered fifty days. Of all the Christian Churches, 
the East-Syrian Nestorians have retained most of it. Up to the 
present day they use four Pentacontades: one for Lent, one 
after Easter, one after Pentecost and one extending from the 
first Sunday in November until Christmas. 

The /zturgical Octoechos, composed or redacted by Severus 
of Antioch at the end of the 5th Century, was nothing but a 
hymn book for the eight Sundays of the seven weeks after 
Pentecost.4* Baumstark and other prominent Syrian scholars 
have proved beyond any doubt that the musical Octoechos was 
only an arrangement by which the hymns were sung according 
to a different mode on each of the eight Sundays of the Penta- 
contade. This development occurred at the end of the 7th Cen- 
tury, the eight modes naturally corresponding to the eight 
Sundays of a Pentacontade. These were the modes of the musi- 
cal Octoechos of the Eastern and Western Churches, of the 
Armenians no less than of the Ethiopians and the Hebrews. It 
is not necessary here to repeat the history of the Octoechos; 
Baumstark and Jeannin have explored the matter from the 
philological as well as from the musical point of view.47 From 
all the sources the fact emerges that the Octoechos is but an- 


4s Hildegard and Julius Lewy, “The Origin of the Week,” in HUCA, 
vol. 17, 1943, PP. 41, 45, 47, 99-101. 

4 A. Baumstark, Festbrevier und Kirchenjahr der syrischen Jakobiten, 
PP. 44, 26. 

47 Cf. Dom Jeannin, Melodies liturgiques syriennes, Paris, 1924-28, (hence- 
forth Jeann M), pp. 85-94; also Baumstark, op. cit., p. 26, et passim; idem, 
Geschichte der syrischen Literature, p. 190; also Patrologia Orientalis, vols. VI 
and VII (The Octoechos of Severus of Antioch), ed. Brooks. 
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other of the numerous indications that Liturgy, Calendar and 
Music have stood in an inseparable and millenia-old relationship 
with each other. While the old rule prescribes that the eight 
Sundays should run the gamut of all the eight modes, no provi- 
sion was made for the clear identification of the finales of the 
musical Octoechos with the eight tones of the diatonic scale. 
Byzantian theory shows the consequences of that identification 
with the eight species of octaves since the famous Hagiopolites 
MS. of the 13th Century. At any rate, the Pentacontade Calen- 
dar solves the riddle of the eight modes. 

It remains for us only to sketch the development in the 
theory of the Middle Ages during which the ‘‘disjecta membra,”’ 
viz. the acoustic octave, the eighth tone of the scale, and the 
eight modes were interlaced. Many of the accomplishments of 
ancient culture were lost during the storms and migrations which 
accompanied the decline of the Roman Empire. That which 
has survived was either misunderstood or distorted and was, in 
most cases, falsely provided with the halo of classic Greek 
scholarship. Thus we are not surprised to find that the concep- 
tion of the octave as the eighth tone was half forgotten. In the 
early West-European theory, the hexachord, at least for the 
purposes of Solmization, took occasionally the place of the 
diatonic eight-tone scale. 

Gombosi, in his ‘‘Studies of Early Scale Theory”’ has correctly 
pointed out that ‘‘until the 1oth Century the species of octaves 
were in no way connected with the modes of the Church.” He 
continues: “It is not the range of the octave that defines the 
church mode, but its finalis and the relation of that finalis to the 
dominant tone of Psalmody.’’4* Only with Guido is the octave, 
again and without ambiguity, thought of as the eighth tone of 
the scale. In his Micrologus he calls that eighth tone the octave.‘9 
He goes on to say: “‘For there are seven different tones in music 
just as there are seven days in the week.’’s° This calendaric 


48 Cf. Otto Gombosi, “Studien zur fruehmittelalterlichen Tonartenlehre,’’ 
in Acta Musicologica, X., 1938, p. 155. 

49 Guido Aretinus, Micrologus, ch. V. 

s° Ibid., ch. VII. “‘Nam sicut septem dies sunt in hebdomada, ita septem 
voces sunt in musica.” 
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comparison is not astounding since the term octava, as eighth 
day of the week, was perfectly familiar to every member of the 
Roman Clergy since the time of Augustine.st Even before Guido, 
the cosmological derivation of the number eight in music was not 
entirely forgotten. Aurelianus Reomensis links the number of the 
modes with astronomical and calendaric observations.5? From 
Guido on, the identity of the acoustic octave with the eighth tone 
of the scale is firmly reestablished; likewise, the modes of the 
Octoechos were arranged in a diatonic scale. In this scheme the 
eighth mode naturally presented the greatest difficulties.s3 


II] 


After the delimitation of the respective origins of octave and 
Octoechos, we are now confronted with the task of tracing the 
vestiges of the conception of eight musical modes in the main 
traditions of the Ancient East — of Judaism, Byzantium, Arabia 
and the early medieval civilization of Europe. Therefore, we 
should not lose sight of the remarkable interdependence between 
calendar, ritual and the theological and musical conceptions that 
is so characteristic of ancient cultures. 

Looking through the rich Babylonian-Akkadian ritual, we 
find an interesting enumeration of eight hymn-incipits. It is not 
quite clear whether each of these texts corresponded to a mode 
of its own. Thureau-Dangin cites in his ‘‘Rituels Accadiens’’ the 
same eight beginnings of sacrificial hymns from three different 
sources.’4 Some of these incipits occur in other sources edited by 
various other scholars.55 The order of these incantations, however, 
is not always the same. Yet, in two places, even the order of the 
hymns is identical (with one exception — U-‘u-a-ba mu-hul for 
U-li-li en-2u). We are told that U-‘u-a is an expression of laments, 
and that Ni-tug-kt Nigi(n)-na means ‘‘O Prince, turn Thyself 


st Augustine, Sermo de Tempore CXI, 1. ‘‘Hodie octavae dicuntur in- 
fantiam...” 

* Aurelianus Reomensis, in Gerbert, Scriptores 1., p. 40. 

33 O. Gombosi, op. cit., p. 168-169. 

84 Cf. Thureau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens, p. 20, 21, 35, 41. 

ss [bid., p. 21, n. 81 ff. 
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(to the city!)s° There we learn that Marduk, the chief God, is in 
full glory at the Central Sanctuary on the eighth day of his 
journey with the festival processions. Referring to the fact that 
frequently the same hymn-texts occur in various sources and at 
various occasions, Langdon comments: 


“The order of the Psalmists (Kalu) charged with the musical 
part of the Temple services, was not compelled to learn a long 
liturgical service for each day of the year, as I had supposed, 
but only the liturgies prescribed for certain days of each month, 
and these were not too many. The Psalmists of the Ashur cult 
were burdened with liturgies for only eight days of Adar, and 
some of these were repeated in other months.5? 


In the ritual calendar which Langdon published the number of 
eight days and of pentacontadic units also play a significant 
part.s7 

From here there seems to be a direct line leading to the 
psalm-superscription mynwn by in Ps. 6.1 and 12.1. The text 
itself does not clearly indicate the meaning of sheminith. The 
earliest commentaries upon the enigmatic term are the Szfra, 
the Targum and the Midrash Tehillim. The Sifra (Shemint) has 
a calendaric implication; so does Midrash Tehillim by an alle- 
gorical connection of sheminith with the day of circumcision, the 
eighth day after the child’s birth.s* The Targum knows nothing, 
however, of allegorical or calendaric overtones and interprets 
sheminith simply as a lyre with eight strings.59 Ibn Ezra, on the 
other hand gives us an alternative explanation: the first one 
corresponds completely with the Targum’s notion of a lyre with 
eight strings; the alternative comment, however, came very close 
to the idea of eight distinct modes. 1b w piv °>> OIIN. Ww MPDwN 


6 Tbid., n. 82, n21, after Reisner, Babylonische Hymnen, #48, rev. 28, 
and p. 147. 

s7 St. Langdon, ‘‘Calendars of Liturgies and Prayers,’ 
of Sem. Languages, vol. 42, 1915/6, p. 112. 

578 Ibid., p. 118. 

s8 Midrash Tehillim, p. 53, W. Buber: by ,myovn Sy nxiod aby aroron 
»powa mnw nnn. 

59 Targum to Ps. 6.1. 
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Dyin by m.ny7Ia AWD jD by Nvo°yi TN Vow oy w Ov IS ON? mMIDw 
Sos OwTT 
The idea of eight musical modes remained alien to the 
Ashkenazic commentators for many centuries. Quite different is 
the literary evidence in the Sephardic, especially in the Judaeo- 
Arabic realm. Saadia’s statement, quoted above, evoked many 
corroborating utterances by Sephardic commentators and phi- 
losophers up to the 15th Century. It is interesting to observe how 
Saadia’s terminology compares with Christian and Arabic ex- 
pressions. He translates Lamnaizeach (Ps. 6.1) by an Arabic term 
which he equates with the cabbalistic Hebrew vatikim, a designa- 
tion of the incessantly God-praising Levites.“ In the Christian 
sphere, the analogon is the akoimetaz, the ascetic monks or nuns 
of the Byzantine Church from the time of the 5th Century.® As 
we know from musical history, they were the real champions of 
the Octoechos. The earliest passage containing the term Octoe- 
chos, in a musical sense, clearly demonstrates the connection 
between akoimetat-ascetics and musical modes: (The anecdote 
is somewhat abridged in the following.) 


A monk asked his abbot, Sylvanus, then at the Sinai monastary 
in Palestine, (4th Century) how he could ever attain true 
penitence and contrition since he was unable to remain awake 
when singing the antiphons of the Psalms every night. Sylvan 
replied that the singing of antiphones itself constitutes an 
act of pride and haughtiness, for song hardens the heart and 
impedes true contrition. He advised the monk to cease singing 
altogether. The monk answered: ‘‘But, my father, since the 
time when | became a monk, I always chanted the series of 
the canon, the hours and the hymns of the Octoechos.”’ The 
old stern abbot reprimanded him by emphatically referring to 
the great masters — Abbot Paul, Anthony, Pambo, etc., who 
did not know any ¢roparia, (chanted verses or small hymns) 
who knew no antiphones but conquered the devil — not by 


6° Ibn-Ezra to Ps. 6.1. 

* Cf. I. Margulies, Saadias arabische Psalmuebersetzung, p. 8, n. 1; also 
Ewald-Dukes; Hebr Schrifisteller, 1., p. 14. 

® Cf. Haneberg, Saadias arab. Psalmkommentar, Munich, 1841, 383. 
Akoimetos is a person who does not rest, an “indefatigable.” 
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chanting hymns, but by prayer and hard fasting, And they 
radiated like the stars in the world.® 


The commentary given to this story in the Plerophories of 
Johannan de Mayuma goes beyond the simple narrative. The 
abbot added that singing is a secular custom; important only is 
incessant waking and prayer for the monks.” 

Also Saadia deems the eight modes of rhythm equal to the 
basic modes of melody. The passage in his Emunoth Vedeoth has 
been analyzed by Professor Farmer, and jointly by my good 
friend D. I. Sonne and myself. Independently, we have all come to 
the same conclusion, namely — that the system of eight rhythmic 
modes represents an artificial imposition of the musical number 
eight upon rhythm. In melody, the notion or eight modes still 
might be justified through the principle of the octave with its 
eight tones, but there is no rhythmic equivalent of the octave. 
Moreover, we know that the Arabs admitted of ten or even more 
rhythmic modes. Thus it was only the urge for consistent and 
logical systematization on the part of Jewish and Arab scholars 
which evoked the postulation of eight rhythmic modes.® Saadia 
always uses the same term Jahan for “melodic mode’’; for the 
rhythmic modes — ‘igaat — in both his Psalm commentary and 
his Emunoth Vedeoth. 

But the confusion began immediately after Saadia. Even in 
the pseudo-Saadia commentary to the Song of Songs the author 
speaks of nine modes and uses four different terms indiscrimi- 
nately — sometimes all four in one sentence. In many of the 
commentaries or musical remarks the idea of the eight modes 
is till retained, but often obscured, and occasionally couched 
intentionally in esoteric language. In the following, only a few 
of the most characteristic passages can be quoted in order to 
show the growing confusion. 

Abraham ibn Ezra to Ps. 6.1: nvo’yi mow b> w vp. This is 
still in accordance with Saadia’s tradition. 


6s Patrologia Orientalis, vol. VII, p. 180 f. 
64 [bid., p. 181. 

6s Cf. W-S, p. 297, and n. 153, 144, 145. 
66 Ewald-Dukes, op. cit., p. 106. 
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Isaac ben Abraham ibn Latif :*7 (to Ps. 29.) 

‘The Science of Music envisages 8 modes of melodies which 
comprehends the other seven modes: and this is the mean- 
ing of myown by nxwb. The Psalmist has alluded to this cryp- 
tically .. .”’ (Hebrew text in Werner-Sonne II, HUCA 1943). Here 
the esoteric intention is conspicuous. The terms employed are 
min and gol. Mystical elaboration or, at least intent of this 
passage is unmistakably evident. 

Bachya ben Asher, Biur, Parsha Sh’mini ed. Amsterdam 
1724, p. 1'p: pan? ANow ya miarpa by ow onda pnw wz oy 
immn (5) smoaby dy (4) nbn dy (3) moun dy (2) mand (1) 

youn >y (8) .mxan by (7) ,owwn dy (6) 
To this somewhat artificial interpretation, Bachya’s commen- 
tator, Samuel Tartas, adds: 
Sonu re mow '> AxXIN, 
This is, however, by no means equivalent to Saadia’s explanation 
of Ps. 6.1 as stated by Schlesinger in his translation of Albo’s 
Tkkarim.§9 

A later glossator of Bachya, R. Herz Treves, obviously does 
not feel quite at ease with the general Sephardic notion of the 
eight /ahanim, and he, in his commentary, takes the attitude of 
relata refero without giving his own opinion. Thus he says: ?D 
while hiding 5wop xe ‘an and nximb 8 "pind, ror pwd wr 
behind the authority of R. Joseph Gikatilia. I was unable, 
however, to locate the passage to which Treves alludes.7° 

The only ashkenazic author who factually reports the use of 
eight modes by contemporary Jews is Petachya of Regensburg, 
but the Jews who actually make use of the eight lahanim are 
the singers of the Baghdad Synagogue.... O30IDN: DWDIN 
72 5yy om ‘nN myow Sy on awy-ond w... nD wy dy »b>0 

7... O°) TOD w DID 


*7 Cf, W-S, II, (1943), p. 552. 

°§ Cf. Steinschneider, Catalogue librorum Hebr. TDs 7 FOES. 

°° Cf. Schlesinger, Albo’s Ikkarim, (German Text and commentary), p. 661. 

7 Hirz Treves, »ma wan by xa, Thiengen & Heddenheim 1546, Parsha 
*yow, (with reference to Jkkarim III, 10). 

™ Text and German translation in Literaturblatt des Orients, IV, col. 
541, n. 44. 
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Even this author, who merely reports, seems to be confused by 
the instrument ‘assor for which Petachya claims ten tones, as 
for sheminith — eight, entirely missing the point of the eight- 
fold system of modality. He obviously was unfamiliar with the 
entire conception of 4 limited number of modes, for he added 
cautiously: om ToD w I Sd Sy1.72 
In contradistinction to the vagueness and confusion which 
characterized all Ashkenazic discussions of modes, one feels to be 
on well-established ground in Sephardic literature when dealing 
with this matter. They do not only use a more or less consistent 
terminology, but they even attempt to define their terms. Thus 
Simon Duran writes: *yea > aNwi mam oONbm ID DM DDYUA 
vb ouren pas ondbm... 2 onda (liturgical poetry and music). 
Shortly after this statement, he even gives a short definition of 
the term Jahan: ‘am nymyn ‘xn oat 22 obwy 372 ws PIM 
USE o nbn 79 OM) DOYHA ‘IT ONyINA 
This definition, short as it is, corresponds in all essential points 
with the extensive circumscription afforded to us by Alfarabi: 


“The term Jahan designates a group of various tones (nagham) 
which are arranged in a definite arrangement. It also refers to 
a group which is composed in a definite composition, and with 
which (beside tones) are also connected letters out of which 
the words are composed, which — through general usus — 
bear a special meaning.’’”4 


It is fairly clear that Alfarabi has two different meanings of the 
term Jahan in mind: first a musical significance and afterward 
—a literary designation. (‘It also refers’’ etc.). Probably Simon 
Duran knew Alfarabi’s definition and copied it in a concise form. 

The term ‘al hashminith was connected with the Arabic empire 
in a more playful way by Alcharisi, and it is not even clear 
whether he meant the allusion seriously: 


“Beginning with the 47th century (after the creation of the 
world) the Spanish Jews were inspired with good advice, 


strength, and clear expression. They began to train themselves 


7 [bid., col. 540. 
73 Ibid. 
71 Tateraturblatt des Orients, 1V, col. 248. 
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in poetry. When the 48th century entered, they awakened 
and began to use the mode called Sheminith.” (mynw).% 


With this passage we break off our survey of the discussion 
of the eight modes in Hebrew Literature, omitting a large treas- 
ury of cabbalistic writings since these abound in too allegorical 
interpretations and can, therefore, not be considered evidential 
source-material. 

In conclusion, we can say that the conception of eight modes 
occurs, not counting the enigmatic Psalm-superscriptions and 
some hints in Midrashic literature, exclusively with Sephardic- 
Arabic Jewish writers. The only two exceptions are found in 
Petachya and Herz Treves, neither of whom understood fully 
the significance and function of the eight modes. Moreover, the 
style of the Sephardic writers displays, with few exceptions, an 
inclination to allegorize upon the number eight of the lakanim. 
While this allegorical tendency is indigenous to medieval rabbinic 
literature, we should bear in mind the fact that we nowhere 
encounter a concrete implementation, that is, a technical descrip- 
tion of the eight modes. Those passages in medieval literature 
that speak about the construction of musical melodies are by no 
means connected with the Psalm-verses or their modes, but 
discuss the musical problem from a secular and propedeutic 
aspect.7° 


IV 


Outside of the Jewish realm, the conception of eight modes finds 
its main expression in the church literature of Syria, Byzantium, 
Rome and occasionally in secular Arab writers. We shall, in the 
following, survey the field chronologically. 

The oldest Christian term, and the most widely used — 
Octoechos — occurs, for the first time, in the Plerophorai of 
Bishop Johannan Ruphos from Maiouma, a monastery in South- 
ern Palestine, and, as we have already quoted, was written about 
the year 515.7 The Abbot’s contempt of ecclesiastical song, 


7s Ibid., col. 341, English translation by Mr. Morris Berman. 
*® Cf. W-S, L., ch. 1,2,3, in HUCA 1941. wa Supra p. 229. 
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which stands in violent opposition to the report of Etheria 
Silvia, his contemporary, is by no means typical of the prevailing 
situation at his time in Palestine. It reminds one strongly of the 
attitude of the fanatical ascetics of the Egyptian monasteries; 
actually the great Abbots and Saints which Silvanus cites as 
exemplaric were all Egyptian monks. One of the Abbot's replies 
refers to the songs of the angelic hosts: 


‘Nowhere do we hear that they (the hosts) sing psalms; but 
one chorus sings incessantly the Hallelujah, and the other the 
“Holy, Holy, Holy,” etc. 


Here the Abbot quotes a text from a ‘‘Qedusha”’ which seems to 
be the first source in which we encounter the juxtaposition of 
Is. 6.3 and Ezek. 3.12. This combination occurs only in the 
contemporary Constit. Apost.77 

The term Octoechos has here a clearly musical meaning, 
but —in the great hymnal of Severus of Antioch named Oc- 
toechos (early 6th Century) very little, if any, musical significance 
can be discovered in the work and its name. The first editor of 
this monumental work, E. W. Brooks, stated in the Preface that 
few musical indications are evident in the manuscript, and even 
these stem from a later hand.7® Of the more than forty manu- 
scripts, only these, which date later than the 11th Century, 
contain a consistent arrangement of the hymns according to the 
eight modes.7? It will remain A. Baumstark’s merit to have 
pointed out the evasive and multifarious nature of the term 
Octoechos in its full scope. He also emphasized the exceedingly 
strong links which connect the Octoechos with the arrangement 
of the liturgical calendar throughout the year.*° Often he comes 
close to the core of the problem — the relationship between the 


77 Cf. constitutiones A postolorum, ed. Funk, lib. VII, cap. 35, 3-4, P- 4303 
discussed in my study ‘‘The Doxology in Synagogue and Church”, in HUCA 
1946, p. 294 ff. 

78 Patrologia Orientalis, V1, preface p. 1. 

79 Cf. A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, p. 190, Nn. 3. 

8 Cf, A. Baumstark, Festbrevier der syrischen Jakobiten, p. 84. 
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Octoechos and the system of eight Sundays within the Jacobite 
calendar.* Once he states: 


“On every eight successive Sundays, the eight modes (echoi) 
are used, and for each mode there is a special text ....in the 
office. The whole of these cyclically arranged texts constitutes 
the contents of the Octoechos in its more limited sense... .’’® 


And further: 


“One of the old Berlin Penquitta Manuscripts knows, for the 
period after the feast of the Apostles (June 29) eight other 
taxes of resurrection (i. e. Sundays), which are arranged 
according to the echadias. (Ms. Sachau 236) Even farther go 


certain manuscripts of Jerusalem and Damascus... . No less 
than four series of Sunday-offices are offered there. . . .’’83 (sets 
of eight). 


Compared with this scholarly accomplishment, Jeannin’s 
elaboration upon the Octoechos (Ch. VII of his Mélodies Litur- 
giques Syriennes) cannot be considered a notable progress. 
Despite his profundity, the author lacks the ability of freeing 
himself from old and traditional views which obscure a clear 
vista. Thus, when Jeannin arrives at the critical point, viz. the 
question of whether or not the Octoechos has any link with the 
ecclesiastical year, he completely misses the significance of the 
problem and turns, instead, to a discussion of the hypothetical 
relation of the (musical) Octoechos with the modes of ancient 
Greece and the Medieval Western Church. Here, too, he becomes 
a victim of traditional views; unable to deviate too strongly 
from orthodox French viewpoints, such as expressed fifty years 
ago by Gavaert, later by Dom Gaisser and Emmanuel, he con- 
tents himself with slight and insignificant modifications of the 
traditional theories, accomplishing nothing of real value in this 
historical chapter.** However, he does contribute a great deal of 
new and unexplored material in the purely musical chapters of 
his work. 


8% Tbid., p. 269. 
% Tbid., p. 267. 
83 Tbid., p. 268. 
% Jeann M L., p. 93/4. 
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Clearer appreciation of the various aspects of the problem 
is displayed in the studies of A. Auda, H. Besseler and especially 
of E. Wellesz, G. Reese and K. Wachsmann. A. Auda, while not 
completely disentangling himself from the conceptions of the 
French school, no longer insists upon the hypothetical depend- 
ence of the musical Octoechos on the ancient Greek Modes. 
Moreover, he linked the Octoechos with the alchemistic-musical 
writings of Zosimos of Panopolis. While important spadework 
has been done before him in the respect, by A. Gastoué and 
others, he noticed the connection between the eight modes and 
certain magical conceptions of the syncretistic religions of the 
Near East during the 4th and 5th Centuries.*s 

Quite different again is H. Besseler’s approach. He com- 
pletely detached the Syro-Byzantine Octoechos from the “‘ration- 
ally determined octave scales’’ 


“They (modes of the Octoechos) are fundamentally a series 
of typically melodic formulae. Hence, all tunes of the same 
modus are closely related to one another... .’’* 


The first scholar to approach the problem of the Octoechos 
from a liturgical as well as from a musical standpoint was E. 
Wellesz in his book Aufgaben und Probleme auf dem Gebtete 
der byzantinischen und orientalischen Kirchenmusitk (Muenster, 
1923). His is the merit of having applied the principles of set 
melodic formulae, as demonstrated by Idelsohn’s study ‘‘Die 
Maqamen der arabischen Musik,’’’? to all church music of the 
Near East. After more than twenty years of intensive study, he 
arrived at the following conclusion, radically departing from 
all traditional theories: 


“We can only touch on the problem of modes, which is one 
of the most contradictory in the history of early Medieval 
music. It may prove that the entire problem of ecclesiastical 


8 Cf. A. Auda, op. cit. (n. 13), Pp. 151, 158, 161. 

8 Cf. H. Besseler, ‘‘Die Musik des Mittelalters und der Renaissance,” 
in E. Buecken Handbuch der Musikwissenschaft, vol. Il, p. 53- 

87 Cf. A. Z. Idelsohn, ‘‘Die Maqamen der arabischen Musik,” in Sam- 
melbaende der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft, vol. 15, p. 1 ff. 
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modes needs new treatment, in view of the results of the 
investigation of Byzantine music. For, in this domain, it be- 
comes more and more evident that the essential reason for 
attributing a melody to a certain type does not consist in its 
belonging to a particular scale or mode, but in the occurrence 
of certain melodic formulae in the structure of a phrase. I 
dealt with the problem for the first time in an article on the 
structure of the chants of the Serbian Octoechos, and I was 
able to show that the so-called ‘ecclesiastical modes’ are post- 
factum constructions of theorists.’ 


It is astounding, however, that this ingenious author did not 
fully realize the deep seated calendaric origin of the Octoechos 
after having written the following words in 1923: 


‘The Syrian ecclesiastical year commences with the first 
Sunday of November and runs in cycles of eight Sundays on 
which the chants of the Octoechos are sung in their order of 
modal succession; this custom has spread from Western Syria 
to the Byzantine Empire.’’® 


In many respects Wellesz’s views are championed and even 
amplified by G. Reese in his excellent “Music in the Middle 
Ages.”’ This scholar touches upon a number of interesting rami- 
fications of the problem of the Octoechos. Taking as his point 
of departure a passage by Bar Hebraeus,°° Reese arrives at 
the following conclusion: 


“The actual literary evidence affords no basis on which to 
claim that the original Syrian Octoechos derived its form 
from Greek or any other scale theory, or, for that matter, 
from any purely musical consideration. The melodies were 
doubtlessly assigned their places in the Octoechos according 
to such symbolical meanings as were attached to them and 
as ostensibly rendered them suitable for particular liturgical 
occasions .... To the Mystical value of the melodic outlines 
is added an artistic one, but they are not necessarily, or 
even with likelihood, recognized as conforming to particular 
scales... . The Syrian echoi — which, roughly speaking, may 


88 E. Wellesz, Eastern Elements in Western Chant, p. 30 ff. 

9 E. Wellesz, Aufgaben und Probleme, p. 101. 

% Gregory Bar-Hebraeus, Ethicon, ed. Bedjan, (in Syriac), p. 69-72. 
(French translation in Jean M I, p. 21). 
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be regarded as eight specially favored ris-qole — are like 
ancient Greek nomoz before the heyday of the theorists.’’* 


Elsewhere, Reese directs attention to the probable influence of 
Hebrew music on, Byzantine music which is testified to by the 
Greek legend ascribing the four “authentic” modes of the 
Octoechos to King David, and the plagal four to King Solomon.” 
This writer since has given concrete evidence to Reese’s theory 
by demonstrating that the hitherto unintelligible paradigms of 
Byzantine Psalm-tones, as Noeanne, Nana, Nennoa, etc. are all 
variations of the Hebrew musical term ninnua, used for a trill 
or a melism.% 


It was K. Wachsmann who came closest to the complete 
solution of the puzzle of the Octoechos. He also quoted Bar 
Hebraeus on the symbolical meaning of the Octoechos, but, like 
Reese, he entirely overlooks that Bar Hebraeus, in his statement, 
reflects only typical Arab conceptions. The critical passage 
states: 

“The inventors of the Octoechos constructed it upon four 
fundaments, following the number of physical qualities. As 


one cannot find a mode in pure condition without its entering 
combinations with another, so it happens also with the ele- 


ments: whatever is warm is also wet, as air and the blood, or 
dry, as fire and the yellow bile....” (Bar Hebraeus, Ethtkon, 
ed. Bedjan, p. 69). 


There follows a strictly christological application of that Tet- 
raktys. One glimpse at Arab writers of the 9th to the 12th 
Century would have convinced both Reese and Wachsmann that 
Bar Hebraeus was literally copying the general concensus of 
opinions of Arab writers on music. We content ourselves by 
juxtaposing only one quotation from the Ikhvan es-Safa (9th 
Century): 


“The musicians restrict the number of the strings of their 
lute to four, no more nor less, in order that their work might 


” Cf. G. Reese, op. cit., p. 72 ff. 92 Tbid., p. 79. 

93 Cf. E. Werner, ‘‘The Psalmodic Formula Neannoe and its Origin,” 
in Musical Quarterly, January 1942, pp. 93 ff. See also A. Auda, op. cit., pp. 
162, 170. 
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resemble the things of sublunar nature in imitation of God’s 
wisdom. 

The treble string is like the element of fire; its tone dry, being 
hot and violent. 

The second string is like the element of air; its tone corre- 
sponds to the humidity of air and to its softness. 

The third string is like the element of water; its tone suggests 
waterlike moisture and coolness. 

The bass string is like earth — dry, heavy and thick.’’% 


This writer has shown that these conceptions were brought into 
European theory after European Scholasticism became familiar 
with Arabic philosophy. Aegidius Zamorensis, especially, took 
over the Arab theories in their entirety.» On the other hand, 
the Arabs knew the Syro-Byzantine Octoechos as early as the 
gth Century. In a manuscript by Al Kindi, (d. 874), quoted by 
H. G. Farmer, the author mentions the differences in: the musical 
arts between the celebrated modes (turag) of the Persians, the 
eight modes (alhan thamaniyya — 6xtw #xoL) of the Byzantine 
theorists (astukhusiyya) and the eight rhythmic modes (sul) 
of the Arabs to which we have already referred above % 

In spite of his somewhat irrelevant starting point, Wachsmann 
analyses with great astuteness the critical questions of the 
Octoechos, scrutinizing carefully the entire musical and literary 
evidence. He summarizes his conclusions in the following words: 


“The legends of Syrians and Byzantines concerning the 
Octoechos stress the ecclesiastical year and its importance.’’97 


Emphasizing the allegorical-symbolistic background of the Octo- 
echos, Wachsmann states: 


“Our evidence shows that the liturgical system upon which 
the Octoechos rests displaces every other consideration... . 


4 W-S, I., p. 275 ff. (quoted from Ikhvan es-Safa, ed. Dieterici, p. 126-28). 
Also R. Lachmann, Al Kindi, Ueber die Komposition der Mclodien. (Publication 
der Gesellschaft zur Erforschung der Musik des Orients, Leipzig 1931). 

% Cf. W-S, I., p. 276, n 78. 

%° Cf. H. G. Farmer, History of Arabic Music, p. ISI. 

91K. Wachsmann, Untersuchungen zum Vorgregorianischen Gesang, Regens- 
burg 1935, Pp. 95, and n. 69, in which he refers to observations of R. Lachmann 
on Hebrew liturgic music. 
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One cannot help giving precedence to liturgic-symbolic concep- 
tions rather than to musical facts concerning the basic idea 
of the Octoechos. Elements of cult must have determined its 
form (Gestalt) in contradistinction to the theory of antiquity 
which gained its form by, way of speculative contemplation 
and scientific observation.’’%8 


Of what nature, then, is the symbolism to which most of the 
recent scholars referred? It ought to be fairly obvious by now 
that the symbols for which we must search must belong to some 
syncretistic ideology, since at least one of their many aspects — 
the calendaric one — if of ancient Mesopotamian origin. On the 
other hand, the fact, that early Christianity could so relatively 
easily absorb the symbolism, indicates that it was now altogether 
foreign to Greek ideas. This combination would point to certain 
features of Neo-Pythagoreanism, and — indeed — this finds us 
on the right track. From an entirely non-musical realm comes 
the statement that ‘“‘the ancient mysticism of the number eight, 
which plays such a part in Christian gnostics, is most probably 
borrowed from the philosophic system of the Pythagoreans.’’9 


IV 


The task of tracing the time and origin when the majestic con- 
fluence of Greek and indigenous Near East ideologies took place 
is complicated by the conflicting and confusing reports which 
have come down to us. In view of the multifarious gnostic 
notions, each of which had erected another system of cosmogony, 
the confusion must be considered a natural concomitant of the 
brooding and brewing syncretistic fermentation which altered 
and modified wantonly, to the point of corruption, the original 
constituent systems of Greek hermetic philosophy, Biblical 
Judaism, incipient Judaeo-Christianity, and their combina- 
tion — Paulinian theology. Hence, our investigation will seem- 
ingly lead us far away from our subject proper, and only in 
the last stages of our disquisition, shall we be able again to link 


%8 Tbid., p. 99-100. 
99 Cf. F. J. Doelger, ‘‘Das Oktogon und die Symbolik der Achtzahl,”’ 
in Antike und Christentum, Muenster 1934, pp. 153-187. 
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the loose threads of theology and philosophy to our musical 
starting point. 

It was within the scope of Pythagoreanism to expand the 
original Tetraktys to two such systems, especially when they 
could quite naturally explain the phenomenon of the octave by 
two tetrachords which were considered as concrete manifestations 
of the cosmic Tetraktys. Thus Nichomachus of Garasa, a Syrian 
(in the middle of the Second Century), begins to symbolize, in 
typical Pythagorean manner, the facts of musical theory.'°° 
Only shortly before this, Plutarch pondered on the idea of the 
eight in the cosmos and its great mysteries without making any 
mention of music.?* For the first time, the number eight, here 
already called Ogdoas, was identified with the creator and the 
essence of music in the apocryphal hymn of Jesus quoted in our 
second chapter. The hymn probably originated in Egypt or in 
Southern Palestine in the middle of the Second Century. At 
about the same time we receive the first information about the 
theological nature of the Ogdoas. In his polemics against the 
gnostic heresies of Basilides of Alexandria (ca. 120-140) and his 
fellow-countryman Valentinus, Irenaeus from Asia Minor (ca. 
140-220) makes the neo-Pythagorean origin of the Ogdoas quite 
clear.’? He writes: 


(and these) ‘‘call the first and primeval Pythogorean T etraktys 
the root of all things... . and that this founder is the Ogdoas, 
the root and quintessence (hypostasin) of all things.”’ 


Irenaeus and Clement of Alexandria give as the members of the 
Ogdoas the following ideal persons: 


Ilarnp, Novs, Adyos, Ppdvnots, Lodia, Avvaums, Atkavoovvn, 
"Ecpnvn.? 


too Nicomachus, in v. Jan., op. cit,. p. 282, line 10. 

* Plutarch, Scripta Moralia, ed. Bernardakis II., 744 b. 

2 PG vol. 7, col. 448, 494. 

*°3 Trenaeus, Adversus baer. I, 1-4; Clement of Alexandria, Siromata hye 
25. A. Hilgenfeld comments on this, in his extensive Ketzergeschichte des 
Urchristentums, p. 219: ‘This conception might well be compared with Par- 
sism, which places an Ogdoas of Ormuzd and the seven Amshapands on top 
of the realm of light.’’ 
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Elsewhere, Irenaeus relates the gnostic theogeny in which the 
mother of the entire universe is the Ogdoas; her derivations are 
called Yaldabaot (mn3 8722): Yao (am), Sabaot (msax), 
Adoneus (178), Eloheus (amb), Oreus (sv) and Astapheus 
(?), all of whichvare corruptions of the Old Testament names 
of God.'% Interwoven here is also the idea of the seven heavens, 
which is of ancient oriental origin, along with the Neoplatonic 
conception of the Demiurg who is not yet understood as the 
Anti-God. 


“They (the Valentinians) say that seven heavens were built, 
the highest of which (is inhabited) by the Demiurg. Therefore, 
they call him the Hebdomas, but his mother — Achamoth or 
Ogdoas. (Achamoth — from the Hebrew form nio3n acc. 
to Prov. 9.1.) They have restored the number of the first- 
begotten and primary Ogdoas as the Pleroma.’’™ 


Similar Hebrew-Greek-Christian syncretisms are evident in 
Hippolyt’s Refutattio Omnium Haeresium, especially when he 
speaks about the conception of the Pleroma and the Ogdoas. 
There he says: 
“‘Outside then, Horos or Stauros (crucifix) is the Ogdoas as it 
is called ....and is that Sophia which is outside the Pleroma 
....And the animal essence is....of a fiery nature and is 
also termed the super-celestial topos (mipo) and Hebdomad, 
or ‘Ancient of Days.’ ”’ 
“Underneath the Ogdoas, where Sophia is, but above matter 
— which is the Creator (Demiurg), a day has been formed, 
and the ‘Joint Fruit of the Pleroma.’ If the soul has been 
fashioned in the image of those above, that is — the Ogdoas, 
it became immortal and repaired to the Ogdoas, which is, he 
(Valentinus) says, heavenly Jerusalem.’’*% 


All this sounds rather confused, not to say abstruse, and it 
would be hard to systematize these wild syncretistic fantasies. 
Even Tertullian’s description of the Valentinian Gnosis does not 
shed much more light upon this maze, but it contains the calen- 
daric term ‘‘Sabbatum”’ for the hebdomal nature of the Demiurg’s 


104 Trenaeus, Adv. haer. I., 30 ff. 105 Trenaeus, in PG vol. 7, 494. 
106 Hippolytus, ‘“‘Refutatio omnium haeresium,”’ in Antenicean Fathers 
vol. V., book 6, ch. 26, 27, pp. 87-89. 
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abode, and the Ogdoad, the Demiurg’s mother, is still identified 
with Achamoth.*°7 

This report comes again from a North African, Tertullian, 
from the end of the Second Century. Egypt and Southern 
Palestine were also the homelands of the two heretics Kolarbasos 
and his disciple, Marcus — probably contemporaries of Irenaeus. 
This Church-Father informs us about two notions of Marcus 
which are of great importance to our subject and have hitherto 
been neglected. They are the seven or eight magic vowels and 
the combination of the four elements — earth, air, fire and water 
with the four qualities hot, dry, cold and wet. The idea of the 
seven magic vowels is coupled with the expressions of the seven 
heavens in Ps. 19.1. Children likewise use the vowels as a 
form of praise, following the Davidic prediction: “Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast Thou found Thy might” 
(Ps. 8.3).!°° The eighth vowel contains the Logos itself and can, 
therefore, not be pronounced by mortals. If we compare these 
Gnostic doctrines with Ibn Latif’s interpretation of Ps. 29, quoted 
above, a surprising resemblance will be apparent. The same holds 
true for the theory of the two Tetraktys of the elements and 
qualities which we encountered in Arabic as well as in the Jewish 
philosophy of music.*°9 

When surveying our sources, we cannot escape the conclusion 
that the ideas of the Ogdoas, the magic vowels, the Tetraktys 
of the elements and qualities, indiscriminately mixed with more 
or less corrupt Biblical conceptions, originated in Egypt and 
Southern Palestine during the Second and early Third Centuries. 
Pythagorean, Orphic and even Aristotelian features, as well as 
ideas of the Ancient Near East, were dragged into these violent 
metaphysical dreams. 

The speculations of this time were posited in two forms: the 
first one was destined for the theologians, philosophers, apolo- 
getes, etc. in a highly intellectual language; the second was the 
popular edition, written for the more or less practical purposes 
of magic art, liturgies of the new syncretistic religions, etc. Only 


‘o7 Tertullian, in Antenicean Fathers, \II., p. 514. 
8 Irenaeus, op. cit. I1., 13 ff. 
109 See supra pp. 223, 237, 238. 
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a few fragments of the original philosophic sources have come 
down to us; the rest is reported to us by the very enemies of 
these speculations, viz. the Church-Fathers, whom we cannot 
expect to be completely objective in their remarks. We possess, 
however, a relatively darge’ amount of the popular versions of 
these writings — the so-called ‘‘Magic Papyri.’’"° The best sur- 
vey and interpretation of these documents was given by A. 
Dieterich’s Abraxas, Leipzig, 1891. 

In the ‘‘Magic Papyri’’, the theoretical speculations of the 
metaphysicians are applied to practice, i. e. to magic art, or 
to the liturgies of the new syncretistic religions. And here, 
music, the ‘‘magic art’’ par excellence, plays a predominant 
part. The magic vowels were understood as tones of a cosmic 
octave, as incantations of the Ogdoas, as the esoteric music 
of the illuminates, etc. Here we are confronted with a complete 
syndrome of calendaric, ritualistic, magic, philosphic, and 
musical traditions and notions."*% The exact musical inter- 
pretation of these enigmatic vowel-incantations is still much 
disputed; there is no doubt, however, that a number of the 
‘Magic Papyri’’ contain symbols for music, especially vocalises 
upon the magic vowels. As in all esoteric cults, so here, too, 
the initiate is warned not to divulge the secret of incantation: 
“Only by oracle may the great name be invoked, the Ogdoas, 
God, who administrates everything in Creation . . . Keep secret, 
O disciple, the eight (or nine) symbols!’’"? This magical book 
stems from Egypt—probably from the Fourth Century. Dieterich 
writes about its contents: 


“These iepal BiBdvor drew their intellectual substance, of 
a religious and theological nature, from traditions as they 
were cultivated among the ritual Greek-Jewish-Egyptian 
communities on the Mareotis.’’"3 


110 Best editions: Ch. Ruelle, ‘‘Le Chant gnostico-magique,”’ (in Congres 
internat. d'histoire de la musique, Paris et Solesmes 1900-1902), p. 15-27; 
Ch. Wessely, ‘‘Neue Zauberpapyri,’”’ in Abhandlungen der K. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philos.-Hist. Klasse, Vienna, 1888. 

nt Cf, J. Combarieu; La musique et la magie, I., ch. 3; also J. Wolf, Hand- 
buch der Notationsgeschichte, 1., p. 25 ff., and A. Gastoué, op. cit. (n. 4.), 
p. 24-31. 

12 A, Dieterici, Abraxas v. 194. 13 Tbid., p. 165. 
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This is not the place to elaborate further upon the origin 
and meaning of these speculations. Returning to our subject, 
we remember that by the end of the Fourth Century we en- 
counter the term Octoechos used in a monastery near Gaza 
and spoken by Egyptian monks. It should be possible by now 
to trace the development and itinerary of the eight modes 
concept. There can be no doubt, in view of Hittite, Babylonian, 
and old Hebrew documents, that the idea of the eight modes 
originated in Mesopotamia probably as a ritualistic and cal- 
endaric reflection of some cosmological ideas, as is, e. g. the 
principle of the Pentacontade season. After the collapse of the 
great empires of the Hittites and the Babylonians, remnants 
of the basic idea were preserved as priestly tradition by the 
Psalmists, but, possibly, they were forgotten during the Exile. 

Meanwhile, elements of the doctrine of “seven plus one” 
fundamental things had come to Greece, either by Pythagoras 
or, perhaps, even earlier. This great thinker and his followers 
elaborated on and enhanced the idea, transforming it into the 
doctrine of the Pythagorean Tetraktys that was reflected in 
the macrocosmus of nature as well as in the microcosmus of 
human music (musica humana) here assuming the form of two 
joined tetrachords that were said to mirror the heavenly Ogdoad. 

Some of these speculations were brought to Egypt, the bul- 
wark of Hellenism in general, and of Pythagoreanism, in partic- 
ular. There they were expanded and corrupted under the double 
spell of Egyptian mythology and Judaeo-Christian canonic and 
apocryphal cosmogeny. 

The Ogdoas was identified with the supreme Deity by the 
Gnostics and considered the fountainhead of musica mundana 
by hellenized Christians. As such we encounter it in the apoc- 
ryphal hymn of Jesus and his disciples whose dance around 
their master strongly suggests some cosmic symbolism, perhaps 
the Zodiac. (See above p. 222.) 

From Egypt, the new Pythagoreanism invaded Christianity, 
and a number of Gnostic heresies resulted from that hybrid 
union. In Palestine, the ancient Mesopotamian calendar of 
seven weeks plus one day was preserved by the Syrian and 
Nestorian Churches, and the conceptions of the Ogdoas and 
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the eight modes were eagerly adjusted to the eight Sundays 
of the Pentacontade. It is characteristic that the ancient cal- 
endaric institutions were best preserved by the Northern and 
Eastern Churches of Syria where ancient Aramean ideas might 
have been kept“ alive. From Syro-Palestine, the Octoechos, 
together with other liturgical institutions, was broutht to 
Byzantium and to the spiritual leaders of Western Christianity. 
All of these centers seem to have accepted the Octoechos as 
a welcome systematization of the embarrassingly abundant 
features of calendar, hymnody and psalmody. Via Syria, the 
eight modes eventually were absorbed by Arabic and Rabbinic 
musical theory, the latter renewing the ancient concept of the 
Psalmists. At the same time, and together with christianized 
Pythagoreanism, the ideas of the magic vowels and of the 
combined (twofold) Tetraktys (four elements and four qualities) 
made definitive inroads in the thinking of the Near East, and 
later on, exerted a strong spell upon the Aramaean, Arabic 
and Jewish thinking of the Middle Ages. 


Vv 


The study of the ancient, widespread and involved structure 
of eight modes causes us to expect to find tangible musical 
evidence to corroborate the literary sources. What, then, is the 
concrete musical evidence concerning the eight modes? Since 
almost every nation, and certainly every Church, has established 
an Octoechos of its own, it will be necessary to investigate 
each of the main traditions separately. Before doing so, one 
more question must be posed and answered. Was there ever 
one, and only one, Octoechos of which all other later con- 
structions are mere derivatives? This fundamental question 
cannot be answered and probably will always remain an un- 
solved problem. The reason for this is that the first notated 
sources that can be clearly deciphered originated with the 
Greeks, beginning in the Fourth Century B. c. At that time, 
and even long before then, certain Oriental modes were in 
existence and were known to be very much at variance with 
the classic Greek ones. We know these facts from some of the 
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Greek writers on music, e.g. Plutarch, who payed much at- 
tention to the story that Olympos, from Western Asia, had 
introduced, not without resistance from the side of the Greeks, 
certain new modes or styles among which Plutarch especially 
mentions the enharmonic scale.™ 

Close examination of Olympos’ new style shows its kinship 
with the Tropos Spondeiakos, the mode referred to by Clement 
of Alexandria as the one in which the Jews of Alexandria chanted 
the Psalms."5 At any rate, Olympos, (in the 9th Century B. c.) 
long before the era of Greek classic music, knew modes that 
were quite different from the then previling Greek style. A 
modern scholar sums up the situation most concisely: ‘‘A 
West-Asian contributed an Asiatic scale to Greek music.’’!” 
Obviously, the idea of one general Octoechos is not tenable 
after the Ninth Century, and it seems, in general, to be a rather 
fantastic notion. 

Returning to the examination of musical evidence for the 
Octoechos, we shall search for it in the chants of the Syrian, 
Byzantine, Roman Catholic and Jewish liturgical traditions. 


Syrians: 


Due to the fact that the Syrians had lost the understanding 
of their own notation about 900, as testified by Bar Hebraeus,"7 
we thust take recourse to relatively recent sources. Parisot’s 
and Dom Jeannin’s studies on the music of the Syrian Churches 
provide a rich material, but there is no safeguard concerning 
the age or even the authenticity of the melodies reproduced in 


‘4 Plutarch, De Musica, ed. Reinach-Weil, c. 11. 

4s Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus II, 4; also E. Werner, op. cit. (n. 31). 

"6 Cf. C. Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, p. 209. 

"7 Bar Hebraeus, Buch der Strahlen, ed. M. Moberg, Leipzig 1907-13. 

The pertinent passage reads as follows: (II. p. 127 ff.) 

Mahp'kana: “When I wanted to hear this accent from an eminent teacher in 
Melitene, he had to confess: ‘I do not know it, nor did I learn it from my 
teachers. The holy one, (Jaqub of Edessa) learned it from the Greeks and he 
called it M’quarg’sana, perhaps on account of the manifold modulations of 
the sentences, wherein it occurs. In our regions it is even unknown to the 
Greeks.” Cf. also Th. Weiss: Zur ostsyrischen Lautlehre, in Bonner Orien- 
talistische Studien, Fasc. 5, Stuttgart 1933, p. 30. 
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their books. With this reservation, the musical evidence, as 
produced in these two standard collections, presents the fol- 
lowing picture.™® 

The Syrians knew of eight modes and rendered them reg- 
ularly in their liturgy? It is, however, most difficult to identify 
the modes — with the exception of the First, Second and Third— 
with any degree of scientific exactitude. The First and Second 
modes, in particular, seem to be identical with the echoi of 
the same order in Armenian, Byzantine and Gregorian Chant." 
Even the Arabs of the Tenth Century seem to have known at 
least the First mode.%?° Interpreting the evidence of three 
manuscripts, Dom Gaisser, a fine student of Christian Oriental 
chant, suggests that the First made is identical with the ancient 
Greek Dorian harmonia; this theory has been justly disputed 
by Jeannin. Dorian it is, not in the classical Greek sense, but 
in the terminology of the Western Church. 

While the first three modes might have originally been 
common to all churches of the Near East, it is obvious that, 
in the course of time, they diverged more and more from each 
other. Says Jeannin: 


“Inutile de dire que, s’il est difficile de prouver un boule- 
versement general posterieur de L’organisation modale pour 
les divers Octoechos, il est, par contre, tout a fait raisonnable 
de supposer, en Orient surtout des pertubations melodiques 
nombreuses pour les chants particuliers.’’!! 


According to Jeannin, the chant of the Syrians consisted of 
eight modes. Yet these modes, even if they were unequivocally 
established, which they are not, have so many variants, that 
the system of modes — restricted to eight —is for all practical 
purposes, no more than a fiction. While the Syrians have a 
theoretical Octoechos, their chants are by no means limited 


18 Cf. Dom Parisot, Rapport sur une mission scientifiques etc., Preface 
p. 21-35. Also Dom Jeannin, Melodies liturgiques syriennes, vol. I, ch. I-V. 

us Jean M, I., p. 98. 

20 Cf, P. Collangette, ‘Etude sur la musique arabe,” in Journal asiatique, 
July-August 1906, Xth series, vol. 8. 

1t Jean M, I., p. 106. 
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to these eight modes, as a study of Parisot’s and Jeannin’s 
collections will clearly prove. In contradistinction to the sys- 
tematization of the Gregorian Chant, these authors have re- 
frained from classifying every tune as belonging to a definite 
mode. Thus, in Syrian music, the Octoechos exists, but it is, 
by no means, the only musical system in evidence. 

Moreover, our two main authorities on Syrian music, Dom 
Parisot and Dom Jeannin, are at variance with regard to the 
question of the First mode. According to Parisot, it can hardly be 
considered subtonal, whereas the chief example of the First mode, 
as quoted by Jeannin, bears outstanding subtonal features.” 





In general, only the First, Third and Fifth Gregorian modes 
are evident in Syrian music. Jeannin quotes examples of all 
the eight modes of the Octoechos, but it is hard to see how he 
is able to distinguish between some of thes modes, e. g. the 
Third and the Fifth Syrian mode, as they are extremely similar. 

Still another difficulty confronts us here. Parisot, as well 
as Jeannin, cites a number of tunes which simply do not fit 
into any of the eight modes, e. g. 73 


Ex. 2. Bo ‘uto d* mor Ya‘qub 





12 Thid., II, p. 267; D. Parisot, op. cit. p. 219. 
3 TD. Parisot, op. cit. p., 217, No 301. 
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Summing up the musical evidence of today’s Syrian music, 
it may be said that the scale skeleton of the first three modes 
occurs most frequently. Its melodic patterns are, however, vastly 
different from those used by the Roman Church for the very 
same three modes. In’ addition to these three scales, a great 
number of tunes are known in Syrian music that do not cor- 
respond to any of the canonized modes of the Octoechos. In 
the last anlysis it is impossible to give an accurate and concise 
definition of all the modes of the Octoechos. Hence, it appears 
most doubtful if the theory of the Octoechos has been actually 
implemented where the practice of music is concerned. 


Byzantine Church: 


The Byzantine echoi are defined as eight distinct modes, 
but they are not necessarily based upon a scalar structure. 
Egon Wellesz, the greatest authority on the subject, states: 

“I...have found that... the mode (echos) is not absolutely 

connected with a certain finalis, but with the occurence of 

a group of magams which form the melody of each mode - 

(echos) ...The scales were gradually developed from the 

melodies by a process of grouping certain... formulae of 

which all melodies were built.’’'4 


While these melodic formulae were arranged in a system 
of eight modes, it is not easy to classify every Byzantine tune 
under one of the eight echot. The scheme of the echoi, as re- 
constructed by modern scholars, is quoted here:"5 


Echos Starting Note of the Finalis 
Interval-Sign of the Melody 

I A (rarely D) AorD 
II B-natural or G. E or B-natural 
III CorA F orC 
IV D orG G or D 
Plagal I D or G (rarely E) D (rarely A) 
Plagal II E or G (rarely A) E 
Plagal III (Barys) F orA F (rarely B-flat) 
Plagal IV G, A or C G (rarely C) 


74 Cf. E. Wellesz, in Proceedings of the Musical Association 1932, p. 21. 
1s Cf. G. Reese, Music of the Middle Ages, p. 89, abstracted from Wellesz- 
Tillyard Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae I. 
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“There are, in addition, several by-forms to the echot (as 
we have indicated in discussing notation), so that this table 
is not all-embracing, although it does include the principle 
forms.’’?6 


Now let us analyze the end of a most famous and ancient 
Byzantine hymn. 


Ex. 3. (End ofByzantine hymn "Ore Tw oravpa) 








Wellesz discusses its mode in the following way: 


‘“‘The melody is composed in the second mode (4xos 8’. . .) 
As this mode begins, according to Medieval theory, one 
note above Mode I, we shall expect the opening on E, but — 
in fact, the melodies start on G, A and B-natural... The 
finalis of Mode 11 is neither E or B-natural; in the present 
case, the melody ends on B and uses as other important 
centers of melodic structure G and D. We have the impression, 
therefore, that the melody is written in a kind of G-major 
rather than in the second Byzantine mode, as E has no 
importance at all in its development.’’:8 


Again we are confronted with certain discrepancies be- 
tween the theory and the practice of modal music. It may be 
pointed out that, in the field of Byzantine music, too, there 
are tunes that do not fit into the scheme of eight modes, tunes 
that exceed that limit considerably. Wellesz and Tillyard’s 
excellent publications on Byzantine music contain a goodly 
number of such instances."9 


26 Thid. 

27 Cf, E. Wellesz, Eastern Elements in Western Chant, p. 100. 

128 Thid., p. 104. 

%29 Wellesz-Tillyard, Monum. Music. Bysant., vol. III, Sticherarium. 
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Surveying our results, we are bound to admit that the 
Byzantine Octoechos does exist in practice as well as in theory. 
Yet, even within the Octoechos, theory and practice do not 
often coincide. 


The Roman Catholic Church: 


It is in the tradition of the Roman Church where the theory 
and the practice of the eight modes were developed to their 
highest stage. It would exceed by far the scope of this study 
were we to examine the history and the authenticity of the 
Roman Church-tones, but a few pertinent facts ought to be 
briefly remembered: 


1. The Psalmodic modes are not uniform with respect to 
their final notes; there are different finales for the same modes 
in the psalmody of the offictwm, of the Antiphones of the 
Mass, and of the responses of the offictum.8° 

2. The Psalmody of the Roman Church contains, in addition, 
the regular eight modes and a number of other psalmodic 
types, such as the so-called Tonus Peregrinus, In Templo 
Domini, etc., which cannot be subsumed within the framework 
of the Octoechos. 

3. Now and then attempts were made to increase the eight 
modes to twelve in order to bring the individual melodies 
into a clear and rigid system, but all these attempts failed."" 


The congruence, however, of scalar mode and melodic pattern 
is obvious in Gregorian Chant. Practically every mode pos- 
sesses certain melodic formulae of its own, and while, occasion- 
ally, such formulae also occur in other modes, these cases are 
rather the exception than the rule. 

Best developed of the modes are the First, Third, Fifth 
and Seventh, the so-called authentic tones. Their typical melodic 
patterns are: 

Ex. 4. The eight church-tones according to the ‘‘Commemoratio brevis.” 


(10th cent.) "3? 
First tone 











30 P, Wagner, Gregorianische Melodien III, pp 110, 165, 194. 
131 Ibid., p. 108. 132 Tbid., p. 89. 
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Third tone 














Yet, were we to add up the various psalmodic formulae of the 
Church, we would probably reach no less than 18-20 modes. 
It is, therefore, obvious that the number eight, with regard 
to musical modes, is again a theoretical construction, very 
much at variance with the actual number of melodic types 
within the basic Psalmody. 


The Tradition of the Synagogue: 


In sharp contrast to Syrian, Byzantine and Roman theory 
and practice, Jewish musicians never seriously attempted to 
systematize their traditional tunes according to the eight modes. 
This fact seems to contradict the various statements by Jewish 
writers that the Psalms were sung in the eight modes. It is 
quite possible that an ancient tradition regulated the psalmodic 
Chant according to an eightfold framework of modes. Yet, 
this system has not come down to us, and any attempt to 
reconstruct the eight original modes must be unsuccessful in 
view of the almost chaotic state of the present tradition. 

While the Christian churches tried, at least, to systematize 
their tunes, the Synagogue has never encouraged such an 
enterprise. It might even be argued that opinions were voiced 
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that objected to any systematization of liturgical chant. Most 
articulate on that subject was Jehuda Halevi, who, in his 
Kuzari, claimed that only semi-improvisational music could 
really express the divine longings of the soul. He termed that 
type of song Tartil, i» contradistinction to a more regulated 
type with clearer rhythmic contour which he called Anshadia.*3 

Two antagonistic attitudes can be clearly discerned in the 
development of Synagogue music: the Orthodox or Hasidic — 
granting the Hazan every freedom of improvisation; the more 
progressive one, championed by men like Leon da Modena, 
Rossi, Sulzer and the entire liberal Synagogue — purporting to 
eliminate as far as possible any cantorial improvisation. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, serious attempts were 
made by some Jewish scholars to reinstitute at least part of 
our musical tradition. Samuel Naumbourg™ was the pioneer in 
the field; following him were men like Joseph Singer,"* Pinchas 
Minkowsky,™° Eduard Birnbaum"? and A. Z. Idelsohn.™3* It was 
Idelsohn who, in his monumental Thesaurus of Hebrew Oriental 
Melodies, (10 vols.), undertook a profound analysis of the whole 
question. 

These endeavors remained not altogether fruitless. Certain 
basic modes were reconstructed and proved to be common to 
the various regional Jewish traditions. They are named after 
the chanted prayers which are considered to contain the arche- 
types of these modes. Thus we know of the Mogen Aboth mode, 
corresponding to the First mode of Gregorian psalmody, of 
the Ahaba Rabba mode, having as its counterpart a comparatively 
recent Byzantine echos, and the Adonot Molokh mode which 
is the equivalent of the Seventh Gregorian tone. Aside from 
these prayers modes, many others are known to us, such as 


33 Jehuda Halevi, Kuzari II, #72-73, ed. Cassel. 

34S. Naumbourg, Recueil des chants religieuses des Israelites, Paris 1871. 

35 J, Singer, Die Tonarten des traditionellen Svnagogengesanges, Vienna 
1888. 

36 P, Minkowsky, Die Entwicklung der synagogalen Liturgie, Odessa 1902. 

37 E. Birnbaum, Liturgische Uebungen 1, Berlin 1902. 

B38 A. Z. Idelsohn, Thesaurus of Hebrew-Oriental Melodies, vols. I, 2, 4, 
5, 6, 8, 9, (Prefaces). 
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the Tora and Haftara cantillations, the various modes of the 
Song of Songs, modes of confession and penitence, etc. Were 
we to add up all of the most frequent modes of Jewish chant, 
the result would be a multiple of eight. 

While the three basic prayer modes seem to be of ancient 
origin and correspond to some of the Syrian, Byzantine and 
Gregorian patterns, the same cannot be said of many other 
modes. They have to be investigated one by one, as they do 
not submit to general principles. Thus we arrive at almost 
the same conclusions with reference to Jewish tradition as we 
reached in our discussion of the three Christian traditions 
mentioned above. However, one modification must be stated: 
before the Nineteenth Century not even an attempt had been 
made in Synagogue music to classify the individual tunes accord- 
ing to comprehensive modes. This late date lets all attempts at 
reconstruction appear rather problematical. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our examination of the origin of the Octoechos and the 
ancient modes of music results in the following conclusions: 


1. The conception of an eightfold musical modality dates 
back, at least, to the beginning of the First Millenium B.c. 
It originated in Mesopotamia. 

2. It is possible that the division of the acoustic interval 
between a fundamental tone and its first overtone (1:2) into 
eight unequal steps owes its origin to the same ideas as the 
conception of eight modes. 

3. The principle of the octoechos originated not in musical 
but im cosmological and calendaric speculations. While the 
principle of eight modes is common to the entire Near East 
and, through Christianity, conquered Europe, its concrete 
musical implementations vary greatly according to the indi- 
genous traditions of musical folk-lore in the respective orbits. 
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4. While the existing ecclesiastical modes must be considered 
post factum constructions of the theorists, the conception of 
an eightfold modality was an a priori postulate of a religio- 
mythical nature to which theorists had to adjust the various 
systems of modes. 


5. The musical evidence of the various ecclesiastic and 
secular traditions is of a twofold nature: 


a. Where a system of eight modes is actually demonstrable 
and evident, there occur also tunes that do not fit into the 
pre-fabricated system of eight modes. This is the case in 
the musical traditions of the Roman and of the Byzantine 
Church. 


b. Frequently the Octoechos is merely the result of a recent 
reconstruction of the eight modes after the original frame- 
work had been forgotten or corrupted due to the lack of 
musical notation. Such is the case in the musical traditions 
of the Syrian, Coptic and Armenian Churches and of the 
Synagogue. In these traditions, not even the a priori 
Octoechos can be reconstructed with a reasonable degree 
of certainty, and many more modes would have to be 
set up in order to account for the various melodies outside 
the Octoechos. 


6. The modes of the Octoechos were not originally based 
upon a scale or a system of scales; they were melodic patterns 
which, first, through constant usage, and later, by theo- 
retical systems, were set into an invariant musical framework. 
Common to all modal systems, however, are the First (Dorian). 
Third (Phrygian) and Fifth (Lydian) modes of the Gregorian 
Chant. 
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SIMON MAGUS IN DER HAGGADA? 


HANS JOACHIM SCHOEPS 


Universitaet Erlangen, Germany 


N der historischen Existenz des Magiers Simon aus Gittha 

um die Mitte des 1. Jahrhunderts ist beim heutigen Stand 

der Forschungen nicht mehr zu zweifeln. Der Vorstoss der 

christlichen Mission in das sehr gemischte, aber iiberwiegend 

jiidische Samarien hinein hat sich mit dem in seiner Heimat 

einflussreichen Magier Simon auseinandersetzen miissen. Die | 
Simon Perikope in Acta 8 berichtet davon. 

Dass diese Auseinandersetzungen schwieriger und langwie- 
riger waren, als die Apostelgeschichte erkennen ladsst, bezeugen 
die reichhaltigen Erzahlungen der apokryphen Apostelgeschich- 
ten — insbesondere der um Petrus aufgehaufte Legendenstoff 
der in den Acta Petri und den pseudoklementinischen Schriften 
zusammenfliessenden Traditionen sowie die ziemlich ausfiihr- 
lichen Nachrichten der patristischen Literatur. Nochmalige 
kritische Durchforschung dieses ganzen Materials ist in diesem 
kurzen Aufsatz nicht beabsichtigt. Vielmehr stellt er mit Hinblick 
auf dieses Material die Frage, ob nicht noch weitere Quellen tiber 
Simon Magus zu erschliessen waren — und zwar vom zeitge- 
néssischen juidischen Schrifttum her. 

Es sollte Wunder nehmen, wenn Talmud und Midrasch 
nicht die eine oder andere Notiz iiber diese Erscheinung in 
Samarien aufgehoben hatten, die den Juden der Zeit mindestens 
ebenso auffallig gewesen sein muss wie das Auftreten Jesu und 
die Bildung seines Jiingerkreises zu Jerusalem. Die Frage ist 
m. W. noch nicht gestellt worden. Viel ist ja ohnehin nicht zu 
erwarten, da bei der Art des rabbinischen Quellenmaterials 
historische Ereignisse und Zusammenhange bekanntlich nur in 
den seltensten Fallen beweiskraftig sicherzustellen sind.— Wenn 
auch nicht mehr als Theorien méglich sind, wollen wir doch 


zeigen, dass es gewisse talmudische und midraschische Gestalten 
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und Berichte gibt, die — vorsichtig geurteilt — unter dem Ver- 
dacht stehen, mit Simon Magus und der von ihm ausgehenden 
Haeresie zusammenzuhangen. 


I. 


BEN STADA 


In beiden Talmudim und in der Tosephta* begegnet man der 
Gestalt eines Magiers sup 72.2 Man hat des 6fteren in ihm einen 
Decknamen fiir Jesus erblicken wollen. Dass dies falsch ist, steht 
den meisten neueren Forschern (Strack, Derenbourg, Joel, 
Klaussner u. a.) fest. H. P. Chajes (Ha-Goren, IV, 1903, 33 ff.) 
und Tr. Herford (Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, London, 
1903, 345) haben ihn fiir identisch mit dem 4gyptischen Pseudo- 
propheten des Josephus gehalten. H. J. Schonfield (According to 
the Hebrews, London, 1937, 118 f.) endlich hat en passant von 
der Méglichkeit gesprochen, dass man in diesem Ben Stada des 
Talmuds Simon Magus vor sich habe. — Wir treten in eine 
detaillierte Untersuchung dieser Méglichkeit ein: 

Der Tradent, mit dem die Ben Stada Geschichten der tan- 
naitischen Zeit zusammenhangen, ist R. Elieser ben Hyrkanos, 
der zu Beginn des 2. Jahrhunderts lebte und fiir den andere 
Geschichten und Ausserungen Kontakt mit Minim seiner Zeit 
bezeugen. So gut wie er die Traditionen der Judenchristen kannte: 
— dies ist der Fall gewesen —, kann er auch mit denen der Simo- 
nianer bekannt geworden sein. Er weiss nach Tos.’Sabb. 11.15; 
pal. Sabb. 12,4; b. Sabb. 104b von Ben Stada dreierlei: 1) Er 
hat Zauberei (a’pw>) getrieben. 2) Er hat sie aus Agypten mit- 
gebracht. 3) Die Zaubereien hat er durch Buchstaben in seinen 
Leib eingeschnitten. 


* Pal. Sabb. 12,4; bab. Sabb. 104b; Tos. Sabb. 11,15. 

2So Tos. Cod. Erfurt. — Dazu folgende Varianten Tos. Vind. xnwo Ven. 
Babli 8p; pal. Jeb. 16 ntv0 — wiedergegeben nach Strack, Jesus, die Haere- 
tiker und die Christen, Leipzig 1910, 8 f. 

3 Vor Schonfield machte schon eine Andeutung in dieser Richtung R. 
Eisler: Jesus Basileus ou basileusas 1 (Heidelberg 1930), 178. 
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Auch Jesus von Nazareth ist Sanh. 43a; 107b der Zauberei 
angeklagt worden aber diese Anklage wird nicht spezifiziert und 
soll nur zur Erklarung dafiir dienen, dass er das Volk abspenstig 
gemacht habe. Bar Stada aber ist hier als ein wirklicher Zauberer 
hingestellt. Die Herkunftsbestimmung seiner Zauberkunst aus 
Agypten fallt mit dem Bericht der Pseudoklementinen zusam- 
men, in denen der verlorene erste Teil der grosskirchlichen Acta 
Petri vermutet worden ist,4 dass Simon Magus in Agypten, und 
zwar in Alexandria, pavyeta gelernt habe (Hom. 2,22; 22,24). 
Agypten gilt seit alters als das Mutterland der Magie, mit dem 
Hauptsitz Alexandria.’ — Die dritte Bestimmung, er habe sich 
Buchstaben in sein Fleisch eingeschnitten (d. h. eintaetowiert), 
geht auf das Ausfuhrverbot von Zaubertexten seitens der 4gyp- 
tischen Priesterschaft zuriick und scheint mit der Erzahlung 
zusammenzuhangen, die die Toldoth Jeschu geben, dass Jesus den 
Schem ha-mephorasch — in Pergament eingegraben — in sein 
Fleisch versenkt mit sich getragen haben. Nach Schonfeld a. a. O. 
120 wiirde dieser Zug der alten Simon Magus Legende entstam- 
men und von den Toldoth erst auf Jesus tibertragen worden sein. 
Dass man mittels des unaussprechbaren Gottesnamens zaubern 
und Wunder tun k6énne, ist ein beliebtes folkloristisches Motiv.® 
Es ist eine jiidische Erklarung, wie Magie tiberhaupt méglich ist. 


4.Naheres Schoeps: Theologie des Judenchristentums cap. 1 (Tubingen 
1948); vgl. auch M. Blumenthal: Formen und Motive in den apokryphen 
Apostelgeschichten, Leipzig 1933, 167. 

s Vgl. Kidduschin 49b: Zehn Kab Zauberei kamen in die Welt. 9 Kab 
entfielen auf Agypten, ein Kab auf die ganze iibrige Welt. — Weitere Quellen 
bei L. Blau, Das altjtidische Zauberwesen, Berlin 1914?, 39 ff. Auch die Griechen 
und Romer sahen Agypten und speziell Alexandria als Heimat der magischen 
Kiinste an. Vgl. Pauly-Wissowa, RE. 1, 992, Zauberbiicher hiessen BiBdor 
Aiytmrwo, das Beschwéren mit Zauberspriichen aiyumrTuavey. Vgl. auch 
A. Dieterich: Abraxas, Leipzig 1891, 155 n. 1. 

6S. Krauss: Das Leben Jesu nach jiidischen Quellen, Berlin 1901, 278 f. 
verweist auf das Targum zu Koh. 3.11: Auch den grossen Namen, der ge- 
schrieben und verborgen war auf dem eben setijah, hat Gott vor Israel gehein 
gehalten. Denn wenn dieser Name dem Menschen iibergeben worden ware, 
hatte er sich desselben bemachtigt und durch ihn erfahren, was am Ende der 
Tage geschehen wird. — Dass man durch den Schem ha-mephorasch unbe- 
zwinglich wird, war eine stehende Uberzeugung des jiidischen Volksglaubens. 
Belege fiir Wundertaten mittels des nomen ineffabile bei Krauss, 280; tiber 
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Die uns erhaltenen Nachrichten iiber Simon Magus in der 
christlichen Literatur kennen das Motiv nicht, das wir als 
spezifisch jiidische Erklarung seiner Zaubertaten zu bewerten 
haben. Das jiidische Urteil an allen drei Stellen tiber Ben Stada 
lautet: Er sei ein Narr, was man von Jesus kaum gesagt hatte, 
was aber im Hinblick auf die Goétenlaufbahn und das Ende 
Simons nicht fehl am Platze war. 

Einen weiteren Anhaltspunkt dieser Identifikation bildet 
vielleicht der Name Ben Stada selbst. Die von Eisler a. a. O. 178 
vorgeschlagene Ableitung Sohn des Sotades ist nicht wahr- 
scheinlich. Nach Hom. 2,22 wiirde er Sohn eines Antonios und 
seiner Gattin Rachel — vermutlich also ein Halbjude — gewesen 
sein.? Wahrscheinlich aber haben wir ein Cognomen vor uns. 
Durch Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. II, 11, 52 u. 6.) wissen wir, 
dass Simon von seinen Anhangern 6 éo7ws genannt wurde und 
dass dies sein messianischer Wiirdenamen gewesen ist. Rec. 3,47 
heisst es: adserentem se esse quendam stantem, hoc est alio 
nomine Christum.” Der Syrer zu Rec. 2,7 iibersetzt genauer als 
Rufin: “Und er wollte dafiir gehalten werden, dass er die Kraft 
sei, welche hoher ist als der Schépfer und iiber sich selber sagte 
er insgeheim: Ich bin der Messias und werde genannt éords.”’ 
Die hier ausgesprochene Meinung ist: Der éorws ist der Ste- 
hende, der Unvergangliche. Offenbar war dies eine direkte Gottes- 
bezeichnung der Gnostiker.® 

Nach Philon (de nom. mut. 344 de post. Caini 262) ist 
égTws auch tatsachlich Beiname des héchsten Wesens gewesen. 
Waztz? glaubt, dass ihm die éorws-Wiirde in Alexandria zugelegt 


den Zusammenhang des fiir Amulette verwandten Tetragammatons mit 
agyptischen Zauberpapyri vgl. Blau a. a. O. 124 ff. — Eine weitere Anwendung 
vgl. unten unter 111. 

7So meint Hilgenfeld (Z. wiss. Theol. 1868, 381 ff.), dass er als Sohn 
eines griechischen Vaters und einer jiidischen Mutter ein im Judentum er- 
zogener Proselyt gewesen sei. Ebenso Lipsius, Quellen der rémischen Petrus- 
sage, Kiel 1872, 33. 

7a Weitere Stellen sind Rec. 2,7: et Christum putari atque stantem 
nominari.— Hom. 2,22: éviore 6€ kal Xprarov éavrov aivicaduevos ést&ra 
Tpocayopeve. 

§ Dariiber handelte zuletzt M. Pulver im Eranos Jahrbuch 1943, 272. 

® Simon Magus in der altchristlichen Literatur, ZNW. 1904, 139. 
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worden sei. Ausserdem ist aber €otws auch eine alte sama- 
ritanische Gottes- und Ta‘eb-Bezeichnung.?? Und dieser — 
allgemein gefasst — jiidisch-griechischen Benennung Gottes ist 
auch die vollstandige Namensform des Magiers nachgebildet, 
die nach Hippol¥t’ (Philos: IV,51; VI,9,18; X,2) 6 éoTas oTas 
oTnoouevos gelautet hat. In dem gnostischen Religionssystem 
des Simonianismus, das Hippolyt und andere Haeresiologen be- 
schreiben, ist der Pseudomessias aus einem Zauberer zur weyadn 
dvvauts Veov, d. h. Inkarnation der die Welt schaffenden und 
beherrschenden Gotteskraft geworden. Justin (Dial. 120) berich- 
tet von seinen Landsleuten in Samarien, sie verehrten fast alle 
noch den Simon als “‘Gott’’ oder ‘‘Gottessohn.’”’ Das Kennwort 
dieses gnostischen Religionssystems aber ist der €oTws-Begriff, 
dass die Simonianer dem éotws gleich werden wollen.’”’ Sie, die 
noch otraytTes sind, d.h. im Fluss der Entwicklung stehen, 
wollen oTnoduevor werden, d.h. in die unbegrenzte Dynamis 
aufgehen, in der die Gottheit ihre Selbstvollendung findet’”’ 
(Waitz a. a. O. 21). — Es ware nicht verwunderlich, wenn Elieser 
ben Hyrkanos Simon und den Simonianismus nur unter diesem 
Namen gekannt hat. Vielleicht darf man darum —trotz der 
méglicherweise verderbten Endsilbe — annehmen, dass suo die 
Hebraisierung des mit éo7ws synonymen o7dé.os darstellen 
soll, Ben Stada also vids tov éo7@ros =Gottessohn zu bedeuten 
hat. 

Was die spateren Nachrichten des Talmuds (ohne Traden- 
tennamen) sonst noch von ihm zu erzahlen wissen: er sei in Lud 
(Lydda) vom jiidischen Gerichtshof gesteinigt und an den Pfahl 
gehangt worden, (Tos. Sanh. 10,11; pal. Sanh. 7,16; b. Sanh. 67a), 
ist ohne Anhalt in der sonstigen Simontradition, kann aber als 
jiidischer Beitrag zu den widerspruchsvollen patristischen Nach- 
richten iiber das Ende des Magiers hinzugenommen werden." 
Dass die Aufhangung am Riisttag des Passahfestes geschehen 
sein soll, zeigt das spatere Eindringen der Jesustradition an. Der 
babylonische Amoraer R. Chisda (Schulhaupt in Sura, gest. 309) 


10 Quellen bei Zahn: Komm. N. T. (Apostelgeschichte, Leipzig 1919, 308). 
1 Die Lokalitat legt den Verdacht einer Korrumpierung des Heimatortes 
Simons: Gittha aus Lydda nahe. 
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identifiziert (Sabb. 104b) Ben Stada ausdriicklich mit ben 
Pandera, dem Namen, unter dem Jesus in der jiidischen Tradition 
zumeist erscheint. Die ebd. gegebene Ableitung, dass seine 
Mutter Stada geheissen haben und die Erklarung ihres Namens 
nach der Volksetymologie (87 n¥D) die ist, dass sie ihrem Gatten 
abtriinning geworden sei, beweist nur, dass die spateren Amorder 
keinerlei Kenntnis der historischen Zusammenhange mehr be- 
setzen. 


II. 
DER UNZUCHTSKULT DER SIMONIANER 


In Kohelet rabba zu 1,8 (Midr. rabboth al chumesch megillot, 
Leipzig 1865, p. 146) wird folgende seltsame Geschichte erzahlt, 
die m.W. noch nie genauer untersucht worden ist: 

Einer von R. Jonathans Schiilern lief weg (sc. zu den 
Minim). Er kam nach und fand ihn mit ihnen beschaftigt. Die 
Minim sandten ihm folgende Botschaft nach: Dein Los wirfst 
du unter uns, lasst uns alle einen Beutel haben (Prov. 1.14). — 
Er floh und sie verfolgten ihn. Sie sprachen zu ihm: Rabbi, 
vollziehe doch einen Akt der Giite an einer gewissen Braut. Er 
ging hin and traf sie dabei, als sie eine Dirne schandeten. Er 
rief aus: Ist das eine Verhaltensweise fiir Juden? Sie antworteten 
ihm: Steht nicht in der Thora: Ein Beutel soll uns allen sein? — 
Er floh und sie verfolgten ihn bis an seine (Haus) Tiir, die er 
ihnen vor der Nase zuschlug. Sie riefen ihm nach: Geh, Rabbi 
Jonathan, sag es deiner Mutter, dass du dich nicht umgewandt 
und auf uns gesehen hast. Denn wenn du dich umgewandt und 
auf uns gesehen hattest, dann wiirdest eher du uns als wir dich 
verfolgen. 

Diese Geschichte bedarf der naheren Erklarung, um ver- 
standlich zu werden: R. Jonathan ist R. Jonathan b. Eleazar, 
ein palastinensischer Amorder des beginnenden 3. Jahrhunderts, 
Zeitgenosse von Resch Laqisch. R. Jonathan ben Eleazar ist 
auch aus anderen Rencontres mit Minim bekannt,” wie er sich 


% Vgl. z. B. die Geschichte in Bereschith rabba § 82 zu Gen. 35.19 — 
erklart bei Tr. Herford a. a. O. 215 ff. 
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auch theoretisch mit dem Problem der Minuth beschaftigt zu 
haben scheint.’ Unsere Geschichte wird nur in Koh. rabba 
erzahlt, einer relativ spaten Midraschkompilation. Sie ist zusam- 
mengestellt mit einer Reihe anderer Minimgeschichten, die den 
Satz Koh. 1.8 demonstrieren sollen, den der Midrasch in dem 
Sinn verstehet: Ketzerische Reden machen dem Menschen viel 
zu schaffen. Der Zusammenhang mit den anderen Geschichten, 
die nach den Namen der auftretenden Personen in anderen 
Jahrhunderten spielen — teilweise handelt es sich um Juden- 
christen™4 — ist nur ein literarischer und ergibt nichts fiir die 
Bestimmung unserer Geschichte. Von Jonathan b. Eleazar wissen 
wir, dass er in Sepphoris wohnhaft war (jer. Beza 60a par.), 
wo die Geschichte also spielen muss, da die Minim ihn bis an 
seine Haustiir verfolgen. Sepphoris wieder ist aus jer. Sanh. 
25d als ein wichtiger Stiitzpunkt der Minim gegen 200 bezeugt. 

- Ehe wir der Frage nachgehen, welche Sorte Minim gemeint 
sein kann, noch einige Erlauterungen zum Inhaltlichen: Unter 
diesen Minim muss es ausser dem abtriinnigen Schiiler noch 
andere Juden gegeben haben, wie die pluralisch gehaltene Frage 
R. Jonathans zeigt. Auch die Antwort spricht dafiir, die fiir 
die kultische Weibergemeinschaft dieser Gruppe eine biblische 
Herleitung und Begriindung geben will. Sie kommt dadurch 
zustande, dass das p’> (Beutel) — ebenso gelegentlich auch D153 
(Becher) — als euphemistischer Ausdruck fiir die weibliche 
Scham genommen wird. Tatsachlich wird der Vers Prov. 1.14 
auch vom Midrasch Esth. V, 1 (zu 1.22) wie von Lev. rabba 
XII,1 (zu 10.9) so verstanden. Becher ist also eine Metapher fiir 
Dirne. Und dass der gemeinsame Geschlechtsverkehr mit einer 
Dirne von den Minim als eine Mysterienfeier zu verstehen ist, 
ergibt sich aus der Aufforderung an R. Jonathan: x70n dD) NON 
anbp> wind. Schliesslich wird von ihnen erklart: Wenn R. Jonathan 
das Mysterium verstehen wiirde, also die rechte Gnosis hatte, 
wiirde er ihnen nachlaufen, und nicht umgekehrt. 


3 Vgl. seine exegetische Norm: Uberall, wo in der Schrift das Wort 751m 
vorkommt, ist die Minuth gemeint (Ber. r. 48,1). 

4 Dies gilt fiir die Geschichten um Jakob aus Kefar Sechanja und fiir 
die Minim aus Kefar Nachum (Nazareth). — Vgl. Schoeps: Theologie des 
Judenchristentums cap. 111 A. 
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Untersuchen wir nun, welche Richtung hier gemeint sein 
kann: Offenbar muss es eine Sekte sein, die in den Mittelpunkt 
ihres Kults ein Unzuchtsmysterium gestellt hat. Soweit die 
liickenhaften Quellen erkennen lassen, kommen vornehmlich 
drei Gruppen in Betracht: Die Barbelognostiker, die Nikolaiten 
und die Simonianer. Die Barbelognostiker, die Irenius (1, 20,25) 
auf die Simonianer zuriickfiihrt und fiir die der 2ojahrige Epi- 
phanius einen Augenzeugenbericht gegeben hat, scheiden aus 
geographischen Griinden aus, denn sie werden von ihm nur fiir 
Agypten gemeldet. — Die Nikolaiten kénnten in Frage kommen, 
(so meint es Graetz: Gesch. d. Juden IV, 91) da sie nach den 
Quellen (Hippolyt Philos. VII, 36, 2; Ephiph. Pan. haer. 25,2,53 
Ps. Tertull. adv. omn. haer. 1) die sexuelle Promiskuitat propa- 
giert haben. Aber die nahere Bestimmung und Abgrenzung dieser 
Sekte ist schwierig. Wahrscheinlich war Nikolaiten (ungliickliche 
Graezisierung von Bileamiten?) ein Sammelname fiir libertinisti- 
sche Sekten des 2. und 3. Jahrhunderts, genauso wie er es schon 
in der apostolischen Zeit nach dem Ausweis der Apoc. Joh. (2,15) 
gewesen ist. Die Geschichte von dem Diakon (und Proselyten) 
Nikolaos aus Antiochia (Acta 6,5), der die Sekte gestiftet habe, 
indem er — seinen Anhangern ein Beispiel gebend — sein schénes 
Weib fiir die Gemeinschaft prostituierte, ist natiirlich eine nach- 
tragliche Erfindung und hat nicht mehr Wert als z. B. die Her- 
leitung der Ebioniten von einem Sektenstifter Ebion. Clemeus 
Alex. (Strom. 11, 20, § 118, 3) erzahlt die Geschichte mit einem 
bezeichnenden “man sagt;’’ Euseb und andere haben sie fiir 
bare Miinze genommen. Feststeht lediglich, dass sich Liberti- 
nisten zu verschiedenen Zeiten auf die dem Nikolaos der Acta 
angehangte Immoralitat berufen™ und offenbar einem organi- 
sierten Weiberkommunismus (Ephiph. Todumsia yuvarkev) ge- 
huldigt haben. Ihre genauere Lokalisierung um die 3. Jahrhun- 

*s Am ausfiihrlichsten hat H. Leisegang: Die Gnosis, Leipzig 1924, 186-195 
liber sie gehandelt. 

© Nach Clemens Alex. (Joc. cit.), Eusebius (111, 29, 3) u.a. beriefen sich 
die Nikolaiten auf einen — griindlich missverstandenen — Ausspruch des 
Nicolaos, dass man sein Fleisch missbrauchen solle. — Uber diese Sekte 
handelten speziell A. v. Harnack: The Sect of the Nicolitans and the Diacon 


Nicolaos in Jerusalem, Journ. of Religions 1923, 413 ff. und Th. Zahn: Komm. 
zur Apoc. Johannis, Leipzig 1924, 264-274. 
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dertwende auf Grund der patristischen Quellen ist nicht méglich. 
Doch kann es gut sein, dass man sich zu dieser Zeit gewohnt hat, 
die Simonianer, tiber die wir relativ ausfiihrliche Nachrichten 
haben, auch als Nikolaiten zu bezeichnen. 

Die Bliitezeit deryauf“Simon Magus zuriickgefiihrten Si- 
montaner der Kirchenvater liegt im 1. und 2. Jahrhundert. 
Origenes um 230 spricht davon, dass sie sehr zusammenge- 
schmolzen seien (c. Cels. 1,57) — ironisch nennt er eine Zahl von 
30 und nur in Samaria —; aber Euseb (h. e. 11, 1, 12) bezeugt 
noch fiir die konstantinische Zeit (eis dedpo) ihre Existenz.'7 
Erst Epiphanius (22,2, 4) meldet sie als erloschen. — Es liegt 
also durchaus im Bereich der Méglichkeiten, dass sie um 200 
von der Nachbarprovinz Samaria aus nach Sepphoris iberge- 
griffen haben?® — mégen sie sich da nun Simonianer, Nikolaiten 
oder noch anders genannt haben. 

Simon Magus ist von der Patristik bekanntlich zum Erzvater 
aller Haeresien gestempelt worden. Aber das eigentlich simo- 
nianische Kultmysterium kann natiirlich nur fiir seine wirklichen 
Anhanger in Anspruch genommen werden. Es hat in einem Akt 
bestanden, der mit einer phantastischen Mythologie umkleidet 
worden ist. Nach iibereinstimmendem Zeugnis der Vater hat sich 
Simon Magus als eine Verkérperung des unbekannten héchsten 
Gottes, als Inkarnation der weyaAn dbvayts ausgegeben’® und 
ist nach Justin, Irenaus, Tertullian, Ps. Clemens mit einer 
gewissen Helena herumgezogen, die er den von ihm ausgegan- 
genen ersten Gedanken (ryv bm’ abtovd "Evvovay mpwrny yevo- 
yévnv) nannte.?? Diese Frau sei aus dem obersten Himmel auf 


11 Er sagt: Bis heute schliessen sich Leute an die von Simon Magus aus- 
gegangenen Sekten an. — II, 13, 6 findet sich die gleiche Wendung singula- 
risch (atpects). 

18H. Waitz: Simon Magus in der altchristlichen Literatur, ZNW, 1904, 
123 f., ist der Meinung, dass in der Reiseroute des Magiers im klementinischen 
Roman von Caesarea iiber Tyrus, Sidon nach Antiochien ein Reflex des 
geschichtlichen Sachverhalts vorliege, in welchen Gebieten der Simon-Kult 
Einfluss gewonnen habe. 

19 Vgl. Iren. I, 23, 1; Hippolyt Philos VI, 19, 4; Clementina Rec. 1, (Pe 
Qe HOM 2 22s S522 SO NIp ia 2 Le aneLe: 

20 Trenaus schreibt: prima mentis eius conceptio ennoia; Tertull: injectio 
sua prima; Ephiph: mvedua aycov. 
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die Erde herabgestiegen, die Helena des trojanischen Krieges 
sei ihr Abbild gewesen, durch viele Inkarnationen sei sie aber 
(resp. nach Ps. Clemens ihr Abbild) von Stufe zu Stufe gesunken, 
um schliesslich als 6ffentliche Dirne in einem Bordell zu Tyrus 
in Phoenizien zu landen. Dort habe Simon sie gefunden und 
gereinigt, um — nach Hippolyt VI, 13, 7, — den Menschen Er- 
Iésung zu bringen dca THs idias émeyvmoews.2* Sie gilt den 
Simonianern als das verlorene Schaf des Evangeliums (Mt. 18.12; 
Luc. 15.4). Offenbar ist nun das Mysterium ihrer Erlésung aus 
der tiefsten Verworfenheit zum Vorbild fiir die Simonianer oder 
Helenianer — unter welchem Namen auch Justin (Dial. 80) und 
Celsus (Orig. c. Cels. V, 62) sie kennen — geworden, denn 
Hippolyt (VI, 19, 5— Wendl. 146, 9 ff.) berichtet von ihnen: 
ot dé ab’dis utunral Tod wAadvou Kai uayou Liwwvos yivdpevor 
TQ Guora SpBaw, adoyioTrws pacKovtes Sety piyvucd-ar héyov- 
Tes’ TAaGa YH Yi, Kal ov dragéper rod Tis oTeEiper, TANY iva 
omeipn, adda kal paxapifovo éavtots éxt rH (evn) pike 
TavTny elvar heyorTes THY TEdELay aYaTHY Kal TO ayLos aY- 
twv [éra]AAn[Alos dyracdnoerar’ ob yap uy Kparetodat abrovs 
ére Til vourfouevm Kax@, NeAUTpwrvTaL yap. (Die zu Nach- 
ahmern des Betriigers und Magiers Simon geworden sind, 
handeln 4hnlich und erklaren unverniinftig: Man miisse sich 
vermischen, denn alle Erde ist Erde und es kommt nicht darauf 
an, wohin einer den Samen saet, wenn er nur saet. Sie preisen 
sich auch noch selig um dieser Vermischung mit fremden Frauen 
willen und sagen, dass dies die vollkommene Agape sei. Und das 
Allerheiligste zelebrieren sie dicht gedrangt (?) Denn ein ver- 
meintes Béses kann sie nicht tiberwinden; sie werden ja erlést.’’). 

Diese ausfihrliche Beschreibung wird gedeckt durch die 
Andeutungen des Euseb (h. e. 11, 13, 7 f.), der das, was er in 
Erfahrung gebracht hat, nicht niederschreiben will 6c’ daepBoAnv 


2" Auch Irenidus 1, 23, 3 sagt: quapropter et ipsum venisse. Dass der Gott 
Simon an der Helena eine Erlésungstat fiir die Menschheit vollbracht habe, 
meinen ebenfalls Tertull. de anima 34; Ps. Tertull. adv. omn. haer. 1; Epiph. 
21, 2, 3; Philastrius 29 etc. Aber alle diese sind abhangig von Hippolyt. — 
Im iibrigen hatte fiir Simon eine Berufung auf das Vorbild Hoseas naheliegen 
miissen, wenn er nicht als Samaritaner prinzipiell prophetenfeindlich gewesen 
ware. 
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aigxoupylas Te Kal appynrototias. Es ware so scheusslich, dass 
man es nicht iiber die Lippen brachte. Die Simonianer gaben 
selber zu, dass wer zum ersten Mal davon hore, bestiirzt und 
entsetzt werden miisse. Die gemeinsten Phantasien wiirden von 
dieser schmutzigen Sekte (wucapwratn atpeots) noch iibertrof- 
fen, die mit Frauen ihr Spiel triebe, die mit jeder Art Laster 
angefiillt scien (ravToluwy Kax@v ceowpevuévars yuvartiv). — 
Es unterliegt keinem Zweifel, dass das Erlésungswerk Simons an 
Helena — um mit Hippolyt zu sprechen: des scheusslichen Ge- 
liebten dieser Frau (Wuxpds épadels Tov yuvaiov tovTov) — 
fiir die Anhanger vorbildlich gewesen ist und der Schandungsakt 
als eine Art Erlésungsmysterium von ihnen begangen worden 
sein muss. Offenbar hat dieser Akt extremer dvopia gleichzeitig 
auch fiir sie Selbsterlésung bedeutet, denn Irendus wie Epi- 
phanius berichten iiber den Sinn ihrer Kultbrauche, dass wer 
sich selber vom Gesetz befreit hat, auch von den Weltmachten 
befreit werden wird.2 Ahnliches mag auch aus der Bemerkung 
des Origenes iiber Simon Magus zu entnehmen sein, dass dieser 
seine Anhanger von der Todesfurcht befreit habe (c. Cels. VI,1 1). 
Ihn allein verehren sie daher als Gottheit (Iren. 1, 23, 4). Und 
ebendieser Irrglaube wird von den Const. Apost. VI, 10 fiir die 
Nikolaiten berichtet, die der Meinung seien, die Seele kénne 
durch die Veriibung von Freveltaten den Archonten der Welt 
entgehen.” 

2 Das meinten auch die Karpokratianer, daB radikale avouia die Krafte 
des Weltschépfers entleeren (evacuare) kénne (Tren. I, 25, 1). — Uber den 
Libertinismus dieser gnostischen Sekte vgl. die Dissertation von H. Liboron: 
Die karpokratianische Gnosis, Leipzig 1938, 29 ff. 

2 Anmerken will ich wenigstens, dass dem Ganzen ein gnostisch einge- 
kleideter Mythos zugrundegelegen haben mag, in dem Simon als Sonnengott 
und Helena als Mondgéttin die ‘““Hauptakteure eines gnostischen Welter- 
lésungsdramas” (Waitz a. a. O. 137) gewesen sind. In diese Richtung kénnte 
weisen, dass die Rec. fiir Helena durchgehend Luna haben. Nach Ausweis 
des syrischen Texts war dies schon fiir die Grundschrift der Fall. Die Mond- 
gottin Helena — Selene wird von Melkart-Simon erlést, der mit ihr eine 
himmlische Hochzeit feiert — in Tyrus, wo die Astarte als Mondgottin ver- 
ehrt wird und nach einer singularen Notiz des Epiphanius (Ancoratus 104, 11) 
die Géttin Isis sich 10 Jahre der Prostitution ergeben hat. Vgl. Bousset: 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen 1907, 81 ff., dessen weitere Kombinatio- 
nen und Folgerungen aber mit Vorsicht aufzunehmen sind. 
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Nunmehr sind wir in die Lage versetzt worden, die ratsel- 
hafte Aufforderung der Minim an R. Jonathan in Kohelet rabba 
zu verstehen: Ube einen Akt der Giite an einer gewissen Braut. 
Das ratselhafte xton klart sich von der redela &ydmn und dem 
Makapifew des Hippolytschen Berichtes her auf. Wir verstehen 
freilich auch R. Jonathans Entsetzen und seine Flucht, ebenso 
aber auch die Reaktion der Minim, die in ihrem Treiben ja nur 
die Wiederholung des Simonianischen Erlésungswerkes sehen, 
das gleichzeitig Selbsterlésung ist. 

Moégen die Minim, zu denyen R. Jonathans Schiiler entlaufen 
ist, nun Simonianer, Helenianer, Karpokratianer oder Niko- 
laiten geheissen haben, das religionsgeschichtlich Bedeutsame 
an diesem hier kommentierten Bericht ist, dass es Ubertritte 
von Juden zu libertinistischen Gnostikern um die dritte Jahr- 
hundertwende gegeben hat und dass die Apostaten in Prov. 1.14 
sogar einen nach rabbinischer Manier vertretbaren Schriftbeweis 
fiir ihre Teilnahme an einem Unzuchtsmysterium gefunden 
haben. 


IBGE 
BILEAM 


Seit Rappaport und Geiger ist man oft geneigt, Bileam im Talmud 
als eine Deckfigur fiir Jesus anzusehen. Christliche Gelehrte wie 
Letble, Strack, Herford, G. Beer, Billerbeck u. a. halten an dieser 
Beziehung wenigstens fiir eine Anzahl Stellen fest. Dass diese 
Deutung aber falsch sein muss, ergibt sich aus Gittin 57a, wo 
sowohl Jesus wie Bileam als zwei deutlich geschiedene Personen 
neben einander in Erscheinung treten. Die betreffende Haggada— 
die sog. Kalonykosgeschichte — handelt von Nekromantie und 
hat ein recht phantastisches Aussehen. Drei Widersacher des 
Judentums: Titus, Bileam und Jesus werden, um einen Prose- 
lyten zu tiberzeugen, als Wahrheitszeugen fiir Israel aufgeboten. 
Auf Befragen erklaren sie, dass man sich Israel anschliessen solle 
und dass sie selber in jener Welt ihre Strafe dahin hatten, weil 
sie Israel geschadet haben. Aufschlussreich ist die Art der 
berichteten Strafe, die in Beziehung zu dem von der Hagegada 
jeweils gemeinten Verbrechen steht. Titus, der den T empel ver- 
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brannt hat, wird taglich aufs neue verbrannt, nachdem man 
zuvor seine in die sieben Meere zerstreute Asche eingesammelt 
hat. — Jesus wird im Gericht mit siedendem Kot bestraft, weil 
er die Worte der Weisen verspottet hat.?3 Bileam aber wird in 
siedendem Samehefgués gerichtet, weil er nach Num. 31.16 ff. 
Anlass zu dem Unzuchtsdienst des Baal Peor durch Israeliten 
geworden ist. Aber diese Erklarung befriedigt nicht ganz. Meint 
die Haggada wirklich nur den blblischen Bileam, den sie von 
Titus und Jesus umrahmt sein lasst? Liegt es nicht naher, drea 
Zeitgenossen anzunehmen, die dem Judentum schadlich geworden 
sind und gegen die die Haggada polemisieren will? Wenn wir 
aber die unter No. 2 behandelte Materie in Betracht ziehen, auf 
wen kann das Gericht des siedenden Samenergusses berechtigter 
Anwendung finden als auf Simon Magus? 

Fiir die Beziehung Bileam-Simon Magus scheinen mir wei- 
tere Stellen zu sprechen, die positiv ins Gewicht fallen, wenn 
Bileam tatsachlich Typus fiir einen anderen ist. — Zunachst 
die bekannte Gegeniiberstellung der Schiiler Bileams und der 
Schiiler Abrahams in Aboth V,19 die tiberhaupt nicht passt, 
wenn man sie auf die Christen bezieht, was meistens der Fall ist, 
aber recht gut passt, wenn man in den Schiilern Bileams Simo- 
nianer sieht. Die Schiiler Bileams werden charakterisiert durch 
3712) m7 nan we) AY py. —7y7 py, der bése Blick, ist eine 
mantische Qualitat, die nicht vom neutestamentlichen Jesus, 
wohl aber vom Magier Simon und seinen Anhangern™ auszusagen 
ist. 737 wp) meint nach dem Modell von Prov. 28.25 den hab- 
gierigen Sinn,?> der von Jesus und seinen Jiingern schwerlich 
ausgesagt werden kann, aber fiir Simon in Acta 8.18 ff. seine 
Stiitze hat. Und 7721 m3, hochmiitiger Geist ist wohl die rechte 
Kennzeichnung fiir einen Mann, der sich noch dem Weltschépfer 
iiberlegen fiihlt und sich als éo7s, als die ihm iiberlegene oberste 
Macht bezeichnet. — Ware mit Bileam wirklich Jesus gemeint, 


23 Das geht auf die aus Erubim 21b bekannte Entstellung (Wortspiel: 
yo — ans) von Koh. 12.12, wo im Namen R. Acha bar Ullas gesagt wird: 
Wer die Worte der Weisen verspottet, wird mit siedendem Kot gerichtet. 

24 Nach Tertullian de anima 57; Ps. Cyprian de rebaptismate 16; Epiph. 
21 haben die Simonianer mantische Beschworungen ausgeiibt. 

2s Vg. auch Levy: WB. zu Talmud und Midrasch IV, 438. 
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wiirde zudem die Begriindung aus Ps. 55.24 vollig unverstandlich, 
dass seine Schiiler zur Hdlle fahren, weil Gott die ‘‘Mérder und 
Betriiger’”’ schon nach halber Lebensdauer in die Grube stiirzt. 
Aber nach den Pseudoklementinen (Rec. 3.63) ist Simon wirklich 
ein MOrder, denn er hat einen Knaben ermordet, dessen Seele 
ihm nekromantische Dienste leisten soll, und insgesammt werden 
in den Klementinen 14 verschiedene Betrugswunder von ihm 
ausfiihrlich beschrieben. 

Derselbe Schriftbeweis aus Ps. 55.24 dient in Sanh. 106b 
dazu, das Alter Bileams auf 33 Jahre anzusetzen: “Ein Minder 
sagte zu R. Chanina (bar Chama): Hast du vielleicht gehért, 
wie viele Jahre Bileam alt geworden ist? Er antwortete: Ge- 
schriebenes gibt es nicht; aber es heisst ja: Morder und Betriiger 
werden ihre Tage nicht auf die Halfte bringen. Danach wiirde 
er 33 Jahre alt geworden sein.— Da sagte er: Du hast richtig 
geredet, denn von mir selbst wurde eine Chronik Bileams gelesen 
in der stand 33 Jahre war x-vIn oyda, als ihn mNvo’d DMD tétete.” 

Dieses nach der Haggada Ende des 2. Jahrhunderts in 
Sepphoris stattgehabte Gesprach ist schwer verstindlich. Mit 
der biblischen Bileamsgestalt hat dieser Bericht offensichtlich 
nur soweit zu tun, als er eine apokryphe Tradition voraussetzt 
die mit der Bileamgeschichte kiinstlich verkniipft ist. Diese 
liegt im Targum ps. Jon. zu Num. 31.8 vor: “Und Bileam, den 
Sohn Beors, téteten sie mit dem Schwerte.” Als Bileam, der 
Bose, sah, dass Pinchas, der Priester, ihn verfolgte, machte er 
Gebrauch von Zauberworten und floh in die Luft. Aber Pinchas 
sprach den grossen und heiligen Namen aus and flog ihm nach. 
Er ergriff ihn beim Haar, brachte ihn auf die Erde zurtick, zog . 
sein Schwert und tétete ihn. 

Diese beiden Geschichten — die Erzahlung des Targums ist 
deutlich in Sanh. 106b vorausgesetzt — haben, soviel steht ohne 
weiteres fest, mit dem biblischen Bileam ursprtinglich nichts zu 
tun. Sind sie ohne jede andere Ursache Bileam nur deshalb 
angehangt worden, weil die Haggada Phantastisches liebt und 


6 Parallelen mit gewissen Abweichungen sind aufgefiihrt bei Ginzberg: 
Legends V1, 144. — Die Geschichte ist schliesslich auch im Toldoth Jeschu 
(III, 28-30) verarbeitet worden. 
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die Rabbinen sich das Ende des antisemitischen Bésewichts naher 
ausmalen wollten?27 Oder aber sind sie deshalb auf den biblischen 
Bileam riickiibertragen worden, weil ein nach ihm genannter 
Anderer der wirkliche Held dieser Geschichten gewesen ist? 
Ich glaube, dass “das letztere der Fall ist und jener ‘“‘Andere”’ 
niemand anderes als der Magier Simon war. 

Ich stelle die Indizien zusammen, die fiir diese Annahme 
sprechen k6nnen: 

Die Sage, dass Bileam durch Zauberkiinste in die Luft ge- 
flogen und Pinchas ihn zu Fall gebracht habe, erinnert stark an 
die Geschichte von dem verungliickten Flugversuch — als einem 
Wettkampf — des Magiers Simon in Rom mit dem Apostel 
Petrus, so dass eine gewisse Abhangigkeit angenommen werden 
darf.28 Fiir Bileam ist das eine spate Sagenbildung; ftir Simon 
Magus wird die Geschichte wohl im 2. Jahrhundert aufgekom- 
men sein. Wahrscheinlich hat sie in dem verlorenen ersten Teil 
der grosskirchlichen mpéaées Ilérpov (Acta Petri) gestanden.”? 
Weil die Geschichte von so vielen Schriftstellern und in so vielen 
Variationen erzahlt wird, sind manche Forscher sogar geneigt, 
einen gewissen Wahrheitskern in der christlichen Simon Magus 
Sage anzunehmen.3° — In der uns erhaltenen lateinischen Uber- 


27 Das haben sie andernorts weidlich getan. Vgl. Sanh. 106a, wo es heisst, 
dass Bileam samtliche vier Todesarten: Steinigung, Verbrennung, Totung 
durchs Schwert und Erdrosselung erlitten habe. 

28 Dieser Meinung sind Krauss: Leben Jesu 1902, 175, 268; Ginzberg: 
Legends of the Jews VI, 144; Heller: MGWJ. 1932, 38 u.a. 

29 Nach der — von C. Schmidt freilich bestrittenen —- Meinung von H. 
Waitz liegen die Acta Petri resp. ihr verlorener erster Teil bestimmten Partien 
der Klementinen zugrunde. Diese (Hom. 2, 32; Rec. 2, 9, 46) berichten auch 
davon, dass Simon Magus die Kunst des Fliegens verstanden habe. Zwar 
wird der Himmelsflug Simons erst von Schriftstellern des 4. Jahrhunderts 
ausfiihrlich erzahlt; doch glaube ich mit Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, Waitz, Schmidt 
u.a., dass die alteste Sagengestalt vom Ende des Magiers schon im 2. Jahr- 
hundert schriftlich fixiert worden ist. — Die Acta Petri werden jetzt iibrigens 
von Schmidt (ZNW. 1930, 159 ff.) in die Zeit des Kaisers Commodus (180-192) 
datiert. 

30 Die Quellen sind am ausfiihrlichsten von R. A. Lipsius in seinem teil- 
weise immer noch brauchbaren Buch Die Quellen der rémischen Petrussage, 
Kiel 1872, 85-93 behandelt. — Die Geschichte, die Sueton (Vita Neronis 12) 
von dem ungliicklich ausgefallenen Flugversuch eines Gauklers unter Nero 
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setzung der alten Acta Petri, den sog. Actus Vercellenses cap. 32 
(Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, ed. Lipsius — Bonnet 1, Leip- 
zig 1891, 82) lautet die Geschichte folgendermassen: 

< Und siehe, er (Simon Magus) wurde in die Héhe gehoben 
und alle sahen ihn iiber ganz Rom, seine Tempel und Hiigel, 
fliegen... Und Petrus sah das wunderbare Schauspiel und 
schrie zu dem Herrn Jesus Christus: Wenn du diesen ausfiihren 
lasst, was er unternommen hat, so werden jetzt alle, die an dich 
glaubig geworden sind, geargert werden und es werden die 
Zeichen und Wunder, die du ihnen durch mich gegeben hast, 
unglaubwiirdig sein. Erzeige, o Herr, schnell deine Gnade und 
(mache), dass er von oben herabfallt, lahm werde und nicht 
sterbe, sondern (nur) unschddlich gemacht werde und den 
Schenkel an drei Stellen breche. — Und er fiel von oben herab 
und brach den Schenkel an drei Stellen. > 

Da Simon Magus in der Fortsetzung aber dennoch an den 
Folgen des Sturzes stirbt, scheint mir die Ubertragung der 
Simongeschichte auf Bileam recht wahrscheinlich zu sein. Die 
jiidische Einkleidung lasst an die Stelle der Anrufung Jesu gegen 
die Magie Simons den Schem ha-mephorasch treten, mit dem 
Pinchas die gleiche Zauberei Bileams durchbricht. Das mantische 
Motiv ist also unverandert beibehalten worden, dass Pinchas 
sich ebenfalls in die Luft erhebt, nur eine grébere Versinnbild- 
lichung der Uberlegenheit Gottes iiber die Zauberei, die freilich 
auf der Ebene der Zauberei erfolgt. 

Dafiir dass bei den Rabbinen Bileam ein Decknamen fiir 
Simon Magus gewesen ist, sprechen aber auch noch einige Einzel- 
ziige in diesen Geschichten: ; 

Zunachst Bileam xin: Dass Bileam lahm gewesen sei, ist 
der Bibel véllig unbekannt. Aber nach dem Bericht der Petrus- 
akten (und der Const. Apost. VI,9) ist Simon Magus bei seinem 
Himmelsflug — auf das Gebet des Petrus hin, er mége sich die 
Knochen brechen — abgestiirzt und hat sich ein Bein gebrochen 
(nach C. A. Hiifte und Fiisse). Solchermassen lahmgeschlagen, 
stirbt er erst nach einigen Tagen resp. begeht er nach dem 


erzahlt, hangt wahrscheinlich mit der Luftfahrt Simons zusammen, die von 
den Petrusakten auch in die neronische Zeit gelegt wird. 
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jiingeren Marcellustext (ebenso Arnobius Adv. gentes 11,12) 
Selbstmord, indem er sich von einem hohen Berg herabstiirzt. 
Die ‘‘Chronik Bileams,’’ in der Chanina bar Chama von seiner 
Lahmheit gelesen hat, werden mithin die alten Hpages Hérpou 
gewesen sein. In thnen,diirfte auch die Angabe von Simon Magus 
Lebensalter gestanden haben, fiir die es sonst kein Zeugnis gibt. 
Der Talmud (Sanh. 1o5a) muss erst eine sehr gekiinstelte Exegese 
von Num. 23.3 vornehmen, um Bileam ein lahmes Bein zulegen 
zu kénnen. Weil aber die Lahmheit Simons zur Sagengestalt 
gehédrt, musste auch der biblische Bileam lahm erklart werden. 

Schliesslich hat die Tétung Bileams durch Pinchas mENvord 
viele Federn in Bewegung gesetzt. J. Perless? erklarte den selt- 
samen Beinamen Listaea als eine Verkiirzung von Pelistaea. 
Herford a. a.O. 73 f. und Strack a. a. O. 42 — um die Gleichung 
Bileam=Jesus halten zu kénnen—als eine Verderbung aus 
Pontius Pilatus (!). Wahrscheinlich wird Bacher3} im Recht 
sein, dass nxv04=Anorns zu nehmen ist. Aber er kann nicht 
iiberzeugend erklaren, wieso der von der Tradition (vgl. 
z.B. Sifre Num. §131 zu 25,11; Sanh. 82b u.6.) stets positiv 
beurteilte Priester Pinchas ein Rauber genannt worden ist. 
Nach unserer Theorie diirfte dieses weniger schmeichelhafte 
Attribut von Petrus her auf ihn tibertragen worden sein. In 
den Petrusakten ist Simons Sturz aus der Luft eine Folge des 
Gebetes Petri, der als der iiberlegene Goét die Engel des Satans, 
die den Magier in den Liiften halten, dazu zwingt, diesen fallen 
zu lassen. Weil man sich ein derartiges Zauberwunder nicht 
anders erklaren konnte, als dass Petrus sich widerrechtlich sc. 
durch Raub — in den Besitz des Schem ha-mephorasch gesetzt 
haben miisse, ist bei der rabbinischen Riicktibertragung aus dem 
Petrus, der Simons Sturz aus der Luft verursacht hat, der 


3t Keinerlei Widerlegung verdient der Versuch Stracks a. a. O. 42, die 
Lahmheit Bileams auf Jesus zu iibertragen, weil auch die Toldoth Jeschu 
Jesus bei einem Flugversuch lahm werden lassen. Die Toldoth haben natiirlich 
erst die Bileamstellen, von denen wir ausgingen, und die christliche Simon 
Magus-Sage fiir ihr Jesuszerrbild ausgeschlachtet. 

32 Zur rabbinischen Sprach- und Sagenkunde, Breslau 1873, 37. 

33 JOR. 1891, 356. 
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“Rauber Pinchas” geworden, der den Bileam tétet.34 — Freilich 
muB dazu noch in Rechnung gestellt werden, daB auch die 
Nachricht Num. 25.14 von der Erschlagung Simris des Sime- 
oniten (!), von der Haggada weiter ausgesponnen und Tanch B. 
pba §30 par. dem Eiferer Pinchas, Sohn des Hohepriesters, 
angehangt worden ist. Wir sehen also, daB hier verschiedene 
Erzahlungsstoffe zu einer neuen Geschichte zusammengeflossen 
sind. 

Dass schliesslich die These, Bileam sei in mischnischer Zeit 
ein Deckname fiir Simon Magus gewesen, auch ihre Konse- 
quenzen fiir den bezeichnenderweise gleichfalls Unzucht und 
Gotzendienst repraesentierenden ‘‘Bileam’’ des Neuen Testa- 
mentes (Apoc. Joh. 2.14 f.; 2 Petri 2.15; Juda 11) haben wiirde, 
sei nur noch am Rande angemerkt. 


* 


Alles hier Vorgetragene bleibt natiirlich nur Hypothese. 
Dass hinter der talmudischen Bileamgestalt der Samaritaner 
Simon Magus zu suchen ist, hat in jedem Fall eine grossere 
Wahrscheinlichkeit als die Beziehung auf Jesus vorzunehmen. 
Andererseits gibt es eine gréssere Zahl anderer ‘‘Bileam’’- 
Stellen, die eindeutig nur haggadische Ausschmiickungen der 
biblischen Perikope sind, die ja auch besondere Eignung hat, die 
Phantasie des Lesers in Bewegung zu setzen. Und der Einwand, 
ob zuletzt nicht auch die von uns behandelten Stellen doch nur 
als Haggadoth iiber den biblischen Bileam ohne jeden Nebensinn 
und ohne alle Typologie zu nehmen sind, kann auch durch diese 
Darlegungen nicht ganz entkraftet werden. Es muss bei der Fin- 
gangsfeststellung bleiben, dass Midrasch und Haggada kein 
geeignetes Material fiir exakte historische Bewcisfiihrungen 
geben. 


34 Die von Z. Frankel: Vorstudien zu den Septuaginta, Leipzig 1841, 187 
vorgebrachte These, dass die Sage vom Ende des Simon Magus sogar in die 
Schlussredaktion des LXX Textes zu Jos. 13.22 eingedrungen sei, basiert auf 
einer sprachlich falschen Voraussetzung; vgl. M. Margolis: Tetpwropevous 
Joshua 11.6 in Journal of Biblical Literature 1914. 289. 


ORIGINAL SIN 


SAMUEL S. COHON, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


HE doctrine of original sin, which in varying forms figures 

in Jewish as in Christian thought, derives its vitality from 
the raw facts of life, and involves both the nature of man and the 
justice of God. The Bible exalts man as the child of God, stamped 
with His image and likeness. He is but a little lower than the 
angels, crowned with glory and with honor. He is capable of 
deeds of mercy and compassion to the point of complete self- 
effacement. He often sacrifices himself upon the altar of truth 
and of goodness. He also shows himself base and cruel, exhibit- 
ing traits of savagery that would shame the beasts, and sinking 
to abysmal depths of degradation. His self-centeredness and his 
antagonism to others blight his own life and fill the world around 
him with sorrow. He delights in sadistic pleasures, and employs 
his gifts of mind to inventing fiendish instruments for the torture 
of his fellowmen. He aspires after God, and he goes the way of 
the devil. He strives after freedom of the spirit, and seeks to 
widen the horizon of truth and of justice. He builds centers of 
light and of healing to redeem the helpless and the forlorn. He 
also erects prisons for the human intellect, and darkens the 
world with falsehood. He constructs torture chambers and hor- 
ror camps for the extermination of his fellowmen. He uses the 
richest fruits of knowledge for the “‘scientific’”’ destruction of the 
minds and bodies of infants and greyheads. 

How can we account for the frightful malignity which ap- 
pears to fester at the core of human nature? How does man 
come to create yawning pits of hell in the heart of civilized soci- 
ety? And why are his finest intellectual achievements turned 
into threats to his own existence, and his hopes perpetually 
blasted? Why does he, the child of God, erect barriers between 


himself and his Father, and blind himself to the visions of truth, 
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of goodness and of holiness? Being so general in every age and 
in every country, human depravity, it is claimed, cannot be 
charged to individual guilt. Some condition common to all 
mankind must be responsible for the corruption of human nature. 
Parsism and Manichaism resolved the difficulty by their dualis- 
tic conception of the universe. The principle of evil ever contests 
the principle of good for the government of the world. Man’s 
depravity is the natural effect of the struggle between Ahriman 
and Ormuzd. From the standpoint of monotheistic religion, 
seeking to establish the unitary rule of creation, the problem is 
more difficult. Is not God, the author of all existence, responsible 
for His creatures? Does not the evil nature of man reflect upon 
the goodness and omnipotence of God? 

Christianity, following certain trends in Judaism, advanced 
the view that the moral taint which mars human nature is not 
in reality the work of God, but the result of a tragic error com- 
mitted by the first parents of the race. Through the teachings 
of Paul and Augustine, this view was crystallized into the doc- 
trine of the Fall and Original Sin, which, despite some opposition, 
became pivotal in Western Christianity. Judaism similarly 
grappled with the problem of the universality of guilt, without 
assigning to it the importance which it occupies in Christianity. 


I. THE PARADISE STORY 


The focus of all theological speculation on this subject is Genesis 
chapter three, which may be regarded as one of the most influ- 
ential biblical chapters in human thought. Contrary to the uses 
made of it by Paul and his followers, the Paradise story con- 
tains no doctrine of the fall of the race through Adam, of the 
moral corruption of human nature, or of the hereditary trans- 
mission of the sinful bias. It represents an aetiological myth, 
accounting for the origin of human labor, for the natural abhor- 
rence of man for the serpent, for the consciousness of sex, for the 
pains of parturition, for the subjection of woman to her husband, 
and for human mortality. It seems to form part of a legendary 
history of civilization from the Jahwistic viewpoint, and must 
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be read in connection with Genesis 4 and 11, which deal with the 
invention of the arts, the progress of civilization, the building 
of the tower of Babel and the variation of the languages of man. 
The interest of the ancient thinker centers primarily in the 
physical ills of mankind, and he seeks their explanation in reli- 
gious causes. He links the pains of life with the thirst for knowl- 
edge of the beneficial and the hurtful, i. e., the knowledge that 
gives man mastery over nature, from the standpoint of the 
nascent ethical religion of Israel. 

The story is related to the myths of primitive peoples in 
various parts of the world, dealing with the mystery of death, 
and assumes like them that man would have been deathless if 
he had not committed a disastrous blunder. In some instances 
the most trivial incident suffices to explain the origin of death. 

Jahweh’s jealousy and his apprehension lest man become like 
“fone of us,’’ imply a polytheistic background of the Paradise 
story. We naturally turn for parallels to Semitic mythology. 
While no exact parallels have come down, there are some ele- 
ments in old Babylonian literature that are instructive. 

A very slight resemblance to it appears in the Etana legend, 
which tells of a hero who sought to obtain something that would 
ease the pains of parturition of his wife. He was carried by an 
eagle to the heaven of Anu. On the way he changed his mind 
and decided to go back to earth. Both he and the eagle fell down 
together to their death to the ground.? The only resemblance 
to the biblical story consists in dealing with the pain of child- 
birth. As to whether the indecision of the hero, which brought 
death upon himself and the eagle, also initiated the mortality 
of all men is not indicated in the legend. 

The Sumerian legend of Tagtug comes closer to the biblical 
tale. It contains a description of the primeval paradise, Dilmun, 
which included Eridu in the mouth of the Euphrates. (Some 
interpreters consider it to be a description of the earth prior to 


t For an analysis of Gen. 3 and 6.1-4 in the light of primitive lore see 
Samuel S. Cohon, “Origin of Death,” Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy, 
1919, pp. 371-396. 

2R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, pp. 318-23. 
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the bestowal of civilization upon mankind by Enki). Enki ‘‘de- 
creed for ever the fate of the plants” of Dilmun. A list of trees 
is named which Tagtug may eat. S. H. Langdon supposes that 
a line followed regarding a forbidden tree from which he was not 
to eat. Tagtug broke the taboo, and brought upon himself the 
same curse as Adam did by partaking of the tree of knowledge. 
The problematical nature of this interpretation is apparent, and 
Langdon himself warns that it must be accepted with caution.’ 

Somewhat more definite and closer to the biblical narrative 
is the myth of Adapa. One version of it figures as an incanta- 
tion for the healing of the sick. It implies that the disease, which 
the magician endeavors to heal, was caused not by the sin of the 
patient, but by Adapa, who brought death and pain into the 
world in an age when sorrow was unknown in Paradise. The story 
runs that Adapa of Eridu, famed as a sage, was endowed by Ea 
with godlike wisdom, enabling him to “perceive the things of 
heaven and earth,” and with a cunning mind, to “give names 
to all concepts on earth,”’ but withheld immortality from him. 
One time as he went fishing, the south-wind drove his sailing 
boat into the wide sea, ducked: him under, and made him sink 
to the dwelling of the fishes. In his anger Adapa broke the wings 
of the south-wind so that it did not blow for seven days upon 
the land. Thereupon Anu, the king of the gods, ordered that 
Adapa appear before him. Ea clothed him in mourner’s garments, 
and counselled him that on arriving at the gates of Anu, he 
should explain to Tammuz and Ningishzida that he mourns 
the dying gods of fertility. They will look at each other in aston- 
ishment and pleasure, and speak kind words on his behalf to 
Anu and thus win for him Anu’s good favor. At the same time 
Ea impressed upon him that when standing before Anu, he will 
be offered ‘‘bread of death” to eat and ‘‘water of death” to 
drink, which he must refuse. Thus Ea’s jealously showed itsef. 
He does not wish Adapa to obtain immortal life, and therefore 
deceived him by misrepresenting the food and the drink, which 
were in reality the magic food of eternal life. Ea also advised 
Adapa that when the gods offer him a garment he shall put it 


3 The Mythology of all Races, Vol. V. Semitic, p. 200. 
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on, and with the oil that they shall offer him he shall anoint him- 
self. Consequently, when Adapa refused the food which would 
have made him an immortal, Anu ordered him back to earth, 
deprived of eternal life. 

Langdon remarks that this doctrine regarding the way in 
which mortality became the lot of mankind ‘arose in the ortho- 
dox priesthood as a defence of divine providence, when a Baby- 
lonian school of philosophers challenged the ancient teachings 
of the Sumerians, who held that the gods are good and just. 
It was not they who sent disease and sorrow into the world, not 
they who created man to die, but pain and mortality originated 
in the ignorance of a great ancestor, tricked by the jealousy of 
a god, and so passed forever the great opportunity of mankind.’’4 

Though the two stories are markedly different in form, they 
combine a number of common féatures. The jealousy of a god 
is the motif in both. The gods of fertility, Ningishzida and 
Tammuz, figure in one, and the serpent which in Sumerian 
mythology serves, as the sym! * of fertility and is associated 
with the fertility gods, in the other. Finally both of them ex- 
onerate the gods from creating the evils which plague life and 
trace it to a blunder on the part of an early hero. 

Obvious similarities to these stories are found also in the 
Greek legend of Prometheus. The form, in which it came down 
in Hesiod and in Aeschylus, represents a fusion of a number of 
stories. The account of Prometheus, deceiving Jove’s wisdom 
and stealing fire from heaven for the benefit of man, and only 
bringing him evil, is combined with the independent tale of 
Pandora, the first woman, from whom descended the “‘pernicious 
race, and tribe of women.’’ Jove gave women as ‘‘an evil’’ to 
men, “helpmates of painful toils.”’> Aeschylus pictures Prome- 
theus as stealing the fire from the cruel Zeus out of sympathy 
for the wretched lot of men, and teaching them many arts 
whereby they might advance from their savage animal life to 
civilization. Though completely different from the Paradise 


4 Ibid., p. 183. 
s“Theogony,” Bohn’s Classical Library, pp. 585 ff.; ‘Work and Days,” 
pp. 52 ff. 
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story, it shares with it the thought that the ills of human life 
stem from man’s overstepping the bounds of humanity and 
invading the domain of the gods. Both stories consider knowl- 
edge as wrenched from the deity, jealous of human encroach- 
ment, whether by a superhuman being or by a crafty animal. 
Both of them further imply that human knowledge is a kind of 
arrogance, and ‘‘see' in #Bpis the primal sin.”° The Pandora 
legend bears obvious similarity to the story of Eve in picturing 
the first woman as the source of human woe.7 

These remote parallels throw some light upon the Genesis 
story. What was Adam’s sin? It consisted not merely in his 
breaking the divine command but, in breaking it in such way 
as to overstep the limits of his humanity and to encroach upon 
the domain of Jahweh, an idea which recurs in the Bible. It re- 
appears in the story of the building of the tower of Babel (Gen. 
11.1-9) and in the prophets (Isa. 2.7-22; 10.12 ff., 33; 14.13 ff.; 
22.11; 37.23 ff.; Ezek. 28.2 ff.). Deut. 29.29 voices the thought 
that some secret things pertaining to the future may be known 
only by God. Job 28.12-28 exalts wisdom as “‘hid from the eyes 
of the living” (Cf. 21.22; 38.16 ff.). The author of Proverbs 
glorifies it as the possession of God, His special delight and the 
instrument of His creation, which, at His pleasure, He discloses 
to men (3.19-20; 8.22-32; 2.6).8 

The breaking of the taboo led to no fundamental alteration 
in the moral condition of Adam and Eve, but only to their 
acquisition of a sense of shame at being naked in place of their 
original state of blissful ignorance and childlike innocence. 
Furthermore, this sense was awakened in them not in conse- 
quence of their new born consciousness of guilt, but as the magic 
effect of partaking of the fruit of the tree of knowledge. The 
transgression, we are told, was followed by the pain of child- 


°F. R. Tennant, The Sources of the Doctrine of the Fall and Original Sin, 
p. 52. 

7It is instructive to find elements of the Pandora legend in Haggadic 
illustrations of Eve's offence. Gen. R. 19.10 and notes by Theodor; Abot of 
Rabbi Nathan, I.1, II.i, p. 6; Pirke R. Eliezer, 11s 

8 See C. H. Toy, International Critical Commentary, Proverbs, p. 128; 
Tennant, op. cit., p. 16, n. 7. 
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birth, of labor, etc. No mention is made of any loss of the spiritual 
capacity of communion with God or of the perversion of Adam’s 
nature. On the contrary Jahweh admits that the disobedience 
made them godlike. ‘‘The man has become like one of us.’’ He 
attained the condition that exclusively belonged to the gods. 
While the biblical story does not specifically state that Adam 
was created immortal, it implies that he was capable of becoming 
immortal. To forestall his appropriation of the next attribute 
of deity — immortality — by eating of the tree of life, Jahweh 
expelled him together with Eve from Eden, and inflicted punish- 
ment upon all three participants in the offence. The story does 
not suggest that Adam’s sin was transmitted to his descendants 
or that it in any way accounts for their tendency to sin. The 
Jahwist source indeed emphasizes the general diffusion of moral 
evil (Gen. 4; 6.5-8, 12; 8.21; 9.20-27; 11.1-9). However, this 
condition prevailed at a particular time, and did not perma- 
nently vitiate the nature of man. 

The Jahwist concerns himself with the origin of death and 
suffering rather than with the origin of human sinfulness. That 
he also reflected upon the gravity of sin is not to be denied. He 
conceives of sin as a power external to man, and personifies it 
as a beast ‘‘crouching at the door”’ (of the heart?). Sin is trailed 
by suffering. It is not an isolated act, but a state of conscious- 
ness, so that one sin leads to others. The author’s despairing 
view of human nature is reflected in his statement that ‘“‘Jahweh 
saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually” (Gen. 6.5); and again that ‘‘the imagination of 
man’s heart is evil from his youth”’ (8.21). He does not assume 
the responsibility for his offsprings’ disposition to evil, but only 
states it as a sorrowful reflection on human nature. These verses 
subsequently served the Rabbis as biblical support for their 
doctrine of the Yezer, but they establish no connection between 
the sin of Adam and the disposition to evil. Generally the Jah- 
wist document treats sin as “‘a voluntary act or a habit resulting 
from such acts.’’? 


9 Tennant, ibid., p. 98. 
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What use was made of the Paradise story in the rest of the 
Bible? The answer is: hardly any. The Jahwist himself does not 
seem to have connected it with the rest of his narrative. Cain’s 
sinfulness is not treated as an inheritance from his parents, for 
his brother Abel was well pleasing to Jahweh. His guilt and 
responsibility are distinctly his own. He is warned that ‘“‘sin 
croucheth at the door, and unto thee is its desire.’’ While it 
lurks for its prey, ‘‘thou mayest rule over it’’ (Gen. 4.7). So too 
the curse of Lamech followed his own guilt rather than the 
hereditary taint of his forefather. Likewise, the increase of 
wickedness, which brought on the flood, was not linked with the 
transgression of Adam. All that may be said is that Adam’s 
transgression was the first manifestation of sin, but not the 
cause of the sinfulness of his offsprings. The Elohist portrays 
Noah as perfect and righteous, who, like Enoch, ‘‘walked with 
God,” indicating that the corruption which spread before the 
flood represented a bad condition of the time rather than the 
normal state of humanity derived from Adam (Gen. 5.24; 6.912). 
The Priestly document, too, nowhere intimates that the divine 
image, with which Adam was marked, vanished at the fall. All 
sources present Abraham as a man of stainless character. The 
prophets denounce sin, not as a hereditary infection, but as the 
fruit of man’s moral vacillation and failure to recognize the sov- 
ereignty of God and to do His will. Jeremiah bemoans the weak- 
ness of the human heart and its deceitfulness (17.9; cf. 7; 31.26 ff.; 
Ezek. 18). The suffering of the people during the Exile accentu- 
ated the consciousness of guilt, both of the nation and of the 
individual, in view of the growing recognition of the solidarity 
of the community, on the one hand, and of personal responsibility 
on the other. Job stresses the impurity of man, the creature, by 
the side of God, the Creator (4.17; 14; 15.14-15; 25.4). Prov. 20.9 
muses that “‘there is no man that sinneth not” (also I Kings 8.46; 
II Chron. 6.36; Eccl. 7.20). The Psalmist meditates: “If Thou, 
O Lord, shouldst mark iniquity, O Lord, who shall stand?” 
(130.3; also 143.2). Ps. 51.7 confesses the frailty of human 
nature: 


“Behold, I was shapen in iniquity 
And in sin did my mother conceive me.” 
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He does not suggest the sinfulness of the act of generation, but 
rather the general instability of the race of humans, who are 
prone to sinfulness from the very womb (Cf. Isa. 6.5; 43.27; 
48.9; 57-3).7° That he doesnot imply that an ineradicable taint 
attaches to human nature is evident from the sequel in which 
he assumes that man may enjoy the state of spotless purity. 
Hence he prays for Divine forgiveness, and pleads: “‘Greate me 
a clean heart, O God, and renew a steadfast spirit within me.” 

The allusions, which some commentators found to Adam’s 
sin in Hos. 6.7; Isa. 43.27; Job 31.33 and Ps. 82.7, are without 
scientific foundation." A vague tradition about the Garden of 
Eden and its guarding cherubim figures in Ezek. 28, which like 
the Genesis story, reflects Babylonian mythology. It is referred 
to as a “divine abode” and a “garden of God,” i.e., a private 
reserve of God on some mountain in the North (also 31.8, 9; 
cf. Isa. 14.13; Ps. 48.3). Ezekiel’s Eden, it has been suggested, 
resembles the mountain of Mashu in the Gilgamesh epic, which 
contained a tree, bearing costly stones, ‘‘dazzling the eye’’ (cf. 
Ezek. 28.13-16, also Gen. 2.12): 


“Diamonds (?) it bore as fruit, 
Branches were hanging (down?), beautiful to behold. 
Crystal (antimony?) the branches bore.’’” 


Ezekiel compares the prince of Tyre, boasting of his divinity, 
proud of his wisdom, riches and glory, to a legendary dweller of 
the Garden of God, whose clothing was adorned with precious 


10 T, K. Cheyne, The Book of Psalms, ad loc.; Z. P. Hayyes, Perush 
Mada‘i: Tehtlim, ad loc. 

1 Equally groundless is the supposed reference to Adam’s wisdom in 
Job 15.7 f. It probably refers to a legend about the first man acquiring wonder- 
ful knowledge by virtue of his access to the council of God; cf. Jer. 23.18; 
Ps. 89.8. The name Garden of Eden, in Isa. 51.3 and Joel 2.3, the figure “tree 
of life” in Prov. 3.18; 11.30; 13.12, and the related ‘‘fountain of life’’ in Ps. 
36.10; Prov. 10.11; 13.14; 14.27 are mere verbal elements coming ‘from the 
same stock as the folk tale in Genesis. Similarly Job 34.15; Ps. 90.3; Eccl. 12.7, 
which speak of man’s return to dust, and Isa. 65.25; Micah 7.17, which allude 
to the serpent’s eating dust, express common beliefs and do not necessarily 
point to the Genesis story. Neither does Eccl. 7.29 point to the change of char- 
acter that set in because of the fall. 

” Tablet IX in Harper, op. cit., pp. 344-45; Tennant, op. cit., p. 63. 
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stones, and who, on account of his over-bearing, was expelled 
from the divine abode. While the phraseology of this chapter 
contributed to the later portraiture of Adam and of Eden, it 
indicates no direct dependence upon Gen. 3. 

Furthermore, the theodicy of the Bible completely ignores 
the fall. The suffering of the righteous is nowhere justified on 
the ground of the sinfulness transmitted by Adam to his pos- 
terity. Job, dealing with the relation of sin to divine retribution, 
ignores the Paradise story, indicating that at the time of the 
composition of the book no theological inferences were drawn 
from it. 


2. THE FALL AND ORIGINAL SIN IN THE APOCRYPHA 


Only in Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphic Jewish writings does 
the Paradise story begin to figure as the basis for speculation 
regarding the origin of death and of sin. The first discussions 
of this subject appear in the book of Ecclesiasticus. Sirach hues 
to the line of biblical teaching, emphasizing the universality of 
human guilt (8.5), and stressing the fatal character of sin. Some- 
times he personifies sin as a serpent and as a lion, and sometimes 
he speaks of it as a two-edged sword, which slays the souls of 
men (21.1-3; 27.10). He treats sin as an external force, and 
definitely links it with Eve. ‘‘From a woman did sin originate, 
and because of her we all must die’ (25.24). However, this idea 
is completely isolated, and contrasts with the general trend of 
the book to regard mortality as a law from everlasting (14.17; 
17.1-2; 40.11). The full consequences of this statement are not 
drawn by him nor formulated into a doctrine of original sin, 
i.e., of the transmission of sinfulness from the first parents of 
the race. Instead, Sirach advances the doctrine of the Yezer as 
the source of human sinfulness. After restating the biblical 
account of the creation of Adam and Eve, he adds: 


“He clothed them with strength like unto Himself 
And made them according to His own image. 


3 All citations of this literature are from Charles's edition of the Apocry- 
pha and«Pseudepigrapha, 2 Vols., Oxford, 1913. The New Testament quota- 
tions are from Edgar J. Goodspeed’s translation. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
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He put the fear of them upon all flesh, 
And caused them to have power over beasts and 
birds. 
With insight-and understanding He filled their heart, 
And taught them good and evil. 
He created for them™ tongue and eyes, and ears, 
And He gave them a heart to understand, 
To show them the majesty of His works, 
And that they might glory in His wondrous acts... 
He set before them the covenant; 
The law of life He gave them for a heritage... 
And He said unto them, beware of all unrighteousness”’ 
(17.I-I4). 


Sirach continues: 


‘Their ways are before Him... 
Their iniquities are not hid from Him... 
Nevertheless to them that repent doth He grant a return 
And comforteth them that lose hope”’ 
(vss. 17-24). 


His reference to the Yezer in vs. 31 (‘‘the inclination of flesh 
and blood’’) does not imply that man is morally corrupted be- 
cause of Adam’s fall or of God’s punishment. Sirach conceives 
of the Yezer in a neutral sense, containing the power to do right 
or wrong, i. e. free will. 

Repudiating the earlier belief that God was the cause of 
man’s sin,’’ Sirach teaches: 


“Say not from God is my transgression, 
For that which He hateth made He not. 
Say not: ‘(It is) He that made me to stumble,’ 
For there is no need of evil men... 
God created man from the beginning, 
And placed him in the hands of his Yezer. 


4 The Greek reads 5:aBobAvov — Yezer. Moses Z. Segal, Hochmat Ben 
Sira and A. Kahana, Hasefarim Hahizonim, III, read: Yezer v’lashon, etc. 
1s E. g., Ex. 4.21; 7.3; I] Sam. 24.1; Jer. 6.21; Ezek. 3.20. 
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If thou (so) desirest, thou canst keep the commandment, 
And (it is) wisdom to do His good pleasure. 
Poured out before thee (are) fire and water, 
Stretch forth thine hand unto that which thou 
desirest. 
Life and death (are) before man, 
That which he desireth shall be given to him. 
Sufficient is the wisdom of the Lord... 
He commandeth no man to sin”’ 
(15.1I-20). 


Instead of being an inheritance from Adam, sin is the result of 
man’s own wrong choice. “He that keepeth the Law controlleth 
his natural tendency” or Yezer (21.11). Thus Sirach avoids con- 
cluding in the same manner as the Rabbis subsequently did, 
that sin is hereditary by stressing the doctrines of freedom, of 
the saving power of the Torah and of repentance. 

A different approach appears in the apocalypse of I Enoch. 
Like Sirach the author of this mystic work opposes the idea 
that God causes man to sin, but instead of ascribing sin to man’s 
free will, he charges it — under Parsi influence — to Satan. As 
the ruler of the counter kingdom of evil (which is nonetheless a 
kingdom subject to the Lord of spirits), he misguided the angels 
and made them his subjects (54.6; 69.5). The fallen angels or 
satans misled the sons of God by means of the daughters of 
men (Cf. Gen. 6.1-4). One of them led astray Eve and showed 
men all the blows of death and the weapons of war. Another 
satan taught men pleasure and all the secrets of wisdom. He 
instructed mankind in the art of writing, ‘‘and thereby sinned 
from eternity to eternity and until this day. For men were not 
created for such a purpose, to give confirmation to their good 
faith with pen and ink.”’ This is the mystic’s version of the bibli- 
cal story of Adam’s partaking of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge. He continues: ‘“‘For men were created exactly like angels, 
to the intent that they should continue pure and righteous, and 
death, which destroys everything could not have taken hold of 
them, but through this their knowledge they are perishing, and 
through this their knowledge they are being consumed.” The 
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author further charges all sinfulness to Azazel, who ‘‘taught all 
unrighteousness on earth’ and disclosed all heavenly secrets 
to men (8.1 ff.; 9.8; 10.8). 

A contrary view is expressed in other portions of the book 
of I Enoch. Sin is sént neither by God nor by his lieutenant, 
Satan. All sin is of one’s own devising. It is neither inherited 
from Adam nor unavoidable, but voluntary, and, therefore, 
subject to punishment (98.4; 9.14). 

Elements of the first view of I Enoch are fused with the 
rationalized version of the Genesis story in the Wisdom of 
Solomon. Originally death formed no part of God’s plan of crea- 
tion (1.13), and man, fashioned in God’s likeness, was destined 
for a deathless existence. ‘‘But the ungodly by their hands and 
words called him unto them,” i.e., the apostate Jews taking 
part in the pagan mysteries threw themselves into the arms of 
death. ‘‘They made a covenant with him (cf. Isa. 28.15) be- 
cause they are worthy to be of his portion” (2.13-14, 16). Sin 
and death were introduced from without. 


“God made man for incorruption (i. e., for immortality) 
And made him an image of His own proper being; 
But by the envy of the devil death entered into the world, 
And they that belong to his realm experience it” 
(2.23-24). 


As in I Enoch the serpent of the biblical story is replaced with 
the devil. The connection between the two, in which the devil 
makes use of the serpent or incarnates himself in it, suggested 
by a Parsi source, became a commonplace of both Jewish and 
of Christian lore (cf. Rev. 12.9; 20.2). 

What of those who do not belong to the realm of the devil? 
The fact of physical mortality is ignored, and attention is focused 
upon spiritual death or sin. The wicked were dead as soon as 
they were born. ‘‘But the souls of the righteous are in the hands 
of God, and no torment shall touch them. In the eyes of fools 
they seemed to die.’’ However, ‘‘their hope is full of immortality”’ 


(3-1-43 5.33 10.3). 


6 Charles, op. cit., II, p. 269, note on vs. 4. 
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While the elements of a doctrine of hereditary depravity are 
present in the book, it was left to the author of the Hellenistic 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch to teach definitely that sin is 
transmitted from Adam. Under the influence of Plato, he finds 
the origin of death in man’s dual nature. The soul was created 
pure, and was not predetermined by God (as the Wisdom of 
Solomon 9.15 claims) either for good or for evil. It was also 
endowed with freedom of choice, and was shown the ways of 
light and darkness, of the good and the bad, and was left to 
shape its own destiny. But through its incorporation into the 
corruptible body, the soul’s power of choice was narrowed and 
biased toward evil. Accordingly sin derives not merely from 
voluntary preference, but from the limitations imposed upon 
the soul by its connection with the body and from wrong educa- 
tion. Ignorance (as in Plato’s teaching) is an evil in itself, which 
produces death (30.15-16).!7 These Hellenistic ideas are loosely 
combined with the biblical story. The devil, envious of Adam’s 
high position as lord on earth, seduced his wife Eve, but did not 
touch Adam himself. In consequence God cursed man’s ignor- 
ance and sin. Adam is told: ‘Earth thou art, and into the earth 
whence I took thee thou shalt go, and I will not ruin thee, but 
send thee whence I took thee. Then I can again take thee at My 
second coming,’ i. e., for the purpose of judging the earth (31-32). 

The author of IV Ezra, who lived through the catastrophic 
fall of Jerusalem in the year 70 Cc. E., despairs of human nature. 
He finds an explanation of the sorrows of his time in the fall of 
Adam, in consequence of which God appointed death for him 
and for his descendants. The generation of the flood shared the 
fate of Adam, and was swept away by death like him. Only 
Noah and his righteous offsprings were spared from destruction. 
When their descendants resumed the practice of ungodliness, 
God chose Abraham and formed with him an everlasting cove- 
nant. Out of his line Jacob was set aside. To his children God 
showed His special favor, and gave them the Law. Resorting 
neither to the serpent nor to the devil, the author finds the source 
of evil within the human heart itself. Without explaining why 


*7 Ibid., note by Forbes and Charles, p. 450. 
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this cor malignum or Yezer was implanted in man, he traces to 
it the self-propagating life of sin. Not even the Law does away 
with the infirmity. ‘““The Law was indeed in the heart of the 
people, but (in conjunction) with the evil germ; so what was 
good departed, and the evil remained”’ (3.4 ff., 20-22, 26). ‘“The 
grain of evil seed was sown in Adam from the beginning,’’ and 
has produced an abundant harvest of ungodliness. The ‘‘innate 
evil thought” leads ‘‘astray from life to death’’ (4.30-31; 7.92). 
Taking a gleamy view of human nature, in line with the School 
of Shammai, this apocalyptist believes that it were better had 
Adam not been created altogether than to have been formed 
without a curb on his freedom to sin.'® What is the good of the 
promise of happiness and of immortality as reward of faithful- 
ness, when man is doomed because of his Yezer to grief in this 
world and to punishment in the hereafter? ‘‘O thou Adam, what 
hast thou done! For though it was thou that sinned, the fall was 
not thine alone, but ours also who are thy descendants!’ While 
the Law is imperishable, it is impotent to save the sinners. In- 
deed, it is but a mockery to a race that is doomed to sin (7.116- 
131; 9.32-37). The utmost that may be expected from the Law 
is that while the many are born to perish, the precious few shall 
be saved through the grace of God (8.3 ff.). In his admission of 
the insufficiency of the Law as the means of redemption, IV Ezra 
dangerously approaches the Paulinian position. 

II Baruch, which has been characterized as ‘‘the most rab- 
binical and accurately theological of all the pseudepigrapha,”’ 
was concerned chiefly with combating the notions of human 
sinfulness set forth in IV Ezra and possibly in the Epistles of 
Paul.'? In opposition both to the dualistic view of the origin of 
evil and to the hereditary nature of sin, he stresses man’s per- 
sonal responsibility for his actions. While Adam “brought death 
and cut off the years of those who were born from him,’’ Moses 
provided the means for overcoming the evil. He “brought the 
Law to the seed of Jacob, and lighted a lamp for the nation of 
Israel.’’ It is given to each individual to choose the light of the 


18 Erubin 13b. 
19 Tennant, op. cit., p. 212. 
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Torah, which bestows life rather than the darkness of Adam 
(i. e., sin), which brings death (17-19). While Adam first sinned 
and brought premature death upon the race, his descendants 
have not been deprived of the freedom to prepare for their souls 
torments or glories to come. 


“Adam is therefore not the cause, save only for his own soul, 
But each one of us has been the Adam of his own soul’’ 


(54-15, 19; 56.6). 


Man’s sin is derived not from Adam, but from his own spiritual 
nature. His inclination turns evil through his own determination. 
Man is the captain of his soul. 


3. THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN 


The New Testament was produced in close connection with the 
circle of ideas in which the writers of the Apocryphal books 
moved. Nonetheless, with the exception of Paul, the authors of 
the New Testament pass over the subject. Jn 3.17 speaks of 
the redemption of the world through the Son of God, but offers 
no opinion of the way in which sin entered the world. The Book 
of Revelations utilizes the scenery of Gen. 3 and holds out the 
hope of the restoration of Paradise (2.7; 22.2, 14) and of the 
destruction of “the great dragon, the ancient serpent who is 
called the devil and Satan, who deceived the world’’ (12,9; cf. 
Rom. 16.20), but does not speculate about the fall and the sin 
of Adam. 

Paul, on the other hand, not only makes use of the Paradise 
story (II Cor. 11.3), but elaborates a theory of the fall and of 
original sin, which serves as the foundation of his entire religious 
system. His ideas are developed in two passages. The earliest of 
them, I Cor. 15, concerns itself with death rather than with sin. 
(Sin is only hinted at in verse 3). As in the Wisdom of Solomon 
2.23 ff., the apostle’s interest centers in the way in which mor- 
tality entered the world and in which manner it may be over- 
come. ‘The first Adam is of the dust of the earth.” Like him all 
earth-born creatures are perishable. The second PAs ares 
the Messiah, is from heaven. Those who are of heaven are like 
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him heavenly, imperishable, immortal. The corruptivle natures 
of the earthly creatures must clothe themselves with the incor- 
ruptible by sharing in God’s kingdom. The mortal must invest 
himself with immortality. Then death will be destroyed (Cf. 
Isa. 25.8). Adam is the head of the old humanity, which is mor- 
tal; the Christ heads the new community, which is deathless. 
Mankind’s connection with Adam, involving it in death, is the 
affair of heredity, and admits of no choice. The connection with 
the Christ is a matter of faith. Only those who through their 
faith share in God’s kingdom through the Christ will be saved 
from destruction. Immortality is not man’s portion by virtue of 
his being a child of nature — which is subject to decay — but 
purely as the fruit of faith, and is strictly supernatural.?° 

The second passage, that of Rom. 5.12 ff., deals with sin as 
the cause of death and with redemption from its power, and 
forms part of Paul’s discussion of God’s justice and grace. Adam’s 
transgression marked his fall from grace. In consequence, sin as 
a malignant force was let loose upon the world with death as its 
effect.2: Sin and death originated together, and they have been 
propagated side by side. Adam’s: sin was transmitted to all his 
descendants, i. e. all of them have been infected with the tend- 
ency to sin. Without indicating in which way the effects of 
Adam’s sin were transmitted or defining precisely what was 
transmitted, Paul stresses that all men inherited from their 
ancestor: (1) the liability to sin as well as (2) the consequent 
liability to die as a punishment of sin. The Torah, which, accord- 
ing to Judaism, delivers from sin, in Paul’s opinion only increases 
it, since in the absence of the Law men are not charged with 
transgression, or, as he expresses it in I Cor. 15.56, “It is the 
Law that gives sin its power.’’ Only the effect of divine grace, 
as manifested in the Christ, will offset the Law, cancel the evil 
consequences of the fall and bring salvation to mankind. The 


20 A. Robertson and A. Plummer, Intern. Critic. Commentary: First 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, pp. 330 ff. 

21 For Paul sin is not an isolated act nor an accumulation of acts, but a 
force which gained lodgement in man (Rom. 7.17), enslaving and paralyzing 
his will. See Bernard, art. ‘‘Sin,’’ Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, III, 535. 
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evil ushered in by the first Adam will be remedied by the second 
Adam, or the Christ.” 

Paul’s teaching regarding original sin implies the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin to his posterity and thus holding it respon- 
sible for it as its own, and similarly attributing the righteousness 
of the Christ to his followers so as to be regarded as their own 
and hence to be justified by it. The Roman Church formulated 
this idea into a doctrine. Schoolmen defended it on the ground 
that Adam was the moral as well as the natural head of the 
human race. His sin was imputed to mankind on the same prin- 
ciple as the actions or commitments of the head of a family or 
of a state are imputed to his family or state, despite the fact 
that they had no share in those actions or commitments. When 
Adam broke the covenant with God, all his descendants were 
involved in the transgression. In the same way the Christ took 
the place of all men, so that his actions were imputed to them. 

The man who more than any other transformed Paul’s 
teaching on original sin into a basic dogma of the Church is 
Augustine (354-430). As a former Manichaean he was prejudiced 
in its favor. He developed it not only out of the teachings of 
Paul but also out of the ideas of IV Ezra 3.21 and 4.30. As a 
brand plucked from the burning by what appeared to him as 
an act of God’s grace, he stressed the two poles of his own ex- 
perience, the extreme sense of depravity and the absolute sense 
of God’s free grace. Despairing of his own weakness, he cast all 
his hope upon God. While fighting Manichaeism, he never 
wholly shook off its effects upon him. This accounts for the pes- 
simistic tinge of his mind. The Manichaean view that man is 
the creature of the devil and the hatred of human generation 
and of the conservation of the race shaped his thinking. The 
doctrine of original sin offered him the explanation for what he 
considered as the radical evil of human nature. He assumed the 
solidarity of the race with Adam, sometimes asserting the semi- 
nal existence of the race in Adam and sometimes claiming that 
Adam’s personality and not merely his nature was shared by 


22S. W. Sanaday and A. C. Headlam, Intern. Crit. Com., Romans, 
pp. 130 ff. See also Rom. 6.3-11; 8.9. 
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his posterity. Then, accepting the Greek idea of universals or 
generic concepts existing apart from their individual or parti- 
cular cases, he spoke of sin which our nature committed (in 
Adam). By incorporating our nature in Adam, Augustine sought 
to establish our guilt for Adam’s sin and thus overcome the 
Pelagian objection that there can be no sin without a person’s 
will. He thus treated Adam as an individual and at the same 
time as a generic idea. Inasmuch as original sin involved guilt, 
the unbaptized —even unbaptized infants— incurred and 
would receive damnantion. Commenting on Ps. 51.7, “I was 
shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me,” he 
exclaims: ‘‘Where, I pray Thee, O my God, where, Lord, or 
when was I, Thy servant, innocent?” He prays: “Before Thee 
none is free from sin, not even the infant which has lived but a 
day upon the earth.’’3 

Original sin constitutes ‘‘an infection which propagates 
itself from father to son through the act of generation, which 
being an act of organic trouble caused by sin, is sin itself and 
determines the transmission ipso facto of the sin to the new 
creature.’ It impresses itself upon the human body through the 
persistent stimulus of unreasonable sensuality, and also upon 
the soul. ‘‘Mankind is thus an agglomeration of condemned 
creatures which cannot acquire any merit before God, and whose 
hopes for forgiveness and atonement are only in the benevolent 
grace of the Father and the infallible decree of his predestina- 
tion.’’?4 Rufus Jones remarks: ‘‘So complete is the havoc of the 
fall, in St. Augustine’s view, that all human free will is lost, and 
the very faith by which a man accepts the grace won through 
Christ’s merits is a divine gift. Those who have received the gift 
of such saving faith are the ‘elect’; those who have not received 
it are the non-elect, which means ‘damned.’ ’’’s 

Objections to the doctrine came from various sources. The 
distinguished exegete Theodore of Mopsuesta (4th cent.) denied 


23 Confessions, I, 11; see also City of God, XIII, 14; On Original Sin, 31. 

24 Ernesto Bonaiuti, The Genesis of St. Augustine's Idea of Original Sin, 
Harvard Review, Vol. X, p. 163. 

2s The Church's Debt to Heretics, p. 129. 
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that the sin of Adam originated death, maintaining that had 
Adam not sinned, he would have died just the same. The strong- 
est opposition came from the British monk Pelagius (c. 370-420) 
and his disciples Celestinus and Julian of Eclenum. Pelagius 
regarded the scandalous moral laxity, which he found in Rome 
at the beginning of the fifth century, as due partly to the pre- 
vailing belief that man lacked within himself the power or 
capacity to do good. Averse to theological speculation and inter- 
ested chiefly in practical matters, he was nonetheless drawn into 
controversy against the type of Christianity preached by Augus- 
tine. The passage in the Confessions, which excited him to 
heated objection, was the prayer: ‘‘Verily, Thou commandest 
that I should be continent from the ‘lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.’ (I John 2.16)... Give 
what Thou commandest, and command what Thou wilt.’’26 This 
seemed to encourage man to sit back lazily and to wait for virtue 
until it might please God to confer and bestow it. The warm 
sympathy of Pelagius and his followers with Stoic philosophy 
inclined them to emphasize the direct relationship between the 
human and the divine. Religion and moral goodness they con- 
sidered as inherent in human nature, and they set themselves in 
opposition to the extreme view of the fall, of man’s depraved 
and abjectly sinful condition and his absolute need of divine 
grace, doctrines which Augustine was forging out at the time. 
They also stood out as defenders of human nature. Pelagius took 
the call of Jesus upon men to be perfect as the Heavenly Father 
is perfect as an indication that the goal is within human reach. 
His favorite maxim was: “If I ought, I can.’”’ Man may live free 
from sin, and attain a state of purity and perfection, if he but 
desires it. Human nature being God’s creation, cannot be as 
black and as vitiated as Augustine and his followers made it out 
to be. Each new born child enjoys the same condition in which 
Adam found himself before the fall, with no bias either for good 
or for evil, and now as then each person’s fall is due to the sins 
which he commits. He thus follows the teachings of II Baruch. 
We are uninjured by Adam’s sin save in so far as the evil example 


oe XAT CAS: 
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of our ancestors misleads and influences us. In fact there is no 
such thing as original sin, for sin is a thing of the will and not 
of nature, for if it were of nature it would be chargeable to the 
Creator. In a letter which he addressed to the See of Rome along 
with his confession of faith, he wrote: ‘‘We maintain that free 
will exists generally in all mankind, in Christians, Jews and 
gentiles; they have all equally received it by nature, but in Chris- 
tianity is it assisted by grace. In others this good of their original 
creation is naked and unarmed. They shall be judged and con- 
demned because, though possessed of free will, by which they 
might come to faith and merit the grace of God, they make an 
ill use of their freedom; while Christians shall be rewarded be- 
cause, by using their free will aright, they merit the grace of the 
Lord and keep His commandments.’’?7 

The Pelagian views were condemned by the Church, and 
Augustinianism upheld as the official doctrine on the subject. 
Its extreme position was tempered by Thomas Acquinas. He de- 
nied that natural goodness was forfeited at the fall, that free will 
was more than impaired, and that concupiscence is of the nature 
of sin. In his view, original sin was a disordered condition which 
followed the dissolution of the harmony in which original righte- 
ousness essentially consisted. Negatively, it represented the loss 
of original righteousness or of superadded grace. Duns Scotus 
went beyond Acquinas in his dissent from Augustine. In his 
tendency to minimize the first sin, he maintained that it had 
not affected human nature at all, but only the supernatural gifts 
that: were bestowed upon man. Duns Scotus strongly emphasized 
fallen man’s free will, and refused to identify original sin with 
concupiscence, insisting that concupiscence belongs to man’s 
unwounded nature. Abelard went still farther. He revolted at 
the thought that Adam’s sin was so serious as to be the adequate 
cause of the condemnation of all mankind. He considered appetite 
as both natural and innocent and the conflict between sense and 
reason as the characteristic of man as God created him. The 
word ‘sin’ is misused when it is said that we sinned in Adam.?8 

27 Marcus Dods, Encycl. Britannica 11th ed., XXI, 63; Hast. Enc. Rel. 


and Ethics, Art. ‘“‘Pelagianism,”’ [X, 703 ff. 
28 Tennant, -\rt. “Original Sin,” H. E. R. E., IX, 561 ff. 
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The scholastic ideas of sin, especially in the form which it re- 
ceived from Acquinas was declared as official doctrine of the 
Roman Church at the Council of Trent (1545-1563). Luther 
and other Reformers of the 16th century inclined toward the 
elements of Augustianian teaching which the schoolmen rejected. 
Calvin took over almost unchanged Augustine’s doctrine. Shar- 
ing the positive teachings of the Roman and Anglican Churches, 
the Reformers stressed the total depravity of human nature, em- 
ployed the strongest language in describing the fallen state of 
man, and explicitly affirmed concupiscence as partaking of the 
nature of sin. Arminianism strongly reacted to Calvinist teach- 
ing insisting that the inherited bias to evil, which came with the 
Fall, was met and neutralized by the free and universal grace 
of God communicated to the race through the Christ, the second 
Adam. Consequently, original sin does not mean absolute 
reprobation.?9 


4. RABBINIC IDEAS OF THE FALL AND ORIGINAL SIN 


About the beginning of Christianity three main conceptions of sin 
struggled for recognition in Judaism. The first regarded the cor- 
ruption of the race as hereditary. The second vaguely asserted 
a connection between Adam’s sin and his posterity’s liability to 
punishment, without defining the exact nature of the connection. 
The third view considered all sin as the fruit of man’s own 
action. Paul utilized the first two for his soteriology. Rabbinic 
Judaism, while not wholly discarding the first two, generally 
upheld the third. The Rabbis were keenly aware of the difficulties 
in reconciling the goodness of God with the universality of moral 
evil, but they did not invest the subject with the importance 
which it held in Christianity. Paulinian Christianity, as we 
noted, placed the doctrine of original sin in the center of its 
thinking; Judaism left it on the periphery. 

Rabbinic views on the subject have the character of random, 


2 Art. “Original Sin,” Catholic Encycl., XI, 312 ff.; art. ‘‘Confessions,” 
H.E.R.E., III, 838 ff.; Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Articles of Religion, ix and x, pp. 565. 
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informal, and private opinions without dogmatic import what- 
ever. The mystic Haggadah grapples with it most seriously, 
continuing the mythological notions of the Pseudepigrapha, and 
showing marked kinship to Parsi, Gnostic and Christian views. 
The Rabbis often-voice a polemical note, aiming to controvert 
heterodox teaching within the Synagogue and of other faiths. 
Their comments generally bear the mark of fanciful interpreta- 
tions of biblical texts, and reflect diverse and discordant view- 
points extending over many centuries. While they yield no pre- 
cise doctrine of original sin, they exhibit certain general trends 
regarding what they deny and what they affirm. 

The rabbinic ideas on original sin become evident from their 
treatment of the main characters in the drama of the fall, of 
death and the Yezer, imputation of guilt and merit, and the 
ways of escaping the effects of sin. 


A. Dramatis Personae 


While Eve plays an important role in the drama, the leading 
character is Adam. The statement of Genesis that he was formed 
in the image of God, is amplified in the Apocrypha and presents 
a favorite theme of rabbinic preaching. What did they understand 
by the “divine image?” Sirach 17.1 identifies it with rationality 
and supremacy over the beasts. The Wisdom of Solomon 2.23 
associates it with immortality. The Targum Pseudo-Jonathan 
to Gen. 1.27, endeavoring to avoid anthropomorphism makes 
the expression refer to the image of the ministering angels. 
Akiba speaks of man as “‘created after an image,” i. e., a special 
likeness prepared for him.3° The Midrash Aggada interprets “‘in 


30 Abot 3.14 and Rashi to Gen. 1.27. L. Ginsberg writes: “Akiba, who 
steadfastly denies any resemblance between God and other beings — even 
the highest type of angels — teaches that man was created after an image — 
that is, an archetype — or, in philosophical phrase, after an ideal, and thus 
interprets Gen. 9.6, ‘after an image God created man,’ an interpretation quite 
impossible in Gen. 1.27. Compare the benediction in Ketubot 8a, obxa bya 
man mD7, wherein God is blessed because ‘He made man in His image (obx3), 
in the image of a form created by Him,’ ” Art. “Adam Kadmon,” Jew. Encyel. 
I, 183. 
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our image,”’ to mean that he shall have the spirit of life; and 
“in our likeness,” that he shall have wisdom and understanding 
of divinelike character.3t Ibn Ezra takes it to refer to the soul, 
which being immortal, is likest God.3? 

The glorification of Adam in the Haggadah exhibits Parsi 
and Gnostic elements. Like Gayomard,33 the dust used for the 
creation of Adam was gathered from all parts of the earth. The 
earth for his body came from Babylon, for his head — from 
Palestine, and for his limbs —from the rest of the lands.34 
Another opinion is that he was fashioned from the navel of the 
earth (cf. Ezek. 38.12), i. e., the Temple, and endowed with 
God’s spirit.85 His. stature extended from one end of the earth 


3 Ed. Buber, Bereshit, ch. 1.26, p- 4; see Nahmanides ad loc. See also 
Bereshit Rabbati, ed. Albeck, p. 19. 

3 Combining Gen. 2.7 with the Platonic theory of ideas (Allegorical 
Interpretation, I:12; On the Creation, 46), Philo distinguishes between the 
celestial Adam, made after the image of God, a perfect likeness of the Logos, 
an incorporeal object of intelligence, and the earthly Adam, compacted out 
of earthly substance or matter and an object of sense perception. Ginsberg 
suggests that Philo’s idea is based on Pharisaic teaching. Gen. R. and Midr. 
Ps. 139.5 cite an opinion of R. Elazar b. Pedat interpreting ahor vakedem 
zartant as “‘before the first and after the last day of creation.” This is taken 
to agree with another opinion of R. Elazar that the words, “Let the earth 
bring forth the soul of living being’’ (Gen. 1.24) mean the soul of Adam. This 
opinion is further identified with that of Simeon b. Lakish, who takes the 
verse, ‘‘and the spirit of God moved upon the face of the deep,’’ as referring 
to the spirit of Adam. In Gen. R. 2.4 the same Amora is quoted as saying that 
the verse refers to the spirit of the Messiah. Prof. Ginsberg observes: ‘‘This 
contains the kernel of Philo’s philosophical doctrine of the creation of the 
original man. He calls him the idea of the earthly Adam, while with the Rabbis 
the Ruah (spirit of Adam) not only existed before the creation of the earthly 
Adam, but was preexistent to the whole of creation. From the preexistent 
Adam, or Messiah, to the Logos is merely a step.” Jew. Enc., I, 181. Cf. Paul’s 
Christology in I Cor. 15.45-49. 

33 See Bundahis 3 in W. West's Pahlavi Texts, Sacred Books of the East, 
MolaWe 

34 Sanh. 98b; Pirke R. Eliezer, 11. 

35 R. Berechiah and R. Helbo said in the name of R. Samuel the Elder 
that God created man out of the dust of the place where the Temple was to 
rise for the atonement of his sins. Gen. R. 14.8 and note by Theodor. K. 
Kohler remarks: ‘‘Sin shall never be a permanent or inherent part of man’s 
nature.” Art. “Adam,” Jew. Enc., I, 177 
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to the other (cf. Ps. 139.5). His height reached to the very skies. 
As he stood up in his divine likeness, the other creatures took 
him for their Creator, and began to prostrate themselves before 
him. But he corrected them and said: ‘Come with me, and 
together let us clothe pute ec: in majesty and strength, and 
crown Him as our God.’ First Adam and then the other creatures 
proclaimed God’s kingship (cf. Ps. 93). 

‘Adam was the light of the world.’’%* He was distinguished 
by surpassing physical beauty and wisdom, brilliance which 
eclipsed the sun, and a heavenly light, which enabled him to see 
the whole earth. And he was immortal. As long as he was devoted 
to God, he enjoyed wisdom and power, counsel and insight.37 

The word mimmennu in Gen. 3.22 was taken by R. Pappias as 
a first person plural. That is, the ministering angels declared: 
“Behold, Adam has become like one of us.’”’ Akiba silenced him, 
explaining the word as a third person singular, signifying: “Man 
is become like one who of himself may choose the way of life or 
the way of death.’ R. Judah bar Simon interpreted it as a 
first person plural of majesty. That is, God says: ‘‘Man is become 
like unto Ourselves,” endowed with Godlike powers. Another 
opinion took it to mean that Adam became like Gabriel. The 
verse was further understood to mean that Adam was destined 
to be immortal like Elijah. 

The mystic Pirke R. Eliezer comments on Gen. 2.18, “Tt is 
not good for Adam to be alone,’ ’ etc. God showed special love 
for Adam by creating him out of a pure and holy place, out of 
the dust of the place where the Temple was to rise, i. e., that he 
might be free from sin, and brought him to his own preserve, the 
Garden of Eden. There he promenaded like one of the ministering 
angels. And God reflected: ‘‘I am unique in My world and man 
is unique in his. I do not procreate and he does not procreate. 
This may mislead the creatures to think that he created them. 
Hence, ‘it is not good for Adam to be alone; I shall make for him 


36 Cf. Prov. 20.27; Jer. Sab. 2.6. 

37 Pes. 54a; Hag. 12a; Baba Batra 75a; Sanh. 38b; | Bll Ra) isi GH 
38 Mekilta, Beshalah, 7. 

39 Gen. R. 21.5. 
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a mate to help him.’ ’’4° As long as he was alone, he was called 
Adam, but as soon as woman — ishah — was created, he was 
named ish. God placed His name into their names (the Yod into 
the first and the He into the second), indicating that if they 
followed His teaching, they would be saved from all distress, but 
if they did not, God would withdraw His name from them and 
they would be consumed.4* Adam’s nuptials were celebrated with 
great pomp in Heaven. God prepared ten canopies for him in 
the Garden of Eden, all of them made of precious stones and 
pearls and gold (cf. Ezek. 28.13). The angels beat the drums 
and danced like maidens. The ministering angels served as the 
groom’s companions, and God Himself officiated as Hazzan, 
blessing the couple (Gen. 1.28). 

The haggadic portrayal of the serpent is illuminated by the 
report of Bundahis I.8 about Angra-Mainyu that ‘whatever he 
schemes he infuses with malice and greed till the end.” As soon 
as he arose from the abyss, and came into the light, the evil 
spirit “desirous of destroying, and because of his malicious 
nature,’ rushed in to annihilate the light of Auharmazd (Ahura 
Mazda). Seeing that its bravery and glory were greater than 
his own, he rushed back to the gloomy darkness, and formed 
many demons and fiends, and together they rose to do violence 
(I.9-10). ‘‘His business is unmercifulness and destruction of this 
welfare (i. e., of the creatures of Auharmazd), so that the crea- 
tures which Auharmazd shall increase he will destroy; and his 
eyesight (referring to the “‘evil eye”) does not refrain from doing 
the creature harm.” ‘‘His body is that of a lizard whose place 
is filth’”’ (28.1-2). Again we are told that “‘the evil spirit was a 
loglike lizard’s body, and he appeared a young man of fifteen 
years to Geh”’ (3.9). 

Of the wicked Geh, the Bundahis 3-3-9 tells that she comes 
“to cause that conflict in the world wherefrom the distress and 


4° Cf. Gen. R. 8.10. 

4* By removing the Yod from one and the He from the other, the letters 
Aleph and Shin remain in both, spelling Esh — fire. 

“@ We may have here a reaction to the Pauline idea of marriage as a 
mere concession to the flesh and to the Manichaean notion of the evil char- 
acter of married life. 
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injury of Auharmazd and the archangels will arise.’ She an- 
nounced: “in that conflict I will shed thus much vexation on 
the righteous man (Gayomard, the representative of mankind) 
and the laboring ox that through my deeds, life will not be 
wanted, and I will destroy their living souls. I will vex the water, 
I will vex the plants, I will vex the fire of Auharmazd, I will 
make the whole of creation of Auharmaz vexed.” The evil spirit 
‘kissed Geh upon the head, and the pollution which they call 
menstruation became apparent in Geh.’”’’ 

Some of these traits of the evil one reappear in the rabbinic 
portrayals of the serpent. R. Hoshaiah described him as double- 
horned, upright like a pole, and walking on two feet.44 He is 
pictured also as camel. As in the Wisdom of Solomon 2.24 and 
in the Secrets of Enoch 31.3 so in the Haggada he is identified 
with the devil, Satan or Sammael.* His characteristic attitude 
is that of jealousy and envy. He envied Adam’s position in 
Eden. He envied Adam’s lordship over creation, and above all 
Adam’s possession of Eve. He therefore conspired to kill Adam 
and to marry Eve and to set himself up as king over the whole 
earth.4* According to Gen. R. 18.6 the serpent was filled with 
lust for Eve when he beheld her conjugal relations with Adam. 

P. R. E. 13 treats the serpent as the instrument of Sammael,4” 
who was a great prince in heaven. Whereas the Hayot had four 
wings and the Seraphim six, Sammael had twelve. He seems to 
have acted on behalf of the other ministering angels, who 
resented Adam’s superiority over them, and resorted to stratagem 
to lead Adam to sin and thereby discredit him before God. 
Sammeal descended on earth with his band of evil spirits. 
Surveying all of God’s creatures, he found no one more skilled 
to do evil than the serpent (cf. Gen. 3.1). He at once mounted 


43 See note 33. While the Bundahis dates from the 8th or 9th cent., it 
contains ancient Parsi teaching. 

44 Gen. R. 19.1 and notes by Theodor. 

4s Targum Jonathan to Gen. 3.6; Lev. R. 21.4; Det, Re ai.9; Pa Re i.,.13; 
Zohar, I, 35b; cf. II Cor. 11.3; Rev. 12.9; 20.2. 

46 Sanh. 59b; Sota 9b; Abot R. Nathan, I, 1. 

47 In his commentary to Gen. 3.1 Ibn Ezra cites Saadia’s opinion to the 
. same effect. 
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the serpent and prompted it to do his will.4 Craftily the vile 
serpent proceeded to ensnare Eve, since woman is more readily 
enticed than man, suggesting to her that God prohibited the 
eating of the fruit of the tree because of His jealousy, for by 
partaking of the fruit one becomes like God. The trick worked. 
As Eve touched the fruit, she beheld the Angel of Death coming 
toward her. Fearing that she will die and that God will create 
another woman for Adam, she made him partake of the fruit so 
that if they shall die they shall both die, and if they shall live 
they shall both live. 


B. Nature of the Sin 


The opinion is expressed that the serpent enticed Eve and 
cohabited with her.49 The words “‘the fruit of the midst of the 
garden”’ (Gen. 3.3) are taken as a euphemism for Eve (cf. Song 
of Songs 4.12). Out of that union Cain was born. Subsequently 
Adam begot Abel.s’° Hence Adam did not find consolation after 
Abel’s death until Seth was born in his likeness. R. Ishmael is 
quoted as saying that the righteous generations descended from 
Seth and all the wicked ones from Cain. R. Meir held that the 
offspring of Cain behaved like animals, walking around stark 
naked, and indulging in all kinds of sexual excesses, including 
incest. It is of them that the fallen angels took wives. From their 
unions, according to R. Zadok, came the giants, who engaged in 
robbery, violence and blood-shed. Thus their evil ways are 
hereditary.s! 


48 Books of Adam and Eve, 9 ff. 

4° Cf. Gen. 3.13, taking the word hisiani in the sense of nisuin, marriage 
Rashi to Sota 9b; and notes by Theodor to Gen. R. 18.25 and 19.13. 

wy, A Cork press Thackeray, Relation of St. Paul to Contemporury 
Jewish Thought, p. 55; A. Plummer, Intern. Crit. Comment. to IT Corinth., 
P. 295. See also Tim. 2.13-15 and cf. IV Macc. 18.7-8 and notes ad loc. in 
Charles, A. P. je SUM 

5.Cf. Targ. Jer. to Gen. 4.1; P.R.E., 21; Kasher, Torah Shelemah, I, 
Pp. 304, note 7. This curious notion regarding the parentage of Cain appears 
to have been current among the Gnostics. See Epiphanius, Haeresis 40.5; 
Tennant, The Fall and Original Sin, p. 159; R. Meir’s idea may be related to 
the thought of the Bundahis 23.1 deriving the ‘‘tailed ape and bear and other 
species of degeneracy”’ out of the union of Yim with a demoness (cf. Lilit) and 
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A crude theory of original sin states that by his union with 
Eve, the serpent — Sammael polluted her posterity. R. Johanan 
teaches that ‘‘when the serpent had intercourse with Eve, he 
injected pollution into her. Israel, by receiving the Torah at 
Sinai, freed itselfofthe pollution; the gentiles who did not stand 
at Sinai have not rid themselves of it.’ R. Ashi holds that 
proselytes are included with Israel, for though they were not at 
Sinai, their mazzal (guardian angel) was.s? R. Abba bar Kahana 
thinks that not even the Patriarchs were wholly free from that 
infection, for Abraham begot Ishmael, and Isaac begot Esau. 
Only Jacob begot twelve sons wholly free from blemish.s3 

The context in which R. Johanan’s statement occurs in 
Aboda Zarah 22b suggests that the contamination was of the 
nature of lustful passion. The original sin thus consisted in 
awakening sexual desire in Eve.5* Concupiscence as the cause of 
the fall is suggested by the saying of R. Aha that Eve’s name 
signifies ‘‘serpent’’ (Hivya, a play on the name Havvah) because 
she was the serpent, i. e., the seducer of Adam as the serpent 
was her seducer.55 In words that have an Augustinian sound, 
he comments on Ps. 51.7 (‘‘Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me’’), ‘“Though one be the 
saintliest of saints, he cannot escape a trace of sin. Thus David 
said before the Holy One blessed be He: ‘Did my father Jesse 
aim only to beget me? Did he not rather aim to satisfy his own 
desire?” R. Huna and R. Jacob report an opinion of R. Abba 
that Adam taught cohabitation to all creatures (cf. Gen. 4.1). 
R. Huna bar Ido teaches that as soon as Eve was created, Satan 
was created with her, i. e., the evil concupiscence. 


of his sister Yimak with a demon. See also Zohar, I, 36b; 145b. J. Rosenberg, 
in his comments on his edition of the Zohar, p. 40, “‘corrects’’ the Darwinian 
theory of the origin of species in the light of this idea. 

sz Cf. Bundahis 1.8 and note 2 by West. 

ss Yebamot 103b; Ab. Zara 22b; Sab. 145b-146a; cf. Jubil. 22.16 ff.; 
Zohar I, 36b, 52a; A. Kohut, Aruch Hashalem, sub Zeham, 11, 273-4; Die 
juedische Angeologie, p. 66. 

34 L. Ginsberg, Legends, V, p. 133. 

ss Gen. R. 20.20. For a contrasting view see legend of union of Adam and 
Eve before the Fall. Gen. R. 18.25. 

s6 Lev. R. 14.5; Gen. R. 17.5; 22.2; P. R. E., 22. 
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As the incarnation of evil, Sammael is identified also with 
the evil impulse in man. R. Simeon b. Lakish teaches that Satan, 
the Yezer Hara and the Angel of Death are one and the same. 
He has a threefold function: he descends and misleads, he as- 
cends and accuses, and he secures God’s permission to take the 
soul.s7 Rashi comments on Gen. 2.25 that in their state of inno- 
cence Adam and Eve had no sense of distinction between good 
and evil, but in consequence of their transgression, the Yezer 
Hara entered into them and they grew conscious of good and 
evil. In his commentary on Isa. 5.2 Rashi voices the same 
thought. He treats the chapter as an allegory of Adam. The 
words ‘‘And he removed the stones thereof’’ refer to the Yezer 
Hara, i. e., before Adam sinned, but as soon as he sinned the 
Yezer Hara entered into him. ‘‘And there will arise in it briars 
and thistles’’ (v. 6) signifies that ‘the Yezer Hara will rule over 
him and the generations following him to do evil deeds.’”’ Rashi’s 
Haggadic explanation implies that the Yezer Hara was in Adam 
from the first, but that it was removed from him during his 
state of innocence and was restored to him after the fall.58 Rashi’s 
opinion accords with the view of A. R. N., II, 42 that the Yezer 
Hara represents a punishment meted out to Adam for his sin. 
The Cabbala follows the line of thought, maintaining that in 
consequence of Adam’s transgression, all men are born under 
the influence of the Yezer Hara.s9 

The Rabbis generally hold that God endowed man from the 
very beginning with two Yezers, one good and one evil. This 
they derive homiletically from the two yods in the word vayyizer 
in Gen. 2.7.° Furthermore, even the Yezer Hara is not absolutely 
evil. While, by rousing the passions, the Yezer “leads a man out 


57 B. B. 16a; art. “Angel of Death,” Universal Jew. Encyel., I, 302-3. 

s* Nahmanides rejects the opinion that the fruit of the tree aroused sexual 
desire. He thinks that originally Adam and Eve were free from concupiscence, 
and cohabited only for procreation. Hence their sex organs were like other 
parts of the body of which they were not ashamed. By eating of the fruit man 
acquired the choice and the desire to do good or evil for himself and others, 
which is a godlike power, but also an evil in that man now possessed a Yezer. 
Commentary on Gen. 2.10. 

59 Zohar, I, 61a. 

6° Targ. Jonathan ad loc.; Berachot 61a; Gen. R. 14.4. 
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of the world,” he serves also a useful purpose. He is ‘‘the leaven 
of the dough.”” Without him there would be no family life and 
no enterprise whatever. ‘‘He is as necessary to the world as 
rain.’ The Yezer is in reality neutral. Man can use his passional 
nature for good as well as for evil. 

“The tempter appealed to the desire and ambition inherent 
in human nature (Gen. 3.5 ff.), and in yielding to this impulse 
man transgressed the commandment of God. This is the uniform 
doctrine of Judaism, as it is indeed the meaning of the story in 
Genesis.’ In addition to concupiscence, drunkenness figures 
as the original sin. Thus I Enoch 32.4 considers the forbidden 
tree to have been a vine. We encounter the same idea in III 
Baruch 4.8, 16-17. Baruch is informed that the tree which led 
Adam astray is the vine, which the angel Sammael planted. In 
His anger, God cursed him and his plant, and forbade Adam to 
touch it. The devil, in his envy of Adam, managed to deceive 
him. As Adam was condemned through the vine and was divested 
of the glory of God, so his descendants ‘‘who now drink insatiably 
the wine which is begotten of it, transgress worse than Adam, 
and are now surrendering themselves to the eternal fire. For no 
good comes through it. For those who drink it to surfeit do these 
things: neither does a brother pity his brother, nor a father his 
son, nor children their parents, but from the drinking of wine 
come all the evils, such as murders, adulteries, fornications, 
perjuries, thefts, and such like.’’% 

The idea recurs in Rabbinic Haggadah. This is the opinion 
of Rabbi Meir, of R. Judah b. Ilai and of R. Ibo. As Noah was 
about to plant the vine, Shamdon (Asmodeus) came to help him, 
saying: ‘‘I desire to join you in your work, but be on your guard 
lest you come into my power and I injure you.’ 


6t Abot 2.16; 4.28; Sefer Yezira 6; Midr. Temura 1; Ber. 17a; Yoma 69b; 
Zohar I, 138a. On the whole subject see Frank C. Porter, “The Yezer Hara, 
A Study in Jewish Doctrine of Sin,”’ in Biblical and Semitic Studies, Yale 
University, 1902, pp. 93-156. 

6 Moore, Judaism, I, 479. 

6s Compare the Christian interpolation ch. 4.9-15. 

64 Ber. 40a; Sanh. 70a; Gen. R. 15.6; 19.5. 

6s Gen. R. 36.3 and notes by Theodor; Tanhuma, Noah, 3; Num. R., 
Naso, 12.2, 8. 
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As through the serpent, who enticed Eve to drink wine, a 
curse came upon the earth (cf. Gen. 3.17), so through wine a 
third of the world, i.e., Canaan, the third son of Ham, was 
cursed (ibid. 9.24-25). As the viper divides between life and 
death, so wine separated man from the ways of life and sets him 
apart for the ways of death, for wine leads man to idolatry (cf. 
Prov. 23.33; Ps. 81.10). It was through wine that the Yezer Hara 
led Israel to worship the Golden Calf. 


C. The Effect of the Fall 


The immediate effect of the fall was the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from Eden. According to P. R.E. 14, as soon as Adam 
sinned, God came down to judge him. Adam had been clothed 
in a horny skin,” and covered with a cloud of glory. In conse- 
quence of the fall he was stripped of both. He cast the blame 
upon Eve.** She in turn blamed the serpent. Thereupon God 
meted out punishment to every one of the three, punishment 
consisting of nine curses and of death. He cast down Sammael 
and his troop from their holy place in heaven, cut off the feet 
of the serpent, and decreed that it should cast its skin in great 
pain, etc. The woman was afflicted with pains arising from 
menstruation, the rupture of the virginal membrane, of child- 
birth and of bringing up children. Her head was covered like a 
mourner,? and it is not to be shaved except in punishment of 
adultery (cf. Num. 5.18). Her ear is pierced like that of a per- 
petual slave. Like a handmaid she waits upon her husband, and 
she is not believed in testimony. These curses are followed by 
death. Woman’s entire status, physical, spiritual and social, was 
determined by the fall. Adam’s curses included the following: 
His strength was diminished and his stature shortened; he was 


Num. R. 10.8; Midr. R. Song 2.4. 

°7 According to Targ. Jer. Gen. 3.7 in an “onyx-colored” garment, and 
according to R. Isaac Ravia in a dress as smooth as the finger nail and as 
beautiful as a pearl. Gen. R. 20.12. 

8 The Midrash Aggadah, Bereshit, p. 8 refers the complaint against God 
Himself. 

69 Cf. I Cor. 11.5; Apostolic Constitutions I.8. 
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to sow wheat and reap thistles; his food was to be the grass of 
the earth like that of beasts; and he was to earn his bread in 
anxiety and by the sweat of his brow. After all these comes 
death. Other opinions add that he was endowed with the Yezer 
Hara.7° ¢ y, 

The general view is that as soon as Adam sinned all things 
became perverted, and will not be restored until the advent of 
the Messiah.” The earth and the heavenly bodies lost their 
brightness. The course of the planets changed. Death came upon 
all creatures, because Eve gave the animals of the forbidden 
fruit. Only the phoenix refused to break the Divine command. 
Hence he lives forever.?2 Adam’s sin was followed by the loss of 
six excellences: his radiance, his eternal life, his stature, the 
fruitfulness of the earth and of the tree of Eden, and the lustre 
of the luminaries.73 The Midrash applies Prov. 24.30 to Adam. 
“T went by the field of the slothful” refers to Adam who was too 
indolent to repent of his sin; ‘“‘and by the vineyard of one devoid 
of understanding”’ refers to Eve who was enticed by the.ser- 
pent; ‘‘and lo, it was all grown over with thistles’’ for the whole 
world was filled with woe; ‘‘the face thereof was covered with 
nettles’’ as it is said: ‘‘and thorns and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee’ (Gen. 3.18); ‘‘and the stone wall thereof was 
broken down,” for Adam demolished the fence of the world.” 


70 Cf. Bundahis 3.15 ff. For a different view see Bereshit Rabbati pp. 50-52 
and notes by Albeck; Ginsberg, Legends, V, pp. 101-102, notes 83-90. Secrets 
of Enoch 31.7-8 limits the penalties to the serpent-Satan. Adam's ignorance 
and sin were likewise punished, but not Adam himself nor the earth or the 
other creatures. Under Platonic influence, ignorance is here conceived as an 
evil in itself and forms the origin of moral evil. See note by Forbes and Charles 
in A. P.E., II, 450, n. 16. A. R. N. II, 42, knows of 40 curses, ten each for 
Adam, Eve, the serpent and the earth. The number differs in A. R.N., I:1. 
Num. R. 5.4 similarly speaks of 40 curses. The Zohar Hadash to Ruth, p. 158 
refers to 39, correspondening to the number of stripes applied by a court to 
a human offender. See J. D. Eisenstein, Ozar Midrashim, ‘‘Perek Adam 
Harishon,’’ J, 9-10. 

™ Gen. R. 12.5. 

7 Tbid., 19.5. 

73 [bid., 12.6; Tanhuma, Buber, Bereshit, 18. 

7 Tanhuma, B., Bereshit, 22; Gen. R. 21.2. 
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The chief penalty of Adam’s transgression, according to both 
Apocryphal and Rabbinic literature is mortality. We meet with 
this view among the Palestinian as well as the Babylonian 
teachers.75 This view was held by R. Meir. R. Jose teaches that 
because Adam violated one commandment given to him by 
God, death came upon him and all generations. R. Judah applies 
Deut. 32.32 to the sons of Adam, who brought the penalty of 
death upon all his descendants. R. Nehemiah limits the penalties 
to the gentiles, who are ‘‘the disciples of the primeval serpent 
who misled Adam and Eve.’ This is related to the idea of 
R. Johanan, cited above, that the gentiles, by not accepting the 
Torah, have not yet freed themselves from the pollution of 
the serpent. R. Judah recognizes the universality of death. ‘‘No 
one hath power over the Angel of Death to keep him away 
from oneself.’’77 In other words, “If Adam had not sinned, men 
would not have been mortal.’’7§ He supports his opinion that if 
Adam had not sinned he would not have died, with the case of 
Elijah, who escaped death by his sinlessness.7? Another view is 
that while mortality came with Adam, every person deserves it 
for himself. This is substantially the position of Paul.8° Thus 
R. Ammi, basing himself on Ezek. 18.3 and Ps. 89.33, teaches: 
“There is no death without sin and no suffering without iniquity.” 
His view was controverted by the Tannaitic tradition that when 
the angels asked God why He imposed death upon Adam, he 
replied: “I commanded him but one light commandment, and 
he transgressed it.”” They retorted: ‘‘Did not Moses and Aaron 
keep the entire Torah? Yet, they too, died.’’ God answered in 
the words of Eccl. 9.2, ‘‘all things occur alike to all; yea, one 
happening unto the righteous and the wicked.”” R. Ammi, it is 
explained, followed R. Simeon b. Elazar, who held that Moses 
and Aaron, too, died on account of their sin (cf. Num. 20.12). 


75 Geiger’s claim that these ideas were acquired from the Christians in 
Babylonia lacks foundation. See Juedische Zeitschrift, X, 166-171. 

% Erub. 18b; Sifra Vayikra 20.10; Sifre, Deut. 323. 

77 Deut. R. 9.3; Eccl. R. to Eccl. 8.8. 

78 Midr. Aggadah, p. 5. 

79 Eccl. R. 3.15. 

80 Rom. 5.12. See Moore, Judaism, I, 476. 
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According to another Tannaitic tradition, four men, Benjamin, 
Amram, Jesse and Chiliab, died not because of personal guilt 
but on account of the serpent, i. e., the guilt of Adam. Another 
tradition states that the Angel of Death had no power over the 
following six persons: Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron and 
Miriam.*® In keeping with R. Ammi’s view is the statement of 
R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus that if God were to enter into judgment 
with the patriarchs, they would not be able to withstand the 
rebuke.” 

A Midrash on Job 37.7 (‘By the hand of every man will He 
seal’’) states that when God showed Adam all the generations 
that were to descend from him (cf. Gen. 5.1), Adam grieved over 
the fact that he had brought death upon the righteous, and 
implored God not to record that fact. God assented and promised 
him that in the hour of man’s departure from this world, He will 
reveal Himself to him and order him: ‘Record thy deeds, for 
thou diest on account of thine own deeds.’ And in the future, 
when He will come to judge His creatures, He will produce all the 
books of the children of man and show them their deeds. Hence 
is it said: ‘‘By the hand of every man will He seal.’’ When the 
righteous reprove Adam for causing them to die, he responds: 
“Tl committed only one transgression, but every one of you com- 
mitted many sins.” In order to sustain Adam’s claim, they are 
punished with death even for light offenses.** Adam himself 
absolves God of the charge of having punished mankind with 
death, and takes the responsibility upon himself.*4 

R. Judah bar Simon voices the thought that Adam was 
worthy of being immortal. Why, then, was he punished with 
death? ‘‘God hath so made it that men should fear before Him”’ 


8 See Targum to Ruth 4.22; Eccl. 7.29; Sab. 55ab; B. B. 17a; cf. Prayer 
of Manasseh, 8; on the immortals who entered Paradise during their life see 
Ginsberg, Legends, V, pp. 67-68, n. 67. 

82 Arachin 17a. 

8 Yalkut Job 922; Tanh., B., Bereshit, 29; 2bid., Hukkat, 39; cf. II Baruch 
48.42-46; 54.15, 19. In the Book of Adam and Eve 10.2 it is Eve who is dis- 
tressed by the fact that all sinners will curse her for not keeping God’s com- 
mandment. 

84 Midr. Ps. 92.14. 
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(Eccl. R. to Eccl. 3.14). We have here the same motive which 
occurs in Gen. 3.22, viz., to draw a line between men and God. 
Gen. R. 9.5 makes the motive more explicit. R. Hama b. Hanina 
observes that Adam was punished with death on account of 
Nebuchadnezzar and Hiram who would set themselves up as 
gods. Because of them the entire human race was rendered mor- 
tal. Instead of posterity suffering for the sin of Adam, it is Adam 
who suffered for the offence of some of his posterity. 

That death is the natural lot of man was recognized in rab- 
binic thought (cf. I Sam. 26.10; Eccl. 3.2). R. Joshua b. Korha 
argued that a subterfuge was employed in charging Adam with 
being the cause of human. mortality (cf. Ps. 66.5), inasmuch as 
the Angel of Death was made on the very first day of creation 
and Adam was not created until the sixth.*’ Death is a part of 
the order of nature. It was with Death as a reality that God 
looked upon all that He had made and said:“‘ It is very good 
(Gen. 1.31).8 R. Meir noted in the margin of his scroll the word 
mavet — death — by the side of tob—good. R. Samuel b. 
R. Isaac applied the words Tob m’od to the Angel of Death.®7 
The Midrash Lekah Tob (ad loc.) comments that ‘‘God looked 
upon the world and saw that death is good for the creatures, 
therefore it is said: ‘and behold, it is very good.’ ” 

How long will death reign? Gen. R. 24.4 connects Isa. 57-16 
with Gen. 5.1. ‘For I shall not contend forever’? with Adam: 
“nor shall I always be wroth’’ with his descendants; “‘for the 
spirit fainteth before Me,” i.e., He weakens the destructive 
spirit. R. Wolf Heidenheim interprets the statement that God 
will reveal (or release) the spirits which are ‘wrapped before 
Him.’ In keeping with the latter view is the saying of R. Tanhum 
bar Hiyya that the Messiah will not come before all the souls 
that appeared in God’s plan of creation come to life. These are 
the souls referred to in the book of Adam (cf. Ps. 139.16). In 
Yebamot 63a the statement reads: the Messiah will not come 


8s Tanhuma, Vayeshey, 4. 

*% Tanhuma, Shemot, 17; cf. Gen. R. 30.8; Ex. R. 2.4. 

87 Gen. R. 9.5, 9; Midr. Haggadol to Gen. 1.31; Midr. Aggadah, Bereshit, 
p. 5. 
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until all the souls of the Guf (a supernatural chamber; accord- 
ing to Heidenheim’s comment to Gen. R. 8.1, ‘the body of Adam 
contained all souls’) will have gone through an earthly existence. *® 
That will mark the end of death. 

The subject is’ pursted further in connection with the inter- 
pretation of Gen. 2.17. The Midrash links it with Dan. 8.13 and 
applies the verse to Adam: How long will he and his descendants 
be trampled upon by the Angel of Death? The answer is found 
in. thenext verse: ad erev boker — until the morning of the 
gentiles will turn into evening and the evening of Israel into 
morning. In Messianic times “‘the sanctuary will be victorious.” 
Adam will be absolved of the penalty to which he was subjected. 
The excellences that were taken from him when he sinned will 
be restored with the coming of the Messiah. The defects of 
nature will be remedied and the wound of the world will be 
healed. Then, too, the Yezer Hara will be destroyed. With his 
elimination all suffering will disappear.*9 


D. Imputation of Guilt and of Merit 


As in the Christian doctrine of Original Sin, so in the Rabbinic 
thought on the subject the idea of imputation plays an important 
part. The idea of transmission of both guilt and merit within 
families or of rewards and punishments to be visited upon one’s 
descendants was shared by all the nations of antiquity, and 
forms the basis of the biblical doctrine of retribution. The second 
commandment declares that God visits the sins of the fathers 
upon their children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate Him, and He shows mercy unto the thousandth 


88 Cf. II] Baruch 23.4-5. 

89 Gen. R. 21.1; 12.6 and note by Theodor; Num. R. 13.12; Tanhuma, 
B., Bereshit 18, 40; cf. Yalkut, Gen. 42 on Gen. 5.29; A. R.N., I.2; Sukka 52a. 
Parallels appear in the Bundahis: ‘“The creatures of Aharman (Angra- Mainyu) 
will perish at the time when the future existence occurs, and that also is 
eternity” (1.7). Ahura Mazda will overcome the adversary, and the guardian 
spirits of man will again become perfect, immortal, undecaying and undis- 
turbed for ever and ever (2.10-11). Gayomard spoke thus: ‘Although the 
destroyer has come, mankind will be all of my race; and this one thing is good, 
when they perform duty and good works’’ (3.23). 
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generation of them that love Him and keep His commandments 
(Ex. 20.5-6; Deut. 5.9-10). In view of the descent of the human 
race from Adam, it was quite natural for the ancient thinkers 
to conceive of mankind as involved in the sins of its first parent. 
We encountered this belief in the Rabbinic teachings regarding 
the origin of death as an inheritance from Adam. The penalty 
imposed upon him must be borne by all his descendants. Midrash 
Lekah Tob explains the seemingly pleonastic expression Mot 
temutun in Gen. 2.17 as signifying death for Adam and death 
for his descendants. 

The words ‘‘these are the generations of Adam’”’ (Gen. 5.1) 
were interpreted by R. Judah bar Simon, in the light of Ps. 
139.16, to mean that when God created Adam, He showed him 
all the generations, their interpreters and their sages, their 
scribes and their leaders.°® In other words, humanity was fore- 
shadowed in idea in the mind of Adam. More explicitly the 
later Midrash Ex. R. 40.3, citing Eccl. 6.10 (‘‘and it is foreknown 
what man is’’), states: ‘“While Adam still lay as an unformed 
mass, God showed him every righteous man that was to descend 
from him; one hung from his head, another from his hair, another 
from his eyes, another from his mouth, still another from his 
ear,’’ etc. Mysticism enlarged upon this idea. R. Bahia b. Asher, 
for example, writes: Inasmuch as death was decreed upon Adam, 
who was the root of the world and of all the generations, no 
one may escape it. Had it not been for that sin, men would 
have been immortal. On the basis of Ps. 82.6-7, he maintains 
that the original plan of creation was to have men like angels in 
bodily forms, on the order of Enoch and Elijah, but because of 
Adam’s sin that plan was upset. Nature shows that when the 
root of a tree decays, its branches, too, are affected. Death, which 
separates the soul from the body, corresponds to the sin which 
parted the fruit from the tree. As such it is the portion of the 
righteous and the wicked alike (Cf. Eccl. 9.2; 3.19). However, 
this pertains only to their bodies. In the realm of souls, they 
are rewarded in accordance with their actions.” In the view of the 


9° Gen. R. 24.1. Cf. Midr. Ps. 139.6; Ab. Zara 5a. 
Kad Hakemah, Evel., ed. Warsaw, pp. 5ab. 
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Zohar, Adam’s fall turned all things into disorder, and the 
heavenly channels through which divine influence streamed 
upon the world were broken. It destroyed the original harmony 
of creation and sent the Shekina into exile.” In Luria’s teachings 
this idea takes on most phantastic forms. All souls were created 
together with the organs of Adam. Originally they were in pure 
and holy state, but following the fall they were mixed with 
evil. The confusion has continued ever since, so that there are no 
holy souls without some ‘‘sparks’”’ of ‘‘uncleanness’” and no 
unclean souls without some “‘sparks of holiness.’’ This condition 
prevents the advent of the Messiah, for he cannot come until 
the sin of Adam is repaired and the good is separated from evil.% 

The imputation of Adam’s guilt to his posterity was acknowl- 
edged even by rationalists. Thus David Kimhi comments on 
Isaiah 43.27, (‘‘thy first father sinned’’): “how can you claim 
to be innocent in view of the fact that your first father, Adam, 
sinned. Man is stamped with sin, ‘for the inclination of his heart 
is evil from his youth’ (Gen. 6.5).% 

Next to Adam’s fall, the worship of the Golden Calf figures 
in Rabbinic literature as the most heinous sin which brought the 
direst consequences upon Israel. Death as the penalty of Adam’s 
sin was cancelled at Sinai when Israel accepted the Torah, but 
by setting up the Golden Calf the Israelites came back under 
the sway of the Angel of Death. Another opinion is expressed 
that at Sinai God gave the Angel of Death dominion over all 
the idolatrous peoples, and reserved Israel for Himself that they 
might share in His immortality. But as soon as they acclaimed 
the Calf as their God, they reverted to their former mortality.%s 

The initiative for the Golden Calf came not from Israel but 


92 G. Scholem, Major Trends of Jewish Mysticism, pp. 220, 232, 272 and 
passim. 

9S, A. Horodezki, Torat Haari, Kenesset, III, pp. 405-6; Vital, Shaare 
Kedusha, i. 

94 On the other hand, Kimhi rejects Rashi’s explanation of Hos. 6.7 as 
referring to Adam, and takes the word adam in the sense of person. The Tar- 
gum renders the verse: “‘like the former generations they transgressed My 
covenant.” Cf. S. Krauss, Perush Mada‘i, Isaiah, p. 84 and A. B. Ehrlich, 
Mikro Kipeshuto, III, p. 99. 
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from the mixed multitude. That sin, which was trailed by the 
two other cardinal sins of incest and bloodshed was hereditary, 
affecting twenty-four generations, till the final destruction of the 
Jewish state in the time of Zedekiah. R. Oshiah says: Down to 
the days of Jeroboam Israel suffered for the sin of one calf, 
and thereafter for three. R. Isaac expresses the thought that 
every chastisement which befalls the world is, in some part, a 
retribution for the sin of the Golden Calf. R. Jehudah said in 
the name of R. Jose: There is not a single generation that does 
not partake of the sin of the Calf.%* According to R. Jehudah, 
Sammael entered the Golden Calf and began to bleat to mislead 
Israel (cf. Is. 1.3). However, not all the people were deceived 
by him. In the opinion of Rabbi, the princes of the people were 
deemed worthy of beholding the Shekinah because they did not 
worship the Calf (Ex. 24.11). R. Jehudah similarly excludes the 
tribe of Levi from that offence (Ex. 32.26). When God first 
descended to give the Torah to Israel, sixty myriads of angels 
accompanied Him to crown every Israelite. Prior to that event 
the Israelites were better in the eyes of God than the angels, and 
the Angel of Death, as we noted before, had no power over them. 
But after that affair, God was wroth with them. On the night 
following the sin, the sixty myriad angels returned and stripped 
every Israelite of his adornments.97 

Like these, so other sins are trailed by suffering. Rav Zutra 
calls out: “Woe unto the wicked! Not only do they incur guilt, 
but they involve their children and their children’s children to 
the end of all the generations.’’97_ In view of the solidarity of the 
Jewish people, each generation completely identifies itself with 
the preceding ones and assumes responsibility for their mis- 
deeds. ‘‘Because of our sins have we been exiled from our land —” 
is the mournful confession of a penitent people. 

Conversely, Rav Zutra exclaims: ‘“‘Happy are the righteous. 
Not only do they acquire merit, but they bestow merit upon 
their children and their children’s children to the end of all the 
generations’ (ibid.). 

% Tanh., Ki Tisa, 20-21; Sanh. 102a; Mid. R. to Lam. 1.3, ed. Buber, 62. 
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Not only guilt but righteousness as well may be transmitted 
and credited to subsequent generations (cf. Gen. 26.2-5; Ps. 
103.18, etc.). In Judaism it is obviously not the righteousness of 
the Christ but the Zachut or merit of the Fathers that is ac- 
counted to the Jewish people and affects their justification. This 
doctrine of merit is not —as S. Levy suggested — ‘‘a complete 
contrast of the Christian theory of Original Sin’ and for which 
he proposed the name ‘Original Virtue,’’°® but a phase of the 
idea of imputation, which underlies the doctrine of Original Sin. 
The doctrine is clearly stated in Aggadat Bereshit 10.2, in connec- 
tion with Prov. 20.7 (‘“‘He that walketh in his integrity as a 
just man, happy are his children after him’’): ‘‘Happy are the 
children whose fathers possess merit, for that merit profits them. 
Happy are the people of Israel, for the merit of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob avails them. Because of their merit, God saved their 
descendants in Egypt (Ex. 2.24), when they departed thence 
(Ps. 105.42-43), in the episode of the Golden Calf (Ex. 32.13), 
in the days of Elijah (I Kings 18.36), and in the reign of Hazael 
the King of Aram (II Kings 13.22—23). God said to Israel: ‘Until 
now you had the merit of the Patriarchs; from now on, each 
person will depend upon his own acts.”’ Another Midrash states: 
From that time on, the merits of one’s own honest labor exceeds 
the merit of the Fathers.'°? The date of the cessation of the 
merit of the Patriarchs was variously given. Rab placed it in 
the days of Hosea (Hos. 2.12), Samuel in the days of Hazael 
(II Kings 13.22-23), R. Joshua b. Levi in the time of Elijah 
(I Kings 18.36), and R. Johanan in the reign of Hezekiah 
(Is. 9.6).7°* R. Aha is of the opinion that the merit of the Patri- 
archs endures forever. R. Judah bar Hanan says in the name of 
R. Berechiah with reference to Is. 54.10: ‘‘When you see the merit 
of the Patriarchs declining and the merit of Matriarchs shaken, 
go and cleave to God’s grace, for [“‘though the mountains 
=Patriarchs) shall depart and the hills (=Matriarchs) be 
removed], My kindness shall not depart from thee.’’?? 


99 See Original Virtue and Other Short Studies, p. 1. 
100 Tanhuma, Vayeze, 13. 

ror Sabb. 55a. 

102 Jer. Sanh. 10.1; Lev. R. 36.4-6. 
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Rabbenu Tam remarks that while the merit of the Fathers 
has drawn to an end, the Covenant of the Fathers abides. Thus 
Ley. 26.42 states: ‘I will remember My covenant with Abraham, 
with Isaac and with Jacob,” etc., i. e., even after the exile. And 
(in the liturgy) we recall not the merit of the Fathers but the 
Covenant.’’3 It is interesting that the original text of the 
Amidah, as represented by the Palestinian version, omits the 
words ‘“‘who rememberest the goodness of the Fathers’ in the 
first benediction. On the other hand, there is strong appeal to 
the covenant theme in the Zichronot in the Musaf for Rosh 
Hashanah. “It is in the later liturgy where the Zachut of the 
Fathers plays such an important part.’’?% 

The generations that suffer persecution cry out in despair: 
“Lord of the world! The former generations were protected by 
the merit of the Fathers, and ‘we are become like orphans and 
fatherless’ (Lam. 5.3), but Thou hast said, ‘In Thee the fatherless 
find mercy;’ ‘Thou aidest the orphan’ (Hos. 14.4; Ps. 10.14).’’%° 

Particularly important is the merit accruing to the people in 
consequence of the Akeda, Sacrifice of Isaac. The Tahanun 
contains the prayer: ‘‘We beseech Thee, O gracious and merciful 
King, remember and give heed to the Covenant between the 
Pieces (with Abraham), and let the binding (upon the altar) of 
his only son appear before Thee to the welfare of Israel.’’ While 
the sacrifice of Isaac is passed over without further reference in 
the rest of the Bible, it figures prominently in Rabbinic litera- 
ture. The Mishna utilises the incident in the special invocation 
for fast days: ‘‘He who answered Abraham at Mt. Moriah, may 
He answer us.’’?°* That incident is counted as the tenth test to 
which Abraham was subjected, and whereby he demonstrated 
his unswerving devotion to God. The Mekilta, on the other hand, 
refers to the blood of Isaac. Commenting on Ex. 12.23, “And 
when He seeth the blood,’ the Mekilta states, ‘He seeth the 


03 Tosafot Sabbat 55a. 

104 S. Schechter, Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, p. 179; see S. Baer, Abodat 
Yisrael, p. 88. 

05 Aggadat Bereshit 84.3; cf. Midr. Ps. 121.1; Targum Jonathan, Deut. 
28.15. 

10 Taanit 2.4. 
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blood of the sacrifice of Isaac.”’?°7 This agrees with the view that 
the Akedah took place in Nisan.7°%* R. Jose the Galilean says 
that because of the merit of the Akedah God divided the Red 
Sea for Israel.t°» According to the Targum of Canticles 1.3, the 
merit of the Akeda atoned for the sin of the Golden Calf. 

The Akeda looms large in the thought of the Amoraim. 
Two reasons are offered for covering the head with ashes on fast 
days. The first is that God may recall the merit of Abraham who 
spoke of himself as dust and ashes (Gen. 18.27). The second is 
that God may remember the ashes of Isaac as if they were 
heaped upon the altar. R. Abahu says that the reason for 
blowing a ram’s horn on Rosh Hashanah is that God may recall 
the binding of Isaac to the credit of his descendants and account 
it to them as if they had offered themselves up to Him.™ The 
Babylonian Gemara assigns the reading of Gen. 22 for the second 
day of Rosh Hashanah, thus definitely linking the holiday with 
the Akedah.*” The Jerushalmi presents the following homily of 
R. Johanan: Abraham said before God: ‘‘Lord of the Universe! 
It is known and revealed before Thee that when Thou didst 
command me to offer up my son Isaac, I could have pleaded: 
‘Didst Thou not promise me only yesterday that ‘‘in Isaac shall 
seed be called unto thee?’ ’’ And today Thou biddest me offer 
him for a burnt offering, God forbid!’ I did not speak thus, but 
I restrained my inclination and did Thy will. Even so may it 
please Thee, O Lord my God, that when the children of Israel 
will be in distress, with no one to plead their cause, mayest Thou 
intercede in their behalf.’’ The words “‘the Lord seeth’”’ (Gen: 
22.14) are explained: ‘‘He remembers in their favor the sacrifice 
of Isaac, and is filled with mercy for them.’’ R. Judah b. Simon 
says that when, in the course of time, the descendants of Isaac 
will be entangled in distress of oppressive kingdoms, they will 


107 Tractate Pisha, 11; cf. Ber. 62b. 
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be redeemed ‘‘through the horns of this ram, ‘And the Lord will 
blow upon the horn,’ etc.”” (Zech. 9.14)."3 These ideas form the 
theme of the Zichronot in the Musaf for Rosh Hashanah: 
“Remember unto us, O Lord our God, the covenant and the 
lovingkindness and the oath which Thou swarest unto Abraham 
our father on Mt. Moriah, and may the binding with which 
Abraham our father bound his son Isaac on the altar appear 
before Thee . . . and the binding of Isaac mayest Thou remember 
this day to his seed.” 

The later Haggada expatiates upon the Akeda, and invests 
some incidents in that event with messianic significance, remi- 
niscent of the Gospel story. Isaac’s birth formed the occasion of 
universal rejoicing, in which heaven and earth, sun, moon, 
planets and stars participated, for had Isaac not been created 
the world would not have endured." The great event of the 
Akeda was entered into by Isaac as well as by Abraham with 
unflinching faith, despite the devices af Sammael.™s When 
Ishmael had vaunted his superiority over him for having suffered 
himself to be circumcised at the age of thirteen, when he felt the 
pain more than Isaac who was circumcised on the eighth day of 
his birth, Isaac replied: ‘‘Thou pridest thyself in that thou didst 
offer up one part of thy body. If God were to ask me to sacrifice 
my whole being unto Him, I would gladly do so.’’6 ‘‘He carried 
the wood for the offering as one who carries his gallows upon 
his shoulder.’’*7 The spot where Isaac was sacrificed was the 
place where subsequently the Temple was built.""8 The ass which 


™3 Jer. Taan. 2.4; cf. Gen. R. 56.14. 

™4 Cf. Jer.. 33.25; Tanh. Toledot,, 2; cf. Luke 2.13. Philo represented 
Isaac as ‘‘the direct child of God through Sarah to whom virginity has been 
miraculously restored.”” E. Goodenough observes: ‘‘How far this allegory of 
Isaac as the son of God by a virgin was carried out in the De Isaaco it is im- 
possible to know, and that impossibility makes it also impossible to judge how 
literally Philo believed that Isaac as the ancestor of the race was the miracu- 
lous son of God. There is at least a possibility that Philo developed the idea 
in a way so closely parallel to the Christian doctrine about the birth of Jesus 
that Christian copyists suppressed the text.’ By Light, Light, pp. 154-55. 

5 Gen. R. 56.4. 16 Sanh. 89b. 

17 Gen. R. 56.3; cf. John 19.17. 

"8 Targum Jer. Gen. 22.14; Gen. R. 56.10. 
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figured in the drama was the offspring of the ass which was 
created during the twilight preceding the first Sabbath of the 
week of creation. Upon it Moses rode when he came to Egypt 
(Ex. 4.20). It will be ridden upon by the Messiah (Zech. 9.9; 
cf. Matt. 21.7)."The altar’was the same one upon which Adam, 
Abel, Cain and Noah sacrificed. When the knife touched 
Isaac’s neck, his soul departed, but when the command re- 
sounded: ‘Lay not thy hand upon the lad’ (Gen. 22.12), his soul 
returned to the body, which is symbolic of a future quickening 
of the dead. The ram, which was to serve as the substitute for 
Isaac, like the ass, was created on the eve of the first Sabbath. 
Sammael again tried to upset the offering of Abraham, but did 
not succeed. The ram was a perfect substitute for Isaac. R. 
Berechiah said: The sweet savour of the ram ascended before 
God as though it were the sweet savour of Isaac.”*° According to 
Hanina b. Dosa, not a part of the ram went to waste. The ashes 
of the parts burnt upon the altar formed the base of the inner 
altar of the sanctuary whereon the expiatory sacrifice was 
brought on the Day of Atonement. Its sinews were used for the 
strings of the harp upon which David played. Its skin served 
Elijah for his girdle, its left horn was blown by God at the 
revelation on Sinai, its right horn — the larger — will be used 
at the future ingathering of Israel’s dispersed, when, ‘‘it shall 
be blown upon the great horn,” etc. (Is. 27.13).7% (This passage 
links the Akeda with Yom Kippur. This connection was favored 
by the Cabbalists.)? These Haggadas seem to indicate that the 
ideas of the sacrifice of Isaac in the light of an atonement for 
the sins of Israel aimed to overcome the claims of Christianity. 
The merit of the sacrifice of Isaac rendered the need of the 
justification through the death of Jesus superfluous.* 


™ Targ. Jer. Gen. 22.9. 120 See Zohar, I, 120b. 

mr PR. E. 31 and notes by Gerald Friedlader; cf. Kasher, Torah Shele- 
mah, p. 904, number 159 and note. 
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during Neilah. See Kimha D’abishuna in Mahzor Roma, ad loc. 

13 Cf. Geiger, op. cit., pp. 170-71. 
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The Targum of Canticles 1.3 claims the merit of the Akeda 
expiated the sin of the Golden Calf. R. Simlai taught that Moses 
expiated that sin; of him the prophet said, ‘He bore the sins of 
many’ who shared in the worship of the Calf, and atoned for 
them by his self-sacrifice.*4 According to P. R. E. 45, when, in 
consequence of the sin of the Golden Calf, God sent the five 
destructive angels, Wrath, Anger, Temper, Destruction and 
Glow of Anger, to destroy Israel, Moses appealed to the Patri- 
archs at the cave of Machpelah for help. Because of their merit, 
three of these angels were restrained, but two still remained as 
a menace. Moses implored God to keep back Destruction for the 
sake of the oath which He swore to the people. God assented, as 
it is said: ‘‘But He, being full of compassion, forgiveth iniquity, 
and destroyeth not’’ (Ps. 78.83). Moses persisted, pleading that 
God hold back also the last one, Glow of Anger, for the sake of 
His great Name (cf. Ex. 32.12). What did Moses do? He dug in 
the earth, in the possession of Gad, a large dwelling place and 
imprisoned Glow of Anger therein.”5 Every time Israel sinned, 
the angel arose and opened his mouth to blow his breath upon 
Israel to destroy it. Hence his name is called Peor, the opener. 
But Moses pronounced God’s Name and brought him down 
beneath the earth. When Moses died, God buried him opposite 
Peor, so that whenever Israel sins and Glow of Anger opens his 
mouth threateningly, he is confronted by the grave of Moses 
and withdraws.’6 Thus in death as in life Moses continues to 
secure atonement for the sin of the Calf. Furthermore, the death 
of all the righteous was believed to effect atonement. To the 
question: why is the section dealing with the death of the sons 
of Aaron (Lev. 16), which was supposed to have occurred on the 
first of Nisan, read on Yom Kippur? the reply is given: to teach 
you that the death of the righteous atones (like Yom Kippur). 
Similarly, the proximity of the account of Miriam’s death to the 
section of the Red Heifer (Num. 19 and 20.1-6) is explained as 


124 Sota I14a. 

125 Cf. Jubil. 48.15. 
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intended to teach that as the ashes of the red heifer cleanse 
Israel from impurity, so the death of the righteous atones for 
Israel’s sins.?27 


E. Ways of Justification 


The striking divergence of the Jewish and Christian conceptions 
of Original Sin comes to a climax in their difference of method in 
overcoming its effects. In Romans 6.2—12, Paul limits the way of 
salvation to mystic union with Christ. As by his death on the 
cross, Christ broke all contact with sin, which is an heritage of 
the first Adam, so the Christian, united with him in baptism, 
parts once and for all with sin, and lives henceforth a reformed 
life dedicated to God. Through baptism, the Christian incorpo- 
rates himself into and identifies himself with Christ. Baptism 
also expresses a series of acts corresponding to the redeeming 
acts of Christ. ‘“Through baptism we have been buried with him 
in death, so that just as he was raised from death to the Father’s 
glory, so, too, we may live a new life. For if we have grown into 
union with him by undergoing a death like his, of course we shall 
do so by being raised to life like him, for we know that our old 
self was crucified with him, to do away with our sinful body, so 
that we might*not be enslaved to sin any longer; for when a 
man is dead he is free from the claim of sin. If we have died with 
Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him.’’ The death of 
Christ, the second Adam, wins for the Christian immunity from 
the consequences of the sin of the first Adam. We have here a 
complete application of the basic idea of the mystery religions 
to Christianity. The believer identifies himself with his god, dies 
with him, and resurrects with him. Though this process must 
be undergone in a moral and spiritual sense, this system has no 
room for the Law, which, according to Paul’s dialectics, only 


77 Jer. Yoma 1.1; Lev. R. 20.12; Zohar, III, 56b. At first the Shekina 
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and did not come down until the day of the dedication of the Tabernacle. 
(Ex. 25.7; Gen. R. 19.7; Num. 12.6). It was named Mishkan Haedut to ‘testify’ 
that God pardoned the sin of the Calf and that the Shekina returned to dwell 
in Israel. Tanh., Pekude, 2, 6. 
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makes for sin, or for any observances whatever (Rom. 7.7—10). 
The Law is superseded by grace.*® 

In contrast to this method, Judaism — despite its doctrine 
of imputed merit — places full responsibility for his salvation 
from sin and from its effects upon the individual person, upon 
his freedom of will, and his good deeds. Pivotal in this viewpoint 
is the doctrine of repentance. Adam and Eve are treated as 
types of penitent sinners in both the Apocrypha and in Rabbinic 
literature.”7? P. R. E. 20 presents Adam praying that his sin be 
removed so that all generations may learn to know that there 
is repentance and that God receives the penitent. Indeed, 
repentance is regarded as one of the seven things that were 
created before the world was called into being.¥° R. Hanina bar 
Hama extols repentance for bringing healing to the world. In 
the view of R. Levi, repentance reaches to the throne of Glory. 
R. Jonathan teaches that repentance hastens the redemption.*3! 
That even the greatest sinner need not despair of being received 
by God is stressed by the example of Manasseh. ‘“‘The Holy One 
rejects no creature, but welcomes every one. The gates are open 
and whoever wishes may enter.’’%3? Repentance directs man to 
a life of righteousness and is associated with prayer and charity 
as means of salvation. 

Another means of overcoming the effects of the fall is circum- 
cision, the sign of the covenant of the Jewish people and God. 
Akiba explains the reference to the ‘covenant’ in Ex. 19.5 as the 
covenant of circumcision and the covenant against idolatry." 
The reference to the flaming sword ‘‘which turneth everyway’’ 
(Gen. 3.24) was taken to be Gehenna, and was set up right 
after the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Eden. It turns upon 
a man and sets him ablaze from head to foot. What instrument 
may save him from its flames? R. Huna says: the sword of 
circumcision (cf. Jos. 5.2). The rabbis maintain: the sword of 


28 Sanday, op. cit., pp. 153 ff. 

9 Book of Adam and Eve 1; 9; 27; 32; Erub. 18b; Ab. Z. 8a; A. R. N.I. 
30 Pes. 54a; Ned. 39ab; Midr. Ps. 90.12. 

131 Yoma 86ab. 
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Torah (cf. Ps. 149.6).%4 R. Eleazar b. Azariah points to the 
contempt in which the Bible holds the lack of circumcision. R. 
Ishmael adds: Great is circumcision, with reference to which the 
word ‘covenant’ is repeated thirteen times (Gen. 17.2-21). R. 
Judah Hanasi says:’Great is circumcision, for despite all the 
commandments which Abraham our father fulfilled, he was not 
called ‘perfect’ until he was circumcised, as it is said ‘Walk 
before Me and be perfect’ (Gen. 17.1). Another opinion is 
expressed that were it not for the covenant of circumcision, God 
would not have created the world.*35 Still another idea is cited 
that circumcision outweighs all the commandments of the Torah, 
also that the covenant of circumcision outweighs the whole 
Torah.*° This is understandable in the light of Paul’s statement 
in Galateans 5.3 that any man who lets himself be circumcised 
is under obligation to obey the whole Law. In opposition to his 
claim that “if you belong to Christ, then you are true descendants 
of Abraham, and his heirs under the promise’’ (Gal. 3.29), 
Judaism emphasized the demand of circumcision of both Jews 
and Proselytes. 

In place of the Christian emphasis on baptism, Rabbinic 
Judaism stressed circumcision as a means of escaping damnation. 
R. Levi teaches that in the future world, Abraham will be seated 
at the door of Gehenna and keep out of it every circumcised 
Jew. What does He do with Jews unduly steeped in sin? He 
removes the foreskin from children that died before they were 
circumcised and places them upon the sinners and causes them 
to go down to Gehenna.*37 P. R. E. 29 states that Abraham was 
circumcised on Yom Kippur. Every year, God looks upon the 
blood of Abraham’s circumcision and pardons the sins of his 
descendants. On the spot on which the blood of his circumcision 
fell the altar of the Temple was built whereon the blood of the 
sacrifices was poured out (cf. Lev. 4.2). By virtue of their circum- 
cision, the prayers of the Jews reach God. R. Eleazar explains the 
repetition of the word ‘b’damayich”’ in Ezek. 16.6 as signifying 


134 Gen. R. 21.9. 

135 Ned. 3.11; Mekilta, Amalek, 3. 

136 Ned. 32a; Midr. Haggadol to Gen. 26.5. 

37 Gen. R. 48.8; cf. Erub. 19a; Tanh., Lech Lecha, 20. 
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that because of the merit of the blood of circumcision and of the 
blood of the paschal lamb, God redeemed Israel from Egypt and 
will redeem them again at the end of the fourth kingdom. 

The idea of the saving power of circumcision is voiced by the 
prayer which the Mohel recites after the operation: ‘‘Praised be 
Thou... who didst sanctify the beloved one (Isaac) from the 
womb (i. e., who was sanctified for this command before birth; 
cf. Gen. 17.19), and hast set a statute in his flesh, and hast 
sealed his offspring with the sign of the holy covenant (Jacob, 
who was believed to have been born circumcised). Therefore, 
because of this, O living God, our portion, ordained the deliver- 
ance from the pit our beloved one of our flesh, for the sake of the 
covenant which Thou hast set in our flesh.’’38 

That the Torah saves from Gehenna is the universal belief 
of the Rabbis. According to the Midrash, when Adam recognised 
that his descendants would perish in Gehenna, he abstained from 
procreation, but on learning that after twenty-six generations 
Israel would receive the Torah, he lived with his wife and raised 
offspring.'39 The Torah is the instrument wherewith God created 
the world. Were it not for the Torah, the world could not abide.*4° 
It is one of the three pillars upon which the Jewish world rests. 

The glorification of the Torah by the Rabbis appears to 
stem from their desire to overcome the antinomism of the 
Church (cf. Rom. 8.3-4; Gal. 5.2 ff.; Heb. 8). The Torah is an 
everlasting possession. The words of Deut. 33.4, ‘‘Moses com- 
manded unto us the Torah, an inheritance of the congregation 
of Jacob,” are explained in the Sifre as ‘‘a heritage for ever.” 
The word morasha — heritage — is read meorasa — betrothed — 
suggesting that the Torah is pledged to Israel for all time.™4 
The scene at Sinai is pictured as a marriage ceremony. ‘“‘God 
received Israel as a bridegroom come forth to meet the bride.’’"4 


138 Tosefta Ber. 7.17; Sab. 137b and Rashi. The Tosafot ad loc. and in 
Menahot 53b cites Rabbenu Tam’s view that this prayer contains references 
to all three Patriarchs. See S. Baer, Abodat Yisrael, p. 582; B. Lewin, Ozar 
Hageonim, Sabbat, pp. 135-36. 

39 Gen. R. 21.9. ™40 Gen. R. 1.1; Sab, 88a. 
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A late Midrash adds: ‘‘and the Torah formed the ketubah, the 
marriage deed.’’™43 The entire generation that heard God’s voice 
at Sinai merited to be like ministering angels.™4 

We noted the saying of R. Johanan that the Torah removed 
from Israel the pollution of the serpent. The Midrash Haggadol 
to Gen. 3.24 (also Targ. Jer., ad loc.) states that the Tree of Life 
which stood in the Garden of Eden was hidden by God, and was 
replaced for Israel by the Torah, which is a tree of life. By 
studying it, by perceiving the wisdom of God and His righteous 
ordinances and laws, by taking them to heart and by practising 
them, one acquires life both in this world and the next. With 
reference to Prov. 2.1 the Midrash observes: The Holy One said 
to Israel at Mt. Sinai: If you will show yourselves worthy of 
laying up and receiving My Torah and observing it, I shall save 
you from three visitations, from the wars of Gog and Magog, 
from the tribulations which will precede the advent of the 
Messiah and from the judgment of Gehenna. (Mekilta, Vayasa, 
5 name these as the reward of observing the Sabbath). And if 
you will treasure the words of the Torah, I shall satisfy you 
of the good that I have stored up for the future.’’ God further 
promised: ‘‘If you engage in the words of Torah, they will save 
you from the way of evil, for they are like a double-edged sword.” 
R. Nehemiah takes the words ‘‘double-edged sword’”’ to mean 
that it bestows life in this world and in the next." 

The Midrash inquires regarding the significance of the use 
of the words ishim and benet adam in Prov. 8.4 (‘‘Unto you, 
O men — ishim —I call, and my voice is to the sons of men 
— benei adam.’’). R. Simeon b. Halafta offers the following 
explanation: If you keep yourselves meritorious and observe the 
Torah, you will be called ishim like Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
who fulfilled the Torah; but if you do not, you will be called 
sons of Adam, who did not keep the Torah and was expelled 
from Eden. Another explanation is that through keeping the 
Torah Israel will be ishim or angels, but if not — they will be 


™43 Al-Nakawa, Menorat Hamaor, III, p. 347 and note by H. G. Enelow. 
™4P,R.E. 41. 
4s Midr. Mishle 2.1, 12; Pesikta R. Kahana, Bahodesh Hashlishi, 37. 
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foolish men." An older Midrash puts it this way: if they engage 
in Torah, they are like angels, but if not, they are like beasts 
and animals that do not know their owner."47 

Deut. 5.26 evoked comments that God said: If it were possible 
to do away with the Angel of Death, I would do so, but the 
decree has been issued long ago. R. Jose remarked: It was upon 
this condition that the Israelites stood at Sinai, viz., that the 
Angel of Death should have no dominion over them, but they 
corrupted their ways and became mortal.'4*® However, if the Torah 
cannot prevent physical death, it helps men overcome spiritual 
death. ‘‘The Torah is the antidote to the Yezer Hara. He who 
takes the words of the Torah to heart is freed from many evil 
thoughts, from the thoughts of hunger, of folly, of fornication 
of the Yezer Hara, etc. When Israel engages in Torah and works 
of lovingkindness, their Yezer is within their power and they 
are not within the power of the Yezer.’’™9 Israel is told: ‘‘Your 
accepting the Torah is accounted to you as if you had never 
sinned.’’s° The prayer ‘‘Let my heart be undivided in Thy 
statutes’ (Ps. 119.80) is interpreted to mean that David asked 
God that when he engages in the Torah the evil Yezer may not 
be permitted to look into his heart and mislead him.’’!5t 

A word must be added about the Day of Atonement. Not 
only were the circumcision of Abraham and the sacrifice of 
Isaac associated with it, but attempts were made to link the 
Torah with Yom Kippur, thus investing it with the greatest 
possible efficacy. P. R. E. 46 informs us that Moses ascended 
to heaven for the second time on Rosh Hodesh Elul. He spent 
forty days on the mount, and descended, carrying the second 
tables of the Law, on the tenth of Tishri. The people immediately 
learnt that it was Yom Kippur. The shofar was sounded, and 
the fast was proclaimed throughout the camp. ‘‘Were it not for 
the Day of Atonement, the world could not stand, for it effects 
reconciliation in this world and in the world to come, as it is said, 


146 Midr. Mishle 8.1. 147 Sifre, Numbers, 119. 
48 Mekilta, Bahodesh, 9. 

49 Kid. 30b; A. R. N., I, 20; Seder Elijah Zutta, r. 
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‘It is a Sabbath of Sabbaths unto you’ (Lev. 16.31); ‘a Sabbath’ 
refers to this world, ‘Sabbaths’ to the world to come. Moreover, 
when all other festivals shall pass away, the Day of Atonement 
will remain, for it effects reconciliations for weighty as well as 
for light offenceS.’’!5?/ 

Sammael pleaded with God to give him dominion over Israel 
as well as over all other nations. God yielded to his entreaty, and 
said: “Behold, thou hast power over them on the Day of Atone- 
ment if they have any sin, but if not thou shalt have no power 
over them.”’ For this reason he is bribed on Yom Kippur (i. er 
by offering a sacrifice to Azazel) in order that he may not inter- 
fere with Israel’s atoning sacrifice to God.'53 Sammael was out- 
witted, and admitted that Israel is as pure from sin as the 
ministering angels in heaven. On Yom Kippur, God hears the 
petitions of Israel rather than the charges of the Accuser, and 
makes atonement for the altar, the sanctuary, the priests and 
the people, both great and small. 

On Yom Kippur, Moses sought to behold the Glory of God. 
The angels were jealous of him and sought to slay him, but God 
Himself protected him with the hollow of His hand (Ex. 33.22). 
As God passed by, Moses beheld the back of the Shekina and 
exclaimed: “O Lord, O Lord, full of compassion!’ (Ex. 34.6), 
and pleaded for the pardon of the iniquities of the people, 
incidental to the worship of the Golden Calf. Had he asked for 
the pardon of all the sins of Israel to the end of all generations, 
God would have granted his plea, for it was a time of good favor 
(cf. Is. 49.8). God assented and said: “I have pardoned according 
to Thy word” (Num. 14.20). 

In contradistinction to the doctrine of atonement in the early 
Church as the means of overcoming the effects of the fall and of 
original sin, R. Akiba taught: ‘“‘Happy are ye, O Israel! Before 


152 Jer. Megil. 1.7, expressing the idea that all festivals will be abolished 
in Messianic times, except Purim. 

83 Midr. Abchir, cited in Yalkut Shimeoni, Gen. 44; Jellinek suggests 
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whom do you purify yourselves and who purifies you? [No 
mediator, but] your Father in heaven, as the prophet states: ‘And 
I will sprinkle clear water upon you, and ye shall be clean’ (Ezek. 
36.25). Similarly, [God is referred to as] Mikveh (literally, hope, 
but by a word play here construed as a ritual bath) of Israel 
(Jer. 14.8). As the ritual bath purifies the unclean, so the Holy 
One blessed be He cleanses Israel.’”54 Though God’s grace 
abounds, man must work out his own salvation. R. Isaac com- 
ments on the word va’asitem (‘‘and ye shall make a burnt offer- 
ing’) in Numbers 29.2 that ‘‘God said to Israel: ‘A su teshubah, re- 
pent during these ten days of penitence between Rosh Hashanah 
and Yom Kippur, and I shall purify you on Yom Kippur and 
recreate you as a new creature.’’55 


5. A MODERN APPRAISAL 


What significance may be attached by moderns to these searching 
efforts to penetrate the mystery of the persistence and diffusion 
of moral evil? The scientific study of the Bible excludes the 
acceptance of the Paradise story as ‘‘in some sense a veil of 
man’s spiritual history,’’ except in a homiletical way. Instead of 
being a divinely inspired answer to the eternal riddle, it forms 
an attempt on the part of an ancient thinker in Israel to deal 
with the troublesome facts of pain and death from the standpoint 
of the early religion of Jahwism, much on the order in which 
thinkers in Babylonia, Persia, Greece and even among primitive 
peoples dealt with them in the light of their respective religions. 
It differs from them chiefly in the deeper moral consciousness 
with which it views life. Possibly not without justice it was taken 
to reflect a phase of man’s moral and spiritual experience. By 
virtue of his endowment of reason, which distinguished him 
from the animals around him, man was free to choose between 
good and evil. His freedom created a spiritual conflict within 
him. Temptation, which ever trails freedom, lured him on. 
Yielding to it, he involved himself in sin by disobeying God, thus 


84 Yoma 8.9. 
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bringing on himself the penalty of mortality. However, he did 
not forfeit his original gifts of reason and of freedom. Ever 
confronted by choices between obeying and disobeying the 
Divine behest, he may range himself on the side of God or rebel: 
against Him. Sin represents man’s rebellion against His Creator, 
the disregard of His will of right and of holiness, and, the pursuit 
of his pleasures. In consequence, conscience was awakened 
within him, and he began to hear the voice of God within his 
soul condemning his actions and filling him with shame and 
with guilt. 

Does this story warrant the belief in the propagation of sin 
as an inheritance ofthe race from Adam or the total corruption 
of man’s physical and spiritual nature? Our investigation shows 
that the conclusions drawn from it by both Christianity and 
Judaism are without foundation. Tennant writes: ‘‘It is most 
doubtful whether the idea of original or inherited sin occurs in 
Holy Scriptures and that St. Paul made use of the conception of 
the imputation of Adam’s sin, or of the solidarity of the race, in 
some undefined way, in the Fall of our first parent is...no 
reason why the Church to-day should take the somewhat inci- 
dental utterances on the subject as the basis of its doctrine of 
human nature. The fictitious importance assigned by theology, 
in its most scholastic and artificial periods, to the doctrines of 
the Fall and Original Sin, is an accident of history, not the out- 
come of the necessary development of the Faith." 

Rabbinic Judaism, too, bound as it was to the text of Genesis, 
did not always recognize the naturalness of death and of physical 
suffering and regarded them as penalties imposed upon mankind 
on account of Adam’s transgression. However, its moral realism 
kept it from the quagmires into which Pauline Christianity fell. 
For all the artificiality of their methods of biblical interpreta- 
tion and for all the tenuousness of their ideas regarding imputed 
guilt and merit, the Rabbis bravely championed the dignity of 
human nature and consistently upheld the justice of God. While 
dwelling upon the striking changes that came upon Adam in 
consequence of his disobedience, they avoid the thought that 
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he lost his divine image and his mental capacities or that he for- 
feited his freedom of choice between good and evil. Even the 
more mystic among them, who admit that “‘the pollution of 
the serpent”’ infected humanity, refuse to consider human nature 
as hopelessly corrupted. The ‘‘broken channels’’ of divine grace 
can be repaired by repentance, good works, and Torah. Spirit- 
ually every person enjoys complete autonomy. Against the 
despairing view of human nature as vitiated and depraved, 
Judaism consistently pointed to the divine capacities and endow- 
ments of man. Rejecting also the Greek idea of the corruption 
of matter, it taught that not only the soul but the body as well 
is God’s handiwork. Haneshama lach vehaguf pa‘alach. The 
capacity for goodness inheres in man as the bearer of the divine 
likeness. 

The universality of moral evil, which fills the world with grief 
derives from no mythical fall of a mythical father of the race in 
a mythical Paradise, but rather from man’s slow advance in the 
scale of humanity. His appetites and impulses, which he carries 
within him as a member of the biological kingdom, have not yet 
been sufficiently mastered and subjected to religious and ethical 
purposes. However, it is gratuitous to call his heritage of in- 
stincts and passions a heritage of sin. It isa normal and necessary 
part of human nature, without which life could not go on. With 
the Rabbis we may speak of the Yezer as a neutral endowment, 
which we ourselves turn into good or into evil. Our instinctual 
responses and cravings become evil when they are permitted to 
run wild and to grow into lusts for pleasure, for glory or for 
, Power in disregard of reason and of social well-being. No inherited 
and ineradicable taint keeps the soul from virtue. Man never 
was vitiated to the point of losing his divine likeness or his 
ability to partake of God’s grace. Sin springs from the mind and 
the will of man, from his weakness and ignorance. Salvation 
comes to him not through the mythical death of a divine savior 
on a cross or through magical rites and sacraments, whether 
they be baptism or circumcision, but through the resolute direc- 
tion of his heart and mind away from darkness toward the light 
of God, through heeding the divine imperatives of personal and 
social duty, of goodness and of truth. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF JEREMIAH AND THE 
MEANING OF PRAYER 


SHELDON H/BLANK, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


HEN methods of form criticism are applied to the Jere- 
mianic confessions it can be observed that six of the seven 
usually enumerated fit into a single pattern, though two of the 
six lack the last of the elements which make up this pattern. 
The pattern is that of prayer and the answer to prayer and the 
origin of the pattern is to be found in the law court. 

The approach to the discovery of the pattern is by way of the 
questions: Who is speaking? and to whom? In three brief but 
significant passages God is speaking, and He is addressing Jere- 
miah (11.21-23; 12.5, and 15.19-21). In a fourth, which has 
much in common with these three, although Jeremiah is speak- 
ing he addresses his words, as it were, to himself, himself answer- 
ing himself (20.11). In a fifth, more extended passage (the whole 
of the confession in chapter 20, verses 14 to 18) the prophet 
addresses no one in particular; this confession is an agonized 
cry, without direction, ineffectual. In a sixth similarly irrational 
short word in 15.10 Jeremiah bitterly addresses his mother. 
Otherwise throughout the confessions Jeremiah speaks to God. 

If we disregard only the bitter word of the harassed prophet 
to his mother and the undirected cry which concludes chapter 20, 
the confessions are made up of words addressed by Jeremiah to 
God and of God’s response to his words, one of which responses 
is conveyed by the prophet to himself. 

When one addresses words to God this is what we call 
“prayer,” and when God responds to such words we call this 
His answer to prayer. If we except the one confession and the 
one line of a second, then we may correctly describe the confes- 
sions as prayer and the answer to prayer. Four of the six con- 
fessions, which remain when an exception is made of the seventh, 
fit this pattern completely. Two are incomplete in the sense that 
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The six prayers thus isolated have a common purpose. Their 
purpose is to influence God in favor of Jeremiah and against his 
adversaries. This purpose pervades all of the several elements 
which make up the prayers and produces a unity in diversity. 
“In diversity” because, when the prayers are examined further 
as to their form, different elements may be observed. Although 
at times their common purpose obscures their boundaries three 
elements can be distinguished. The major elements are narrative 
and plea; and an occasional third element, for want of a better 
term, may be called an expression of confidence. 

The narrative describes to God the treacherous conduct of 
Jeremiah’s adversaries, with the purpose of influencing God to 
punish them; and it also describes the unimpeachable conduct 
of the prophet himself, with the purpose of influencing God in 
his favor. The plea, which has the same double purpose and is 
distinguishable only formally from the narrative, demands jus- 
tice: either through the punishment of Jeremiah’s adversaries 
or by way of more suitable treatment of his own person. For- 
mally again, the plea may be either direct or indirect. The 
direct plea is an imperative: ‘Do!’ or ’’Desist!’”” The indirect 
plea is a rhetorical question or it is an accusation, either of which 
is so pointed that an answer must be forthcoming. The third 
occasional element, the expression of confidence, is a brief state- 
ment similarly motivated and scarcely distinguishable from the 
defense narrative; it is an attempt to influence God by praise 
and by throwing oneself upon His mercy. 

These three elements, formally diverse but with a common 
purpose, in their combination make up the prayers which, with 
four answers, constitute all but one of the Jeremianic confessions. 
The answers follow upon the prayers and take cognizance of the 
several elements therein. Except that the answer follows the 
prayer the order of the elements within the pattern is flexible 
and the language free. 

The pattern of the confessions, as revealed in this preliminary 
description, strongly suggests the law court as its source. In the 
confessions we observe a man claiming the right to appear be- 
fore a higher authority and present his case. We see this man 
in that presence condemning his adversaries and protesting his 
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innocence. He pleads and challenges, and demands justice. 
Then he appears to await the verdict, which, for the most part, is 
forthcoming. 

Not the form of the confessions only but the language also 
suggests the lawecourt. Jeremiah addresses God as a p1¥ BDIW — 
‘‘a righteous judge”’ (11.20). He refers to his affair as a 279 — “a 
case at law:” °27 nx »md: pbx — “I have laid my case before 
Thee” (11.20). He refers to his adversaries not merely as his 
persecutors (B74, 15.15; 17.18)? but more pointedly as his 
antagonists, here employing the word °2°7 (18.19) which has 
unmistakable juridical connotations. The word oywn appears 
to be used in 12.1 in the sense of persons who should receive arf 
adverse verdict. In this same verse Jeremiah as much as tells us 
that this is a legal matter: 7m 7278 D’vEwD, “I must lay certain 
cases before Thee.’’ 

Jeremiah in his prayers appears as the defendant. And he 
argues his own case before God even as he does before the princes 
and people when defending himself against the accusation of 
sedition in 26.12-15. Perhaps the clearest analogy is with the 
situation described in Deut. 19.16-19a — the procedure in a 
case where a man is called upon to defend himself in court against 
the accusations of false witnesses.‘ Just as there the penalty to 
be meted out to the false witness is the penalty which would 
have met the accused had the case gone against him, so in the 
confession in Chapter 11 God the judge decrees death for the men 
of Anathoth who with their accusations were contriving the 
death of Jeremiah. 


It is not necessary to read *mbi from >ba, as some suggest, comparing 
Ps. 37.5; the meaning is not “I have entrusted my cause” but “‘I have stated 
(lit. revealed — 753) my case’’ — cf. 49.10; Ps. 98.2 and Hos. 2.12 (with »»y>) 
and, especially, Ezek. 16.37 (with bx). In 15.10 Jeremiah refers to himself as 
an 2°79 wR. 

2 Cf. Ps. 35.1 and 3. 

3 Compare the unintentional manslayer, who appears before the gates of 
a city of refuge to claim the right of asylum and protests his innocence of mur- 
der; cf. Josh. 20.4: P27 AS WAN VyA pT uns3a IAT Vy ayw nna Wy). 

4In v. 17 the words '"» 199 and 1 o:D7- are probably secondary; and in 
v. 19a onwy) appears to be a substitute for an original wy) (cf. n. 16). 
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God’s response is twice introduced by the word 19), ‘‘there- 
fore” (11.21; 15.19), just such a word as we would expect of a 
judge about to pronounce his verdict on the basis of the argu- 
reent he has heard: presented.’ 

The conception that God hears cases and judges them is, of 
course, not foreign to the Bible. It is related to such dominant 
ideas of biblical Judaism as the covenant between God and 
Israel, the moral nature of God, and God’s ethical demands, 
especially His demand for justice. The mythology of the New 
Year’s ritual, according to which God is thought to hold court 
annually and to judge mankind is similar, as is the Judgment 
Day of biblical eschatology. It is as a corollary of God’s moral 
nature that He is the warder of contracts, that they are often 
solemnized in His ‘‘presence” and that He serves as a lasting 
“‘witness”’ to the terms thereof.® 

Specific evidence that God was thought to be the judge is 
supplied by such expressions as 472) °y2 '» ypw: “May the Lord 
judge between me and thee” (Gen. 16.5)? and by other, more 
revealing passages, in which God is represented not only as one 
who determines upon the offender but also as the one who exacts 
the penalty for the offense, e. g.: Joo "» "npn FPA ya" BEY 
42 man xb vm: “The Lord judge between thee and me and the 
Lord avenge me on thee but let not my hand be upon thee” 
(I Sam. 24.12);8 or the confident word of the Eved Yahveh in 
Isa. 50.8-ga: 

DID 3p 
TH? W9YI Na? 1? 
»y wy yawn Spa 
Wy YY NT 7D % “Wy? ‘2 8 ya 


’ Cf. Gen. 4.15 and 30.15 for replies to an argument, introduced by 339. 

6 Cf. Gen. 31.46-53; Josh. 24.21-27; I Sam. 12.5; 20.23: Jer. 34.15-18; 
42.5, and the invocation of God’s curse upon one who breaks an oath, as sug- 
gested by the frequent formula: ... 08 or 19) onde > avy? mp. 

7Cf. Gen. 31.53: ra wow Tym) *mdy) anTaK abs; Judg. 11.27: wow 
poy 72 par Sew oa pa on ww. 

® Cf. IT Sam. 24.15: J) "VW 939 AR 3 RW qraora vee pay apm; 
I Sam. 25.39: 933 nyt nN) ay wn tay AN baa PD ADIN 39 AN 39 WR” 2 
WRB”? Dvr. 
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“‘Near at hand is He who will give me the favorable ver- 
dict. 

Who dares oppose Me? Let us together stand (before the 
Judge). 

Who has litigation with me? Let him approach. 

Lo, the Lord will aid me; who is he who can make me out 
the guilty one.”’ 


The Eved confidently states what Jeremiah only dares to ask 
for.9 

The idea of God as judge appears to have been reflected in 
practice. Cases were brought to the sanctuary and God’s judg- 
ment sought, as can be inferred, for example, from Ex. 22.8: 
yd ow obw onbds yew Wwe .ow 737 8p ondbs7 oy: “Unto 
the Lord shall come the case of both. He whom the Lord will 
sentence shall pay the other double.’ Decisions rendered by 
the Urim and Tummim or the ephod were regarded as divine 
decisions; and sanctuary priests functioned as judges. 

Now the terms which are employed in passages which reflect 
the concept of God as judge do not differ from the terms em- 
ployed in references to ordinary human courts. Accordingly 
it is argued that the language which a man used when, in prayer, 
he appealed to God as judge, corresponded to the language of 


9 Cf. Isa. 54.17: *ywan wewod qnx orpn jw bor ndx> xb poy axv b> 53 
(-scil. “with God’s aid’); Ps. 37.33: wawna uy xd) ya ary? xd; and 
Ps. 35.23 f.; 43.1; Lam. 3.59. 

It is possible that a trial by ordeal is involved. An ordeal prodecure in 
the sanctuary (for the woman accused of adultery) is described in Num. 
5.18-28. Since the decision in a trial by ordeal was, no doubt, thought to come 
from God, the ordeal is an example of His presumed activity as judge. — 
I Ki. 8.31 f. also alludes to a legal procedure in the sanctuary: ROM "WN NS 
youn ans) mm naa qnarm 15> (or mde) nbx gar aindand mds 1a svn nyt wr 
inpts> 1b nnd pax praxndy wera i979 nnd yor ywond qqay nx nope mwy) own. 
Cf. also Ex. 23.7b (if the text is correct): yw7 psx xo and Jethro’s advice to 
Moses in Ex. 18.19: onan bx ovata nx ans nxam ober di oyd ans an. 

= Cf. Deut. 25.1; pT¥T M8 IP TXM DEY) VW DN Iwan OVI 3:37 WT 2 
_.. porn ns wr; Ex. 18.16: ya) ws pa nese °>s (or a1) 8a aT On? mT 7D 
mya; IT Sam. 15.3 f.: 20 w op... Toon ngo 7d px yow) orman oraw 737 ANT 
ynptsm vow 271d am we wr b> sa? dyr poxa wey, and Deut. 19.16-19a 
(above, n. 4). 
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a man defending himself before a human court, and that this is 
particularly evident in the prayers of Jeremiah. 

: These analogies between the confessions and the law court, 

Broth as to procedure and as to language, striking though they 
be, do not lead to the conclusion that the scene of the drama 
which unfolds itself in the confessions‘s the law court or that 
the confessions are court records of cases involving Jeremiah. 
The confessions are prayers and the answers to prayers. The 
prayers are addressed to God and it is God who responds. The 
similarity is no more than linguistic and formal. But the form 
of the confessions is manifestly juridical. 

We may not overlook, in this connection, the suggestion of 
Eissfeldt (Eznleitung in das Alte Testament, Tiibingen, 1934, 
p. 129) that Jeremiah patterned his confessions (consciously or 
unconsciously) on a customary cult procedure. Eissfeldt assumes 
the existence of a professional group which he designates ‘‘cult 
prophets.” Prayers similar to those which make up the major 
portion of the confessions were, he suggests, spoken in the pres- 
ence of these officiants who then responded, answering for God 
the prayer directed to Him by the individual or the community. 
Eissfeldt does not seem to mean that the prayer portions of the 
Jeremianic confessions were spoken before cult prophets (which 
would be extremely improbable in view of Jeremiah’s hostility 
to the professional prophets) nor does he appear to say that the 
answers which conclude some of these confessions were spoken 
by the cult prophets in whose presence the prophet prayed. He 
implies no more than that Jeremiah patterned his confessions 
on a customary cult procedure of prayer and response, himself 
replying to himself as from God whose word since his youth he 
had articulated. 

And so, although this suggestion may not be overlooked, it 
does not actually stand opposed to our proposition. If such a 
cult procedure is to be postulated this cult procedure itself, as 
this analysis suggests, is patterned on the juridical process, 
according to which the litigant lays his case before the judge, 
makes his plea and awaits the verdict. If such a cult procedure 
were to be postulated it would be necessary to determine at 
what time it arose before answering the further question: whether 
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the form of Jeremiah’s confessions derives directly from the 
cult and ultimately from the juridical process or whether directly 
from the juridical process. Directly or ultimately the form of 
the confessions goes back to the law courts.” 


% With some hesitancy it is proposed that tefillah, the common biblical 
term for ‘“‘prayer,’”’ has a basic meaning related to thé presentation of a case 
before God as judge, as in the confessions. 

That the root 6», from which the noun is. derived, has something to do 
with judging or deciding seems beyond question. In Deut. 32. 31 the phrase 
o5*5> yas) means “‘even in the estimation of our enemies,” ‘‘our enemies 
(serving) as judges.” In the phrase o>*>p3 jnn in Ex. 21.22 the or*>p seem, 
as Julian Morgenstern suggests (‘‘The Book of the Convenant, Part II,” 
HUCA Vol. VII, note 70), to be umpires who adjudicate the claim. The word 
mop is parallel to nxy in Isa. 16.3 and might mean “‘counsel.”’ The word 7x7 
in Isa. 28.7 is a proper description of the function of the preceding x’3) and 
the parallelism suggests the pairing of m5 with the }n>, probably in his 
capacity as judge. In Job 31.11 we should probably read *»95 piy as in v. 28 
and the phrase in both verses seems to mean “‘a transgression to be con- 
demned,”’ i. e. ‘adjudged reprehensible.” Whereas the ‘‘counsel”’ in Isa. 16.3 
is friendly, the judgment here is adverse; so, too, in Ps. 106.30 where the verb 
occurs: 9951 omy» Toy. The reference is clearly to the action of Phineas in 
Num. 25.7 f.: 02” nN¥ IPT...837 172 MDI Np AIA WNo op, where he 
appears as judge and executioner in one. On the other hand, in Ezek. 16.52 
the verb again seems to imply a favorable rather than an adverse judgment. 
The words with which the verse opens are practically identical with those 
which conclude the verse, the only significant difference being that 7p7x (as 
the word must be read) stands, at the end of the verse, in place of the preced- 
ing nbbvp. If these are synonyms, n?72 means “You made (them, in contrast 
with yourself) appear innocent” (cf. Jer. 3.11), “You obtained their acquittal.” 
The verb is here followed by the preposition 9. This may be the meaning of 
the verb in its only other occurrence in the pi‘el in I Sam. 2.25. The text in 
this passage is not beyond question. The two parts of the balanced sentence 
correspond so precisely that the verbs in the original form of the sentence 
probably corresponded equally well with both verbs in the pi'el followed by 
the preposition, and the sentence read: 


omds 15 555) wd worn NOM ON 
2b 5559 oy ww nor? 2D oN 


“If one man sins against another, God may obtain his acquittal (i. e. show 
him mercy and withhold the penalty); but if a man sins against God, who 
then can obtain his acquittal?” 

The word “‘probably’’ appears too frequently in this note for any conclu- 
sion based thereon to be more than a conjecture. But the considerations lead 
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Jeremiah’s narrative is the presentation of his case. As is the 
way of an advocate, no doubt he overstates the case against his 
accusers and protests overmuch his own merit. His plea is his de- 
mand for justice, and here again he may — in the manner of 
an advocate — be asking for more than he expects. The few 
phrases expressing Jeremiah’s faith in God and His mercy, or 
appealing, if one may so speak, to God’s vanity, are again such 
words as might be spoken to a human judge by one who hopes 
for a favorable judgment. 

The narrative element in the prayers needs little comment. 
That Jeremiah’s misery is not imaginary Baruch’s record amply 
testifies. We cannot doubt that the prophet is describing reality 
when he presents his case. But we might well ask why he lays 
these facts before God. It is not that God is uninformed. 

Unlike a human judge, God, the p7x vw of the confessions, 
is aware in advance of the circumstances which the prophet sets 
forth in his prayer. God is a Judge who ‘‘examines the reins and 
the heart” (aby nvb> jna, 11.20).8 It is not Jeremiah who is 
informing God; God first revealed to him a part, at least, of his 
knowledge of the treachery of his supposed friends. “God in- 
formed me™ and now I know it,” he says. ‘“‘Then didst Thou 


at least to the conjecture that, basically, the verb form >bsnmb means, first, 
“to defend oneself” (before the judge) and, then, ‘‘to intercede for another.” 
“to speak in his defense,” and that, etymologically, the noun non means “‘a 
defense plea”’ (cf. Ps. 109.7). The variety of meanings attaching to the reflexive 
verb and the noun in the Bible makes it clear that they soon developed the 
general significance of ‘‘to pray’’ and “prayer,’’ whatever their etymology 
may be. (This note was written before I discovered that I. Goldziher made 
a similar proposal in Abhandlungen zur Arabischen Philologie, Leiden, 1896, 
I, p. 36, n. 1, referred to in M. Buttenwieser, The Psalms, Chicago, 1938, 
P- 747, note to Ps. 109.7. Goldziher states: “Ich denke, [nbn] ist urspriinglich 
die Anrufung Gottes als Richter gegen erlittene Unbill. bssnn ware denn 
eigentlich so viel wie ‘Gottes Richterspruch fiir sich fordern, Gott als Richter 
(5°55) gegen erlittene Unbill anrufen.’ Daraus hat sich dann der allgemeinere 
Begriff ‘Gebet’ entwickelt.’’) 

*» The variant of this verse in 20.12 is certainly no improvement. Perhaps 
the writer of 20.12 was influenced by Ps. 11.5 and I Sam. 16.7. — The idea 
of 11.20 is repeated in 12.3 and 17.10 — the latter passage probably not by 
Jeremiah. 

™4 Or: “Thou, O God, didst inform me,” reading *Iny71n because of the 
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show me what they were doing.”’ ‘“‘I was an innocent victim led 
to the slaughter, not knowing what they devised against me’”’ 
11.18 f.). He says: “Thou knowest, O Lord, that they planned 
my death” (18.23a) and he even quotes God’s revelation of their 
perfidy and His‘warning against their flattery: ‘Even your 
brothers and those in your father’s house, even they have de- 
ceived you; even they have declaimed loudly against you. Trust 
them not though they flatter you”’ (12.6). (Cf. also 11.21, a nar- 
rative portion of God’s answer: ‘‘the men of Anathoth who seek 
your life, saying ‘Thou shalt not prophecy in the name of God 
lest thou die at our hands.’ ”’) 

Similarly when speaking in his own defense in narrative pas- 
sages protesting his innocence, Jeremiah seems more to be re- 
minding God of what is already known to Him than to be 
speaking as one presenting new evidence to the court. 151, he 
says, ‘‘Remember how I have waited on Thee, to speak on their 
behalf to avert Thine anger from them’’ (18.20). To this Judge 
that searches the reins and the hearts he says: ‘And Thou, 
O Lord, knowest me; Thou seest me and searchest my heart 
(which is) with Thee” (12.3a). And again: ‘Thou knowest what 
comes from my lips; it is ever before Thee” (17.16)."S 

Since, then, it is not because he thinks God uninformed that 
he presents these facts, another explanation must be sought. 
And the explanation is near at hand. The presence of this element 
was necessitated by the form. Such evidence would naturally be 
presented before a human judge. The fact that this is not a 
court scene in reality but a prayer makes possible the attribu- 
tion to the Judge of advance knowledge; but the ultimate back- 
ground of court procedure necessitates the inclusion of the 
narrative element. 


parallel min. — The conjunction with which v. 18 begins must be omitted 
with the LXX. 

3 In the confession in Ch. 15, v. 15 follows directly upon v. 11 when the 
verses 12-14 are recognized as a corrupt and misplaced repetition of 17.1, 3 f. 
The words ny ans at the beginning of v. 15 actually form the conclusion of 
vy. 11, for a treatment of which verse see below, n. 24. Appended to v. 11 they, 
too, serve to remind God of what He must know — that Jeremiah has inter- 
ceded with him on behalf of the people He has rejected. 
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And its inclusion in a prayer, as an integral part of the 
prayer, has psychological signifiance. In the guise of presenting 
his case the prophet analyzes for himself his situation. He clarifies 
it in his mind; he “‘talks it out.”’ 

At times the plea, the second element in the prayers, is direct 
and the suitability of the term “‘plea’’ is beyond question. Here 
the verbs are uniformly imperatives, jussives, or cohortatives. 
The direct plea occurs in passages in which Jeremiah asks that 
he be treated with forbearance and mercy, pleads for God’s favor: 


“‘Heal me, O Lord, and I shall be healed; 
Save me, and I shall be saved”’ (17.142). 


“Be not a ruin unto me” (17.174). 
“Being long-suffering, take not my life’ (15.15b). 


It occurs, likewise, in those passages in which he calls down 
God’s vengeance upon his persecutors: 


‘‘O let me see Thy vengeance upon them”’ (11.20b). 


‘Deliver them as sheep to the slaughter; 
Prepare them for the day of slaughter’’ (12.3b). 


“Bring upon them the day of evil, 
And destroy them with a double destruction” (17.18b). 


“Deliver up their children to famine, 

And give them over into the power of the sword: 

And let their wives be bereft of children and widowed; 

And let their husbands be slain of death 

And their sons smitten of the sword in battle. 

Let a cry be heard from their houses, 

When thou bringest a troop suddenly upon them”’ 
(18.21-22Aa). 

“Forgive not their iniquity, 

Nor let their sin be blotted out from Thy sight; 

But let them be made to stumble before Thee. 

Deal with them in the time of Thine anger” (18.23b). 


It occurs finally, in passages in which the prophet combines his 
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request on his own behalf with his demand for the divine punish- 
ment of his opponents: 


“‘Remember me, and think of me, and avenge me on my 
persecutors”’ (15.15a). 


“Let them be ashamed that persecute me, but let not 
me be ashamed; 
Let them be dismayed, but let not me be dismayed”’ 


(¥7238)) 


One passage which may indeed belong to this category forms at 
the same time a link between the narrative and the plea: 


““Give heed to me, O Lord, 
And hearken to the voice of them that contend with 
me’’ (18.19). 


Here the prophet appears to be saying to the heavenly Judge: 
“Observe that such and such have been my conduct and my 
demeanor, and thus and thus the words and works of them that 
I accuse. Consider now and determine who is in the right and 
who deserve the fury of Thy rebuke.’’ So understood this pas- 
sage, also, points to the court-room as the ultimate source of 
the language and form of the confessions. 

So, too, does the demand for God’s vengeance. It is notable 
that Jeremiah nowhere in these confessions asks for the power 
to avenge himself. He asks only (in words gory enough, to be 
sure) that the Judge exercise justice and execute His sentence 
upon the guilty. (That it was the duty of the judge in Jeremiah’s 
time to execute his sentence is clear from the wording of Deut. 
25.2).%° Perhaps Jeremiah steps out of his role as self-advocate 
in that he makes bold to instruct the court as to the sentence; 


6 The expression 19> w2m wawa yam is not natural Hebrew. ‘And the 
judge shall cause him to lie down and be beaten in his presence”’ is a forced 
translation. The proper subject of 1197), as of 19m, is vpwnm: “the judge shall 
smite him.’ The word 115 appears to be an erroneous gloss added at a time 
when the custom had changed and the judge was no longer responsible for 
executing his sentence, or when it appeared to a reader to be beneath the 
judge’s dignity himself to beat the culprit.— Similarly in Deut. 19.19 an 
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but, if he does, this may for all we know have been the custom 
in those days. This much is evident: he asks only that God take 
the matter in hand, clear the innocent and punish the guilty. 
(God’s reply will demonstrate that even this is too much.) 

The plea of the prophet is not always as direct as it is in the 
foregoing passages. At times it is a plea by implication only — 
in the form of a bold rhetorical question or in the form of an 
accusation — neither of which may go unanswered. 

When (in 12.1) Jeremiah asks his insistent ym» — Why?, he 
is not posing the eternal query. He is not asking an idle question 
in a vacuum. When he asks: “‘Why does the way of guilty men 
prosper? Why are all they secure that deal treacherously?” the 
overtones of the words are indignation. The “guilty men’’ who 
“deal treacherously”’ are not persons in general; they are indi- 
viduals known to the prophet, of whose treachery against his 
own person he has recently become aware, of whose guilt he is 
convinced, and whom now he accuses before the bar of divine 
justice. God knows well their deeds; in fact it is He who is the 
source of the prophet’s knowledge thereof. He knows, as well, 
their motives, since He ‘‘searches the reins and the heart.’’ He 
who warns Jeremiah: “‘trust them not though they flatter thee’ 
is surély not deceived when they flatter Him. Surely God does 
not need to be told: “Although Thou art near in their mouth 
Thou art far from their reins.” Yet God, for Jeremiah, is a 
righteous Judge bound to do justice. So, when in his indignation 
Jeremiah asks: ‘‘Why does the way of guilty men prosper? Why 
are all they secure that deal treacherously?”’ in reality he affirms . 
that justice has miscarried, that God has proved untrue to His * 
own nature. The question is challenge, accusation, and demand 
in one. The only acceptable answer would be action, not words. 
Jeremiah already knows that God is just. It is to God’s justice 


original wy) seems to have been altered to produce the present reading on-wy) 
(cf. n. 4). The change from the third person wm in v. 18 to the second per- 
son on'wy) is awkward and unnatural. Also here, according to the earlier form 
of the law, the judges execute their sentence. In Deut. 17.7 the witnesses, who 
must themselves cast the first stone (cf. also Deut. 13.10), parallel the judges 
who execute their own sentence. (The obvious effect of this procedure is to 
add to the responsibility of witnesses and judges.) 
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that he appeals. The question, though a question, is quite as 
much of a plea as are the bitter imperatives which follow: ‘‘De- 
liver them as sheep to the slaughter; prepare them for the day 
of slaughter” (12.3b).%7 

The second plea.in the form of a rhetorical question is 18.20a. 
When Jeremiah asks: “Is good to be rewarded with evil?” this 
question, too, is to be understood only in its context. The ‘“‘good”’ 
which the prophet has in mind is immediately specified; it is his 
efforts to avert God’s wrath from those who have now become 
his accusers (v. 20b). And he does not leave us long in doubt as 
to the evil with which his beneficence has been rewarded. These 
very beneficiaries of my generosity, he says, now “‘have digged 
a pit to take me and hid snares for my feet’’ (v. 22b). The only 
answer which his question demands is a rectification of the woe- 
fully apparent injustice. ‘‘Is good to be rewarded with evil?” is 
no less a plea than are the direct words near the end of the con- 
fession: ‘‘Forgive not their iniquity, nor let their sin be blotted 
out from Thy sight”’ (v. 23). 

There are three such rhetorical questions in the confessions 
and the third is this: ‘‘Why must my pain be perpetual, and my 
wound incurable, refus’ -~ to heal?’ (15.18). The context of the 
question proves that tue pain and the wound are not of the 
flesh; the pain and the wound are symbols only of the anguish 
of Jeremiah’s spirit. And the source of this anguish appears to 
be his inability to let go of God. The only answer God can give 
is to dismiss him from His service. It is for release that he here 
appeals — not directly, to be sure, but by implication. And the 
implication is strengthened by what immediately follows — an 
accusation so bold and offensive that it cannot go unanswered. 


17 Effective use is made of the rhetorical question in the prayers in Jer. 14. 
Note that the questions in 14.8 and ga are followed by the negative imperative 
at the end of v. 9 and those in v. 19 by the same construction in v. 21. Cf. also 
Judg. 6.13 and I Ki. 17.20. 

8 The words wp AMw 17D °D in v. 20 are a repetition, slightly varied, of 
the words 119995 amw 179 *> in v. 22. They appear to have been added to v. 20 
by a reader who noted that, although the word 721% in that verse is imme- 
diately defined, the word my remains unexplained until v. 22. The gloss is 
correct, but it is a gloss. 
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The accusation is the alternative form of the indirect plea. 
There are three examples in the confessions of the accusation, 
and one of these follows immediately upon the rhetorical ques- 
tion: ‘‘Why must my pain be perpetual, and my wound incurable, 
refusing to heal?” It reads: ‘‘Thou art unto me verily as a de- 
ceptive stream; as waters that cannot be relied on.”’» And the 
second example is found in 20.7, at the beginning of a confession: 
“Thou hast enticed me, O Lord, and I was enticed; Thou hast 
overpowered me and prevailed.” Both of these passages have, 
indeed, the form of narrative, and it is only the challenging 
nature of what they say which suggests their classification as 
pleas by implication. Remember that the accusing words are 
addressed to God as the warder of justice. These accusations 
are declarative sentences — the verbs are in the indicative — 
but they have the sting of commands. 

The third accusation is a passage upon which our considera- 
tions cast new light. It is the opening words of the confession 
in chapter 12: [MS 7278 DvDwD IX pds IND” ANS py. The 
verb 2°7 describes the contest between two litigants before a 
judge and the noun p7x designates the one who is awarded the 
favorable judgment. Desperately the prophet says: though he 
knows in advance one must lose his case who enters into litiga- 
tion with God he cannot refrain from speech: ‘“Thou wilt prove 
the pty O Lord, if I dispute with Thee; nevertheless I must lay 
certain cases before Thee.’’ These words are an accusation and 
God is the accused. He is accused and judge in one. Just as a 
human judge must recognize the higher authority of the law 
which he administers, so God the divine judge does not stand 
above the principle of justice. When Jeremiah (like Job in a 
later century) calls upon God to defend Himself he is appealing 
over God to that Law which God as judge must administer 
without partiality. ‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth act 
justly?’’ (Gen. 18.25). 

For a full understanding of the prayers of Jeremiah the 


9 For a similar accusation cf. Jer. 4.10. Here Jeremiah quotes the deluded 
prophets (rd. 19s) as a continuation of 1>n° in v. 9) who accuse God of having 
deceived them. Cf. also Ex. 5.22-6.1. 
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answers are as significant as the prayers themselves. In three 
of the confessions, as we noted at the outset, there can be no 
doubt that the verses with which they conclude were under- 
stood by Jeremiah as God’s answer to his prayer, which in each 
precedes. In two%of these an introductory formula: “Therefore 
thus hath God said”’ (11.21 and 15.19), removes all doubt and 
in the third (12.5) the words are clearly addressed to the prophet 
by his interlocutor who here is God. These three confessions are 
“complete” in the sense that they are made up of prayer and 
answer. But a fourth may be included among the complete confes- 
sions, because, although Jeremiah does not understand the answer 
as from God, this confession also concludes with an answer — 
one which the prophet finds for himself. Because this answer (in 
20.11) has so much in common with two at least of those three 
which he attributes to God we may consider them all as answers 
without distinction. Psychologically, at any rate, they may be 
equated. The answer comes at the moment of intense reflection 
when the prayer has reached its climax. 

The confession in chapter 17 ends with no recorded answer. 
It is made up of narrative and plea, the two elements of all the 
prayers, but it reaches no conclusion. The prophet prays in 
vain. He narrates the offense of his persecutors: they taunt him 
saying: ‘Where is this word of God? Let it come to pass”’ (v. 15). 
He defends himself against the reproach of God and men: he 
has neither sought to evade his responsibility as God’s servant 
nor desired the grievous day, as God well knows (v. 16). He 
pleads for God’s aid: ‘“‘Heal me!” “Save me!” (v. 14), “Be not 
my ruin” (v. 17a); and for destruction for his tormentors: “Let 
them suffer shame and not I; break them, not me’”’ (v. 18). That 
is all, except for the faint breath of confidence in the two phrases 
with which he attempts, by praise and the affirmation of his 
faith in God’s justice, to influence the Judge in his favor: ‘‘For 
Thou art the object of my praise’ (14b); ‘“Thou art my refuge 
in the day of distress” (17b). 

The confession in Chapter 18 is similarly composed simply 
of narrative and appeal, without response. For the most part 
the narrative reviews the machinations of those who would 
silence the prophet, devising devices, setting traps, even plotting 
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to take his life (18, 22b, 23a). Jeremiah speaks briefly here of 
his own inoffensive conduct and reminds God of his intercessory 
efforts on behalf of those who now seek his undoing (20b). The 
rest is a plea. Introducing his plea with the question: ‘‘Is good 
to be rewarded with evil?” (20a), he calls for God’s judgment 
upon his adversaries (21-22a, 23b). In this confession, too, he 
gets no farther. His plea falls on deaf ears. 

But the confession in chapter 11 (with 12.6 to be inserted 
after 11.18, as most agree)?® comes to a gratifying conclusion. 
The prayer is largely narrative, contrasting the treacherous 
scheming of the prophet’s family and townsmen with his own 
unsuspecting simplicity (11.18; 12.6; 11.19). The plea is briefly 
phrased: “Let me behold Thy vengeance on them’ (11.20b). 
By way of influencing the Judge he attributes justice and 
insight to God and expresses resignation (11.20). The answer 
is as brief as the plea. The judgment is pronounced: The men 
of Anathoth shall meet the fate they planned for Jeremiah 
(11.21-23.) 

The prayer in the confession in chapter 20, verses 7 to II, is 
predominantly narrative. What it contains by way of plea is 
only implicit. Again the narrative chiefly concerns his mocking 
adversaries who would betray him. He is the constant target 
of their laughter and scorn (7b). Only disgrace rewards his 
efforts (8b). The multitude, presumed friend and foe alike, 
spreads an evil report of him, seeking his ruin, watching for him 
to make the slip which would put him in their power and afford 
them revenge(10) — as though he had done aught to merit their 
hostility. The fault lies not in him but in God. It is because 
he is the bearer of God's word that he must cry aloud, heralding 
violence and ruin and it is this word that brings upon him dis- 


° God’s answer in v. 5 to Jeremiah’s prayer in verses I-3 concludes the 
confession in Chapter 12. Although verse 6 is also addressed by God to Jere- 
miah, it is not a continuation of the answer in v. 5. It is not, in fact, an answer 
at all; it is, so to speak, information conveyed by God to His prophet — 
information which wil] prompt him to pray. It is such information as Jeremiah 
claims in 11.18 to have received from God, and the logical position of 12.6 is 
after 11.18, where it may stand as a direct quotation by the prophet of God’s 
word to him. 
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grace (8). So he turns upon God, now in the third person, address- 
ing him obliquely, and now in the second person, straightfor- 
wardly. “If I say I will not remember Him and will no more 
speak in His name then there is within me, as it were, a raging 
fire pent in my bonesyin vain I weary myself to restrain it” (9). 
“Thou hast enticed me, O Lord, and I was enticed; Thou hast 
overpowered me and prevailed’’ (7a). Indirectly, implicitly, 
this accusation is his appeal. There is none in this prayer if it 
be not in the words with which it opens: ‘“‘Thou hast enticed 
me’’; ‘“‘Thou hast overpowered me.”’ If this is a plea by indirec- 
tion, as indeed it appears to be, the plea is for release from an 
imposed task which has proved too burdensome to bear. 

But strangely enough, the answer he finds does not provide 
the escape he seeks. It does not save him from God but it arrests 
his flight. He realizes that, paradoxically, his weakness is his 
strength. Just because God is “with” him (this tyrannical power 
which is God) not he but his tormentors shall fail and suffer 
everlasting disgrace (11). Jeremiah himself announces the verdict 
and it does not in effect differ from the divine judgment which 
concludes the foregoing confession in chapter 11: his tormentors 
shall fail. The effect is the same but the implications are larger. 
In this confession in chapter 20 he has asked for more than a 
verdict against his persecutors: he has asked God to release him 
from his task. And now in phrasing God’s supposed reply he 
modifies his desire; he withdraws his request, as it were. If God 
lets him go his persecutors will prevail. He cannot have both at 
once, victory over his enemies and release from God’s service — 
and he clings to God. 

The prayer in the confession in chapter 15 is contained in 
verses 10b#* to 11 and 15 to 18, and the answer to the prayer 
in verses 19 to 20.”7 In the narrative element in the prayer Jere- 


2 V. 10a is an integral part of the confession but it is not a part of the 
prayer. In this half verse Jeremiah addresses his mother and only turns to 
God in rob or 11. V. 10a may be termed a transition to prayer, or a prepara- 
tion for prayer. As in the vehement curses involving his birth in 20.14-18, 
erratically the prophet is seeking someone other than himself to blame for 
the anguish of his spirit (cf. n. 29). 

22 V. 21 is something of an anticlimax. God’s answer is complete in v. 20 
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miah devotes but little attention to his adversaries, saying of 
them only: ‘‘They all curse me”’ (1ob). For the most part he 
pleads his own merit. Their curses are undeserved. Not only 
has he neither a borrower nor a lender been (10b) but, as God 
well knows,” he has even sought to intercede for them to avert 
the impending evil (v. 11).24 Now not men alone but God as well 
has betrayed him. So he complains of God to God. God should 
know that serving Him has brought disgrace upon His prophet 
(15b). Jeremiah has kept faith. He has willingly, gladly, served 
as God’s mouthpiece (16); he has denied himself life’s amenities 
and sat alone filled, by an irresistible? God, with gloomy thoughts 
(17). Here his direct appeal: ‘‘Notice me, O Lord, and avenge 
me on my persecutors; being long-suffering take not my life’’ (15), 


and is sealed with the formula ' ox). These considerations as well as the rep- 
etition of 7»>xnb of v. 20 in q>nbxm of v. 21 and, in general, the unimaginative 
language of v. 21 suggest that the verse is'a gloss. But the sense of the passage 
would not suffer if it were retained. 

23 The words nyv mans of v. 15, which, after the omission of 12-14 (see 
above, n. 15) follow immediately upon v. 11 and form its conclusion. 

24 The text of v. 11 is not in order. Neither the Kethib yn17w nor the Keri 
ymnrw yields a suitable sense. In view of the parallel 72 *ny257 (which seems 
to mean “‘T interceded with you” — cf. 36.25 and Isa. 53.12) the best of the 
suggested readings appears to be pnw “I served you” (from nw). But if this 
is correct, it is clearly not God who served and interceded with Jeremiah but 
the reverse, and the prophet must be speaking. Accordingly 1»x is not original. 
The LXX apparently read ox with '» in the vocative. The LX X employs the 
same term here as for }®N in 11.5 and consistently in Deut. 27. The correct- 
ness of the reading ‘“‘Amen!”’ is substantiated by the repeated xb ox which 
follows. The words xb ox regularly introduce an affirmative oath in an abbre- 
viated form, the full form of the oath being... > ox yor m2) ond *d mwy? AD. 
The oath formula itself is a substitute for an unspecified curse. Following the 
solemn pronouncement of each curse in Deut. 27 the people respond with 
“Amen!” by which they mean to say: ‘‘May we indeed be cursed if we do — 
or do not, etc.” In Jer. 28.6 ‘‘Amen”’ is explained in the fuller form of Jere- 
miah’s response '* mvy’ }2 ,]0N: ‘Amen! So may God do.’’ Combining "° ]ON at 
the beginning of v. 11 in this confession with ny? mmx which now stands at the 
beginning of v. 15, and recognizing the idiomatic use of xb ox, we get the 
excellent sense: ‘‘Indeed, as Thou knowest, Lord, I have served Thee .. .’? — 
For nx, read bx with LXX and the Vulgate. — For the meaning of the verse 
compare 17.16 and 18.20. 

25 Cf. 10.23. 
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is sharpened by a rhetorical question: ‘‘Why must my pain be 
perpetual and my wound incurable refusing to heal?”’, and an 
accusation: ‘‘Thou art unto me verily as a deceptive stream, as 
waters that cannot be relied on”’ (18). 

To this triple’plea “a ditect appeal, a rhetorical question and 
a challenging accusation which may not pass unnoticed, God 
responds with a startling answer — one which appears at first 
sight to be no answer at all. It is only when reflection has sup- 
plied the transition from prayer to response that the relevance 
of the reply becomes keenly manifest. The reflection which 
supplies the transition will be our own reflection but it must 
mirror what transpired in the mind of the prophet before he 
could hear his Judge’s admonishment. 

To what has he given expression in his prayer? And to what 
position have the urgent outpourings of his emotions brought 
him at the last? He has given expression to self-pity and he has 
been led to the, for him, untenable position of one who accuses 
God of treachery. When pushed to its furthest, his own reason- 
ing has led him to a conclusion which he cannot accept. In the 
very process of marshalling his arguments, stating his case and 
phrasing his desires he has come to a double realization: that 
his wishes were not as he thought, and that his arguments have 
convicted only that party whom he held to be the aggrieved — 
none other than himself. 

Having reached this point the prophet is fully prepared 
to hear God’s verdict, a judgment now indeed relevant and 
adequate: 


If you repent I will take you back — 

You may minister unto me. 

And if you distinguish the worthy from the cheap 
You may serve as my mouthpiece. 

Let them be drawn to you 

Not you to them. 

Then will I make you anent this people 

As a fortified wall of bronze; 

Though they contend with you 

They will not prevail, 
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For I shall be with you 


To save and deliver you. 
This is the oracle of God. 


The one remaining confession consisting of prayer and re- 
sponse is in the first five verses of chapter 12, of which the 
fourth verse is, for the most part at least, an intrusion from a 
different context. The prayer narrative in this confession is 
brief. It speaks of the prophet’s two-faced adversaries, men who 
talk glibly to God though He is far from their hearts?” and yet, 
planted by God, are firmly rooted and prosperous (v. 2), and 
it speaks of the prophet himself: God knows how faithful is his 
heart (v. 3a). The rest, again, is a triple plea: a direct appeal: 
‘Deliver them as sheep for the slaughter; prepare them for the 
day of slaughter” (v. 3b); a rhetorical question: ‘‘Why does — 
the way of guilty men prosper? Why are all they secure that 
deal treacherously?”’ (v. 1b); and a veiled accusation, which, 
freely translated and interpreted, means: You have to be in the 
right, Lord, if I argue with you! nevertheless I will call your 
attention to certain cases (v. Ia). 

In this confession as in the one just analyzed, the verdict or 
response of God is seemingly irrelevant and has meaning only 
if, here as there, between prayer and response reflection effects 
a transition. But so it does, and in similar fashion. The implica- 
tions of the rhetorical question and the veiled accusation are 
these: that God is unconcerned at the fate of His prophet and 
the success of that one’s treacherous foes, and that God holds 
Himself above reproach, being right only by virtue of His au- 
thority. But these implications, too, are inconceivable; hence 
the reasoning is patently false. The prophet has placed the 


> If we read the last word of the verse 1wnminne with the LXX, then the 
words 1)MINN AN ANT ND 1K 1D give the impression of belonging in the con- 
text of this confession. They may originally have formed a couplet with v. 2b. 
This couplet would bring Jeremiah’s opponents in sharp contrast with him- 
self. He realizes that his very thoughts lie revealed before God, whereas his 
opponents deny that even their actions are known to Him (cf. Ezek. 8.12b; 
9.9b). -— But the rest of v. 4, which explains a natural calamity (drought) as 
the result of human depravity, has no conceivable relation to the context. 
Not calamity but prosperity and contentment are the lot of the Oywr inv. 1. 

47 Cf. 11.20; Isa. 29.13, and Ezek. 33.31. 
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blame where he knows it does not belong. This reflection pre- 
pares him for the response. 

The language of God’s verdict is figurative and cryptic. It 
is made up of two parallel rhetorical questions. We have already 
noted the use whichy in the prayer sections of the confessions, 
Jeremiah makes of the rhetorical question. Analogous is the 
manner here in God’s response. Here the questions are admoni- 
tory. Addressed as they are to the prophet their effect is to direct 
his gaze within. Those treacherous ones whose death Jeremiah 
has demanded are here ignored. And with no single word does 
God apologize. If Jeremiah’s sense of justice has been outraged 
it can only be he, not God, who has failed. 

Jeremiah discovers the weakness within himself: 


“Tf thou hast run with footmen and they wearied thee, 
How wouldst thou race with horses? 

And if thou couldst feel secure only in a land at peace,” 
How wouldst thou do in the jungle of the Jordan?” 


It is not necessary to interpret the two figures here in their 
entirety. Biblical metaphors are seldom wholly applicable. The 
eyes of the poet see only one common aspect of the things com- 
pared. What they see here is a man too small for his task — 
lacking in stamina.” 


28 The translation “‘only in a land at peace” is possible without emenda- 
tion. The emphatic position of the prepositional phrase before the subject 
and verb justifies the rendering ‘“‘only” (cf. Ruth 1.17: “‘nothing short of 
death” and Isa. 7.3: “‘no more than a remnant’’). The translation “‘couldst 
feel secure’’ construes nv13 as a potential participle. If this seems forced, 78 
nia could be read nvan xd to yield: “If even in a land at peace you lack confi- 
dence,”’ or mma mn: “If even in a land at peace you seek to escape.’ This 
latter meaning would fit excellently into the whole context of the confessions. 
In the confessions Jeremiah stands revealed as a man who is feverishly seeking 
an escape. 

20 Except for a brief reference on p. 1, we have left out of consideration 
the ‘‘confession’”’ in 20.14-18. We have observed that it is not, like the others, 
a prayer. It is most like the ‘transition to prayer” in 15.10a (see above, n. 21). 
It is not without relevance here, for it reveals the state of mind which led 
the prophet to address his bitter words to God. Accordingly, an analysis of 
this confession is in order. 

It has two parts. Verses 14-17 are a complex seven line curse. V. 18 is a 
rhetorical question. The curse is actually five separate curses. In v. 14 Jere- 
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Taking the six confessions as prayers plus the answers to 
prayers, we can observe a certain progress when we consider 
them in the order of their treatment in the preceding section of 
this study. 


miah curses the day on which he was born, employing two separate formulae: 
... 198 — “accursed be the day on which I was born” and 7113 °7” bx— “‘let 
day on which my mother bore me not be blessed.’’ The relative clauses serve 
both to identify the object here cursed and to give the reason for the curse. 
In verses 15 and 16 Jeremiah curses the man who brought news of his birth, 
employing three curse formulae: the first (like the first of his curses upon the 


day): ... 119" — ‘‘accursed be the man who informed my father (saying): ‘A 
male child has been born unto you,’ making him very glad’’; the second:.. . 
mm — “and let that man be as the cities which God overthrew without 
mercy’’; the third: ... yow: — “and let him hear a shout in the morning, a 


battle cry at noon-tide.”’ The relative clause in the first of these three curses 
again not only identifies the man to be cursed but also gives the reason for 
the curse. The second and third of the curses define the first, giving specific 
content to the general term 7178. The concluding verse of this section (v. 17) 
draws the two sets of curses together, those on the day and the man; but the 
antecedent of wx and the subject of nn appears to be neither the day nor 
the man. The verb can best be construed as impersonal and the whole rendered: 
“because I did not die at the time of birth, my mother serving as my grave, 
her womb ever great with me.” This concluding line is not a further descrip- 
tion of the unfortunate day or man but is a further attempt to justify this 
outburst of wrath against them. 

It is an obviously unreasonable anger. Neither the day of his birth nor the 
bearer of the tidings had any conceivable responsibility in the matter. Jere- 
miah himself appears at this point to have recognized the irrational nature 
of his wrath because he ends his outcry with a querulous ‘“why?”: “Why, in- 
deed, did I come forth from the womb to experience trouble and grief and to 
waste my days in shame?” This is, of course, a rhetorical question. He does 
not want an answer. He could answer himself, but the answer would only add 
to his ‘trouble and grief.”” He does not care to be reminded of his respon- 
sibility, because it is just this responsibility which he is seeking to evade. 

Note that nowhere in this composition does the prophet address God. He 
even avoids the type of curse formula which involves God in the third per- 
son:... ws '3B5 wT WIN (Josh. 6.26; I Sam. 26.19). Once only he talks 
about God in a relative clause, but he does not confront Him. His ‘why?’ is 
not addressed to God. It is less a question than a whimper. 

We find the same evasion in 15.10a (cf. n. 21). Here also he addresses a 
complaint to an innocent one. His language is milder and his mien gentler 
because it is to his mother that he speaks. Not anger but sorrow, with only 
a touch of resentment, speaks through the words: ‘‘Woe unto me, my mother, 
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The prayer in chapter 17 has no more of an answer than the 
faint breath of general confidence to be detected in the prophet’s 
words to God: ‘‘Thou art my refuge in the day of distress.’” The 
confession in chapter 18 can be paired with this one. It too, is 
an unresolved pleay / 

The confession in chapter 11 and the one in chapter 20 may 
be similarly paired. Both conclude with an answer of a sort, the 
one in words attributed to God, the other phrased by the prophet; 
but despite this formal difference the two answers are practically 
the same. Both give Jeremiah the favorable judgment; each is 
a sentence of doom upon his persecutors. And it is of great sig- 
nificance that the judgments here pronounced, the one by God 
and the other by His prophet, exhibit this merely formal dif- 
ference. The voice within here appears as the medium for the 
communication of the Divine response. 

Although these two confessions have much in common a 
further difference can be noted — one which carries the confes- 
sion in chapter 20 somewhat beyond the one in chapter 11, and 
in the direction of the final pair. The answer the prophet found in 
chapter 11 — the sentence of death on those who sought to 
compass his death — was comforting indeed but it was appar- 
ently too simple to be completely satisfying. The more penetrat- 
ing analysis of his situation which the prophet attempts in his 
prayer in chapter 20 brings him to the realization that his struggle 
is not with men alone; the power that God has over him is the 
root of all his troubles. He is unable, however, to extricate him- 
self from God’s hold on him and he makes the best of it. It is 
the fact that God is ‘‘with’’ him, he concludes, which gives him 
the assurance that his adversaries will fail. This conclusion 
forms the transition to the confessions in chapters 15 and 12. 


that thou didst bear me, a man of strife and contention wherever I turn.’’ He 
is, to be sure, more realistic when he makes his mother responsible for his 
being, instead of blaming a mere measure of time and a well-meaning friend 
of the family, but he has here by no means reached the core of reality. His 
mother indeed shares the responsibility for his existence. But it is not really 
the fact of his existence that has upset him; it is the use to which his life has 
been put. It is from what he and God have made of his life that he wants to 
run away. 
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These two confessions, complete with God’s response, with 
an intricate self-analysis intervening between prayer and re- 
sponse, further develop the struggle between prophet and God, 
more daringly and penetratingly placing the final blame not on 
men but on God, and end as they must with the insight, born 
in anguish of spirit, that the prophet, not God, is imperfect, 
that the ultimate source of his misery is his own weak will. 


As concerns the meaning of prayer this study of Jeremiah’s 
confessions leads to the following observations: 


1) Jeremiah’s prayers are addressed to a God who hears, 
before whom a man may state his plea confident that 
justice will be done. 

2) In his prayers Jeremiah sets forth in plain words those 
matters which trouble him, listing his grievances and 
evaluating his conduct. 

3) In his prayers also he gives uninhibited verbal expression 
to- his desires. 

4) After thus stating his case and presenting his plea he 

pauses for reflection and this silence is fraught with heavy 

consequences. 

For, 

out of it there come, through channels deep within him, 

fortitude and a purification of his own desires. 


Ss 
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HAGGARIM, “THE CASTRATED ONE” 


SAMUEL I. FEIGIN 
The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago 


-N MEKILTA, tractate Kaspa, chapter 4, we find the following 
text: ‘‘Three Times (which can also be read “‘feet’’). This 
applies only to such as can travel on foot. Shall Be Seen. This 
excludes the blind. Thy Males. This excludes women. All Thy 
Males. This means to exclude the strangers (0°79), the tumtum 
and the hermaphrodite (Ex. 23.14,17; 34.23; Deut. 16.16). Thou 
Shalt Read This Law before All Israel (Deut. 31.11). This excludes 
strangers and slaves. In Their Hearing (ibid). This excludes the 
deaf ones. Thou Shalt Rejoice (Deut. 16.11). This excludes the 
sick one and the minor. Before the Lord Thy God (ibid). This 
excludes any person who has become defiled. In this connection 
the sages said: All are under obligation to appear in the Temple 
(on the three main Holy Days, Passover, Pentecost and Taber- 
nagles) except the deaf and dumb, the insane, the minor, the 
tumtum, the hermaphrodite, the lame, the blind, the sick and 
the aged.’ The same text is found in Yalgit Shime‘éni on the 
Pentateuch, end of paragraph 355.” 

The phrase ‘‘This applies only to such as can travel on foot’’ 
is missing in the published editions; A. H. Weiss remarks 
concerning the phrase: ‘‘Truly there (in Valqa@t Shime‘éni) the 
text ends with the words ‘vegalim. This phrase applies only to 


I Mekilta de Rabbi Ishmael by Jacob Z. Lauterbach, volume three, Phila- 
delphia 1935, pp. 182-183. 

2 Yalgitt Shime‘ént, Horeb edition, 1926, p. 208; the Mishnah is found in 
Hagigah 1.1. The Mishnah in the Mekilta does not mention the exclusion of 
women but they are mentioned as exempted in the Mishnah. The hgrim is 
omitted in the Mishnah and in the Mishnah of the Mekilta. 

3See H. S. Horowitz and I. A. Rabin, Mechilta d’Rabbi Ismael 1931 
p. 333, critical apparat to 1. 1 (Corpus Tannaiticum Abteiling 3, Halachische 


Midraschim Teil 1, Mechilta). 
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such as can travel on foot.’ This seems to me a marginal note 
which was inserted into the book proper.’’4 However, the text 
seems to be correct and the phrase original. We see that the 
scholars deduced from every phrase an exclusion of a certain 
kind of person from the requirement to visit the temple on the 
three main holy days: from yir’eh, the blind ones; from zekhirkha, 
the women; from kol zekhirkad, the hgrim tumtum and herm- 
aphrodite. The words shalésh regalim also must have been used 
to exclude some kind of person. In order to do so, it was necessary 
to explain the phrase shalésh regdlim, not as meaning ‘“‘three 
times,” which actually is written in a later verse, shaldsh pe‘amim, 
but as meaning “‘feet.’”’ In regard to this, the Midrash added 
“Three Feet. This applies only to such as can travel on foot.’’s 
Thus the explanation excluded those who cannot travel on foot 
— that is, the lame ones. Actually in the MS Midrash Hak- 
hamim, which was in the possession of the late Professor 
Aptowitzer, the phrase ‘‘To exclude the lame ones’’is still found.® 


4]. H. Weiss, Mechilta, kritisch bearbeitet und commentiert, Wien 1865, 
Commentary Middéth Sépherim p. 107, note 4. 

5 This text with a small variant is found in the MS of the Mekilta of the 
Staatsbibliothek Miinchen, which has khammehalkhim instead of hammehalkhin 
and in the Oxford Mekilta MS of Bodliana, which has, as the Yalgit, 
beraglethen, instead of beragleihem. (See Horowitz-Rabin, op. cit. critical 
apparat to I. I). 

6 See Lauterbach ibid. p. 182, note to line 38. Also the school of Hillel 
explained ‘Three Feet, This applies to those who can travel on foot” and on 
this basis the minor who is not able to travel on foot to the temple in Jerusalem 
is exempted (Hagiga 1.1). Although the Mekilta did not understand this 
phrase as exempting minors, yet clearly it, just as the school of Hillel, regarded 
the passage shalosh regalim tahog li bashshanadh (Ex. 23.14) to be expounded 
as relative not alone to the time to visit, which is three times and is repeated 
later, but also to the method of going up. The Baraitha actually derived from 
the word regalém “‘feet’’ the exemption from the pilgrimage the cripples who 
walk on crutches, sick ones, lame ones, blind ones, old ones, and anyone who can- 
not walk with his feet (Babli Hagiga 4a). In Pesigta Zutretha also the minor 
is mentioned among the exempted from Regalém (See Horowitz-Rabin, op. cit., 
notes). It is evident that the Mekilta did not have the text of the Baraitha, 
since the blind ones and the old ones are exempted by different phrases. H. M. 
Pineles suggests to add here ‘‘an old one and who cannot walk with his feet”’ 
(Darkah shel Térah 1861 p. 198). But this addition is critically unsound. It 
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But in later times the phrase was omitted from the published 
texts because the word hgrm was miscopied as higrim ‘‘lame 
ones,’’? and thus were excluded from kol zekhtirkha. The omission 
of the passage ‘‘to exclude the lame ones”’ occasioned the omission 
of the whole previous phrase ‘‘who can go on foot.’’ The complete 
original text is accordingly, ‘‘Shdlosh Regalim. It applies only to 
such as can travel on feet; to exclude the lame ones.’’® 

In the first two printings of the Mekilta, in that of Constanti- 
nople 1515 and of Venice in 1545, the text is: “‘All Thy Males.” 
This means to exclude the lame ones (o°1n ns) tumtum and 
hermaphrodite. Both Weiss‘? and Malbim™ put the words ns 
oan ‘‘the lame ones”’ in parenthéses to indicate that the text is 
corrupt. The reasons are quite obvious. First, both use the 
rendering which is placed in the brackets: ‘‘Another explana- 
tion: regalém to exclude lame ones” (Weiss) or “‘the lame ones” 
(Malbim). Second, and this is the main argument, does a lame 
one cease to be a male? How could he be excluded from the word 
zekhiirkha ‘‘Thy Males’’?” 

It is evident on the basis mentioned that higrim ‘‘lame ones”’ 
does not fit here. Now in the text published by Lauterbach and 
in Valgit Shime‘éni, the word in question is not higrim “lame 
ones” but hgrim, namely, the 7 (h) of the original was miscopied 


is enough to state that the Mekilta exempting lame ones holds the same 
principle as the School of Hillel and the other sources that exempt from the 
pilgrimage those unable to walk, either because of their youth or because of 
any defect of body. 

7 This is the reading of the first printing of Constantinople 1515. 

8 This text is correctly accepted by Horowitz-Rabin, op. cit. 

9 See Lauterbach, op. cit. p. 182, note to line 40. Horowitz-Rabin cite 
only the first printing of Constantinople 1515. (See op. cit. critical apparat to 
line 2). 

x0 See Weiss op. cit. In note 5 he remarks, ‘The whole section of the 
Midrash is fragmentary. Ephath Sedeq (These are the notes of the Gaon 
R. Elija of Wilno, Wilno, 1849) has the text: ‘‘Another explanation: Regdlim 
to exclude the lame ones”’ by zekhirkha is out of place.” Also M. Friedman 
in his edition (Mechilta de Rabbi Ismael, Wien 1870 p. 101 b.) put the words in 
parentheses. 

1 Exodus with the addition of Mekilta and commentary Hattérah we- 
hammiswah by Meir Leibush Malbim (I used the printing of Wilno 1927). 

72 Horowitz-Rabin omits the phrase entirely. 
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as n (h). Actually, the preceding participle ’eth before the word 
proves that we have here a word with a definite article. Otherwise 
there would be no need for the word ’eth. It would be sufficient 
to write: lehdsi’ higrim, tumtum wa’androgynos ‘‘to exclude lame 
ones, tumtum and hermaphrodite.”’ 

But what is the meaning of the word hgrim? If it is a plural 
from gér (haggérim) ‘‘strangers,’’ (who came to sojourn in Pales- 
tine), the text remains as difficult as before, for the following 
reasons. (a) How is it possible to exclude ‘‘the strangers,” 
“sojourners,”’ from the word zekhirkha ‘‘thy male?” Does a 
stranger cease to be a male?™ (b) If by haggérim the text meant 
to designate ‘‘the foreigners,’’ who renounced idolatry in order 
to acquire limited citizenship in Palestine, the so-called gér 
téshabh, there was no requirement for them to come to the temple 
three times in a year, hence no basis for the Midrash to exclude 
them from this obligation. However, if by haggérim is meant 
“the proselytes,’’ the gentiles converted to Judaism — the so- 
called gér sedeq—then there is no reason why such persons 
should have been free from this commandment. A proselyte is a 
Jew in every respect. (c) Since strangers and slaves, namely 
strangers who renounced idolatry but did not accept Judaism, 
and slaves still in bondages were excluded in the same passage 
of the Mekilta from the commandment of haghél (to gather 
once in seven years) because they were not “‘Israelites,’’ (Deut. 
31.10-13), why should there have been need to exclude them 
from visiting the temple three times in a single year?’ (d) Why 


3 These words are found in the Oxford and Miinchen MSS of Mekilta 
and in the commentary Shebith Vehtidah (See Horowitz-Rabin, op. cit. critical 
apparat to I. 2). m 

™ For this reason apparently ‘Oth 'Emeth, ’Ephath Sedeq and Shebit 
Yehidah deleted the words ’eth haggérim, because how can we exempt gértm 
from zekhirkha (See Horowitz-Rabin, notes to passage). 

*s Thecommentaries explained gértm as meaning ‘‘proselytes.’’ Since 
there was no reason to exempt them from the pilgrimage Pineles deleted the 
word (op. cit. p. 198). Some scholars have tried to explain the exemption of 
the proselytes on the basis of a statement of Rabbi Ammi that anyone who 
has no land is exempted from the pilgrimage (Pesahim 8b). However, nobody 
would exclude proselytes from haghél since it is stated plainly: ‘Assemble the 
people, the men and the women and the little ones, and thy stranger that is 
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should haggérim, if it means “stranger,’’ be in the plural and 
not in the singular, haggér: ‘‘the stranger,” like its accompanying 
words “‘tumtum and hermaphrodite,’ which classes are excluded 
from visiting tite Bg by the same word zekhirkha ‘‘thy 
males?’ 

It seems to me see word in question hgrim is not to be read 
haggérim, as the plural from haggér, ‘‘the strangers,’’ ‘“‘the 
sojourners,” but haggarim, a singular, a gatil formation from 
grm. The gatil formation is common in Arabic as passive parti- 
ciple, but is found also in Hebrew as ’asir ‘“‘captive,”’ kathith 
“beaten,” mashiah ‘anointed,’ salz “roasted,” gali ‘‘parched,”’ 
Sakhir “‘hired,”’ etc. This formation is the regular passive parti- 
ciple in Aramaic, gf#J.17 It is true that the Hebrew dictionaries 
do not give a suitable meaning for this verb; in Arabic, how- 
ever, the verb garama has the meaning “‘to cut,” ‘‘to lop 
off,’’ (a palm tree), “‘to shear’’ (sheep) ‘‘to bone’”’ (the meat); 
in Syrian geram has the meaning “‘to cut off” “cut short,” 
usually metaphorically ‘“‘to decide,’”’ especially ‘‘to decree;’’ 
also, in the Targum appears the pael, garama ‘‘to eat,”’ originally 


within thy gates...’ (Deut. 31.12). From this same verse the strangers are 
exempted from the pilgrimage. The Mekilta equates the haghél and pilgrimage. 
If the Mekilta excludes the gér#m and slaves it is evident that the gérém are 
resident aliens (gér téshab) and the slaves are not freed. They are not Israelites. 
That the proselytes shall be obliged to participate in haghél the expression 
“and thy stranger within thy gates’’ is added. This is in accord with the state- 
ment of the Mekilta: ‘‘Wherever an act is prescribed for Israelites, stranger 
must be especially included’’ (Lauterbach, op. cit. I p. 79). That yér can refer 
to “resident alien’? we know from Mekilta: haggér (Ex. 23.12) is gér toshabh 
“resident alien’ (Lauterbach, op. ct. III p. 178). 

The whole discussion of the scholars as M. Friedman, op. cit. p. 101 b note 
141; Horowitz-Rabin, op. cit., notes are accordingly baseless. 

6 It is true that both A. Geiger (Abraham Geiger’s Gesemmelte Abhand- 
lungen in Hebréischer Sprache, edited by Samuel Poznanski, Warsaw, 1910 p. 
4) and H. M. Pineles (op. cit. p. 197) emend “‘haggér (?).”” However, they 
have no basis other than to harmonize it with its immediate context. Yet a 
difficult word is not always the wrong one. It should be explained rather than 
emended. 

11See Carl Brockelman, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
semitischen Sprachen 1 Band (1908) p. 354 section 138c; M. B.. Schneider, 
Térath hallashén behithpatthathah, second edition Wilno 1927, p. 452. 
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“to cut in pieces,”’ (thus le’ekdl ’eth besadri (Ps. 27.2) is rendered 
in Targum legadramd iath bisri ‘‘to eat my flesh’’). 

From the Hebrew verb garam, then, is derived the gatil 
formation gérim, meaning literally “cut,” then ‘‘castrate.’’'* Thus 
garim would be synonymous with nathig and karith “torn” 
“cut’’ (Lev. 22.24) which designates castration in animals. 

Four words are known to designate castration in the Penta- 
teuch: ma‘aékh, “‘bruised,”’ kathith, “crushed”, ndtiq, ‘‘torn”’ 
karith ‘‘cut.’”’ The word gdrim is then a fifth possible way of 
expressing this concept. It is possible that in Tannaitic times the 
word designated, “‘the castrated man,’’ whereas the other four 
designated the castrated animals. It was apparently a pro- 
vincialism, and became obsolete because the other words were 
in more common use. The word sGris, which designated origi- 
nally, ‘“‘official’’ Sa ré5u?® took the place of the obsolete garim. 
' Actually the word saris is found both in the Old Testament 
and in the Mishnah, but gdrim passed out of use; fortunately 
however it was retained once in the Old Midrash Mekilta.?° 

It may be asked why we have ‘“‘the castrated with the definite 
article (haggdrim) whereas its accompanying words ‘‘tumtum 
and androgynos’’ are without it.2" For some reason tumtum and 
Androgynos appear everywhere without the article. Not only 
in passages where the noun may be used without the definite 
article but even in passages where the other nouns are with 
definite article these two appear without. Thus in the Mishnah: 
“The guardian, and the agent, and the slave, and the woman 
and tumtum and androgynos bring (the first-fruit) but do not 


8 Although the verb gavama in Arabic has not the meaning ‘‘castrate,”’ 
yet this lack gives no reason for believing that such meaning may not occur 
in a cognate language, more especially when the general meaning is preserved 
in both. In Arabic the root has also the meaning ‘‘crime.’’ However, this 
meaning developed from the conception that it is a crime to cut palm trees, 
just as the Torah also forbade the cutting of trees which supply food in 
wartime. (Deut. 20.19-20.) 

9 Thus H. Zimmern, Akkadische Fremdwérter 1917, p. 6. 

20 Elsewhere I have demonstrated that the word gdrim with the meaning 
“castrated” occurs in Gen. 49.14 (JNES VI [1946] pp. 230-233). 

2 This is the reason why Friedman regards the word as spurious (op. cit 
p. 1orb, note 141). 
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recite’ (Bikkurim 1.5). ‘‘All are qualified to sprinkle except a 
tumtum and androgynos and the woman”’ (Parah 12.10). The 
word garim ‘‘castrated one’’ was apparently used with the article, 
as the word saris “‘castrated’’ is used also with the article. 
It may be arguedythat’the text is in error and hence my 
interpretation of haggdrim ‘‘the castrated one,” is baseless, since 
the attached Mishnah, which is based on the interpretation of 
the verse in the Mekilta, does not mention the haggadrim, whereas 
it does mention his companions ‘‘tumtum and hermaphrodite” 
as being excluded from the obligation to visit the Temple three 
times a year. However, it is quite possible that originally the 
Mishnah also had haggarim as the Mekilta,” but is was omitted 
when its meaning ‘‘castrated one’’ was forgotten. When the word 
was read haggérim, ‘“‘the sojourners,” it seemed superfluous, 
because proselytes are obliged to visit the temple, whereas 
“‘sojourners”’ do not need any special injunction to exclude them 
from visiting the temple, as they were never obligated to do so. 

However, it should be asked why the Mishna does not men- 
tion the eunuch, with the usual word sdris, as being free from 
the pilgrimage on the three main festivals. 

There are several possible explanations. 

1. It was unnecessary to exclude a person so unusual as 
“the castrated one.” If the Torah prohibits castration of animals 
(Lev. 22.24), it goes without saying that human castration was 
forbidden. The only possible cases to cover would have been 
those of a castrated gentile who embraced Judaism, or a born 
eunuch. The Mishnah did not find it necessary to record such 
an unuausl case. Therefore it does not include either the Mid- 
rashic garim, if indeed the meaning of it was known, or the usual 
saris. 

2. However, it is more likely that we deal with a real differ- 
ence of opinion between the Midrash, which excluded the garim 


2 The Mishnah in the Mekilta omits also ‘‘women”’ as exempted from the 
pilgrimage. But it is found in the Mishnah Hagiga 1.1. The omission in the 
Mishnah is a mere accident. Actually in Midrash Hakhamim women and 
slaves are added (See Horowitz-Rabin, op. cit. critical apparat to line 5). 
Haggarim, however, is omitted both in the Mishnah of the Mekilta and in 
the Mishnah. This omission calls for an explanation. 
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“the castrated one,’’ and the Mishnah, which did not exclude 
the castrated one from visiting the temple. The prophet said: 


“Neither let the eunuch say 

Behold, I am a dry tree 

For thus saith the Lord 

Concerning the eunuchs that keep my sabbath 
And choose the things that please Me 

And hold fast My covenant. 

Even unto them will I give in My house 

And within My walls a monument and memorial 
Better than sons and daughters; 

I will give them an everlasting memorial 

That shall not be cut off.’’ (Isa. 56.3-5). 


The Mekilta, contrary to the tolerant attitude of the prophet, 
preserved an old law that the eunuch is excluded from visiting 
the Temple during the three main festivals disregarding the 
tolerance of the prophet.?3 It held that only complete males 
must come to the Temple. But the Mishnah, in the mood of 
the prophet, not only permitted the eunuch to come but even 
required it. Such men may have been devoted to the Temple, 
where they would perhaps set up monuments for themselves, 
since they are deprived of offspring. 

3. The exclusion of the three classes from visiting the 
Temple is based on the word zekhirkha, which is repeated three 
times in the Pentateuch: Ex. 23.17; 34.23 and Deut. 16.16. At 
each occurrence of the word, one of the classes of defective males, 
the eunuch, tumtum and hermaphrodite is excluded. However 
the Mishnah, which does not mention ‘‘the castrated one,”’ is 
possibly of the same opinion as Rabbi Josiah, who declares that 
the first statement cannot be employed for any special interpre- 
tation.*4 Since only two repeating verses remained, the most 


23 This of course should not mean that the eunuchs are forbidden to visit 
the temple and give money for monuments and sacrifices, but they are 
not obliged to visit it. They would be in the same category as women, who 
are not obliged to fulfill the commandments. 

44 Mekilta, Lauterbach edition, vol. III, p. 188. 
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unmanly classes are excluded, the tumtum and hermaphrodite, 
whereas the eunuch was permitted to come for he was at one 
time a complete male, even if at the time of his visit to the 
Temple he had lost his male characteristics, the power to marry 
and beget a family. , 

4. There may have been a difference of opinion between the 
Mekilta and Mishnah as to whether a eunuch in general is 
regarded as a male. According to Mekilta, he is not at all a 
male, whereas the Mishnah regarded him as a male. Rabbi 
Joshua said: ‘‘I have heard a tradition that a eunuch submits 
to halisah and that his brothers submit to halisah from his wife; 
also [I have heard a tradition] that a eunuch does not submit to 
halisah nor do his brothers submit to halisah from his wife; and 
I cannot explain it.’’ (Yebamoth 8.4). Scholars tried to harmonize 
these contradictory traditions. Rabbi Akiba explains that the 
eunuch who submits to halisah, is a eunuch made by man, 
because there was a time when he was potent. The one who does 
not submit to halisah is a eunuch by nature, because he was 
never potent. Rabbi Eliezer is of a contrary opinion, because 
the former can never be healed, while the latter can be cured. 
It seems to me that the two contradictory traditions are based 
on two diverse attitudes to the eunuch. One would not regard 
him a male at all, the other would still regard him as a male. 
The Mekilta excluding the eunuch from visiting the Temple, 
would also hold that he cannot be submitted to halisah because 
he is not a male, and no brother needs to be submitted to 
halisah by his wife. The Mishnah, not excluding the eunuch 
from visiting the Temple, would consider the eunuch a male. He, 
therefore, is obliged to submit to halisah and his brothers are 
submitted to halisah from his wife, as if he were fully a male. 

It is true that a meroah dshekh ‘‘one who has his stones 
crushed”’ (Lev. 21.20-23), although not permitted to sacrifice, 
has yet the right, as a male priest, to eat the bread of his God, 
both of the most holy and of the holy. However, meréah dshekh 
was not a eunuch in the full sense. Not only according to Rabbi 
Akiba, who explains the meaning of the term ‘‘any that has 
wind in his stones,’’ but also according to Rabbi Ishmael, who 
explains it by shenimrehtt ashakhaw, ‘‘whose stones are crushed”’ 
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(Siphra Malbim edition Emor, 53; Mishnah Bekhoroth 7.5), 
may not have been regarded as a eunuch in the full sense. 
However, the tendency of the Tannaitic scholars was to enlarge 
the rights of the eunuch. While the law states plainly: ‘‘He that 
is crushed or maimed in his privy parts shall not enter in the 
assembly of the Lord’’ (Deut. 23.2), that is he shall not be 
permitted to marry, the later law permitted him to marry a 
proselyte woman and a freed female slave (Yebamoth 8.2). He 
is permitted to eat the Heave-offering in full enjoyment of the 
priestly right (Yebamoth 8.1). 

We have seen that there are enough reasons why the Mishnah 
did not mention the castrated one as being exempted from the 
pilgrimage. However, the Mekilta excluded him from visiting 
the Temple, placing him in the same category as the tumtum 
and hermaphrodite. The view of Rabbi Akibah, that a man-made 
eunuch is a male (Yebamoth 8.4) influenced the Mishnah so 
that he was not excluded from the force of the word zekhtrkha. 
But Rabbi Ishmael still adhered to the old view and regarded 
him as an incomplete male and excluded him. The Mishnah, 
which stated simply, without qualification: ‘“‘a eunuch does not 
submit to halésah or contract levirate marriage’? (Yebamoth 8.5) 
expressed the same opinion as the Mekilta: A eunuch is not a 
male according to the law. The modification of the commentaries 
that it refers to a naturally born eunuch is pure harmonization. 
Rabbi Judah actually preserved the old halakha when he stated: 
“Tf a tumtum was found to be a male when the impediment was 
removed, he may not submit to halisah since he is counted as a 
eunuch (Yebamoth 8.6). It is clear that a eunuch is not regarded 
as a male. 
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A 


THE PENTECONTAD CALENDAR 
IN THE ANCIENT SEMITIC WORLD 


T THIS point it becomes necessary to make a survey of 
the various calendars which were in vogue at different 
epochs in Israel, and presumably also to a certain extent in 
ancient Syria as well, in order to determine, if this be possible, 
the place of the Syrian festival and its kindred festivals therein. 


The following list of published studies by the author, cited in this section 
of this study, will supplement the list printed at the beginning of the previous 
section: 


“Biblical Theophanies,” Zeztschrift fiir A ssyriologie, XXV (1911), 139-193; 
XXVIII (1913), 15-60. 

“The Origin of Massoth and the Massoth-Festival,’’ The American Journal of 
Theology, XXI (1917), 275-293. 

“The Book of the Covenant,” I, HUCA, V (1928), 1-151. 

“Beena Marriage (Matriarchat) in Ancient Israel and its Historical Impli- 
cations,” Zeitschrift fur Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, N. F., VI (1929), 
gI-II0. 

“The Book of the Covenant,” II, HUCA, VII (1930), 19-258. 

“Amos Studies,” I, HUCA, XI (1936), 19-140. 

“Amos Studies,” II, HUCA, XII-XIII (1937-1938), I-53: 


“The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,”” HUCA, XIV (1939), 29-126. 
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In the folk-practice of the peasantry of Palestine, and espe- 
cially in Southern Palestine, today a most interesting calendar 
is observed. That eminent authority upon the customs, super- 
stitions and folk-practices of the Palestinian fellahin, Canaan, 
records the following :74° “In some districts of Palestine the year 
is divided into seven periods of fifty days each. This division 
goes by the name, es-sab(z)‘ chamsindt, ‘the seven fifties,’ and 
begins with Easter. I have found it in vogue everywhere in 
Southern Palestine. Fifty days are reckoned 


From Easter to Pentecost, 

From Pentecost to the ‘Grape-watching,’ 

From the ‘Grape-watching’ to the ‘Grape-pressing,’ 

From the ‘Grape-pressing’ to the Festival of Lydda, 
From the Festival of Lydda to Christmas, 

From Christmas to the period of fasting (i. e. Lent), 
From the period of fasting to Easter. 


“Close examination of this division of the year discloses that 
the beginning and the end of each period is marked by an 
important festival. Thus, the ‘Grape-watching’ begins with the 
Festival of Elijah, while the beginning of the ‘Grape-pressing’ 
coincides with the Festival of the Cross. This division of the year 
into the seven fifties reveals the keen powers of observation of 
the peasant, for most of these sections consist of approximately 
fifty days.” 


“Chronological Data on the Dynasty of Omri,’ JBL, 59 (1940), 385-396. 

“Psalm 48," HUCA, XVI (1941), 1-95. 

“The Ark, the Ephod and the ‘Tent of Meeting,’"’ HUCA, XVII (1943), 
1-114; XVIII (1944), 1-52. 

“Amos Studies,‘ I, II and III were republished in book form, under the title, 

Amos Studies, vol. I, by the Hebrew Union College Press, in 1941. 

“The Ark, the Ephod and the ‘Tent of Meeting,’ ’’ was likewise republished 
in book form, under the same title, by the Hebrew Union College Press, 
in 1945. 

In both of these volumes the original pagination of HUCA is recorded on the 
inside upper corner of each page. 
240 “Der Kalender des palastinischen Fellachen,”” ZDPV, 36 (1913), 272; 

cf. also p. 298. 
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To this record Canaan adds supplementary details: ‘In the 
first period come the harvest and threshing of lentils and 
vetches. In the second period come the harvest and threshing 
of wheat and barley. The third period is the period of grapes. 
In the fourth period the olives are harvested and prepared. In 
the fifth period come the plowing, the sowing and the first portion 
of the winter. In the sixth period is the winter. In the seventh 
period are the spring and the beginning of summer. Between the 
Festival of Elijah (July 20, according to the Julian calendar) 
and the Festival of the Cross are fifty-four days; between the 
latter and the Festival of Lydda (November 3, according to the 
Julian calendar) are fifty days; between this and Christmas 
(December 24, according to the Julian calendar) are fifty-two 
days. The number of the days of the remaining ‘fifties,’ with 
the exception of that from ‘the fasting period’ to Easter, which 
is forty, and the period from Easter to Pentecost, which is exactly 
fifty days, varies according to the date of Easter. The concept, 
‘fifties,’ is therefore somewhat elastic.” 

Bearing upon this same theme Dalman writes as follows:?" 
‘‘Among the Christians of Palestine the festivals, especially when 
the emphasis is laid upon completion of agricultural activities, 
serve as measures of time, thus; the Easter fasting period, the 
‘Great Festival,’ which concludes this period, often called simply 
‘The Festival,’ then Pentecost, in northern Palestine the Festival 


24 Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina, 1, 8 f., 48-50, 181, 461 ff. Upon pp. 48 f. 
Dalman compares this division of the year into ‘‘the seven fifties’’ with the 
ancient Greek practice, recorded by Galen, of dividing the year into seven 
periods, based upon astral considerations, as follows, spring, from the vernal 
equinox (March 26) to the rising of the Pleiades (May 29), summer, from 
then until the rising of Sirius (July 28), fruit period until the rising of Arcturus 
(September 21), late fruit period, until the setting of the Pleiades (November 
5), sowing time, until the winter solstice, winter, until the late rising of 
Arcturus (February 7), planting period, until the vernal equinox (March 26). 
Dalman points out that this, too, is basically an agricultural calendar. Yet it 
is significant for our purpose that it represents actually a fusion of two systems 
of time-reckoning, one according to the state of the crop and the other ac- 
cording to solar or astral conditions. We shall see that eventually a similar 
fusion of the ancient pentecontad calendar with the later solar calendar 
evolved in Israel. 
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of Elijah on July 20, the Festival of the Cross on September 14, 
the Festival of St. George of Lydda on November 3, Christmas 
on December 25, and, finally, Epiphany on January 6, while 
New Year’s Day receives little consideration; all this according 
to the Greek calendar, which lags thirteen days behind ours and 
which with regard to the date of Easter rests upon quite different 
considerations. It has been ascertained that approximately fifty 
days intervene between these festivals. In El-Ikbébe the periods 
are reckoned from the Festival of the Cross to the Festival of 
St. George and from this to Epiphany, although the latter period 
actually covers sixty-four days. Epiphany should have been re- 
placed by Christmas, as is actually the case with ‘the seven 
fifties,’ which Canaan reports for Southern Palestine. The Easter 
fasting period, Easter, Pentecost, grape-watching, grape-pressing, 
the Festival of St. George and Christmas are thus distinguished. 
But the Festival of Elijah and the Festival of the Cross should 
really replace ‘grape-watching’ and ‘grape-pressing’.... 

“The Moslems, whose official calendar, with its lunar months, 
is independent of the solar year, and therefore can not be decisive 
for the activities of peasants and Bedouin, have adhered from 
ancient times to the time-reckoning by means of the Christian 
festivals. Already Mukaddasi records that the Moslems thus 
employ Christmas and New Year’s (as the beginning of the cold 
weather), Easter, Pentecost (as the beginning of the heat), the 
Festival of the Cross (as the time of grape-gathering), the Lydda 
Festival (as the beginning of the sowing), the Festival of St. 
Barbara (December 4, as the beginning of the winter rains).”’ 

Commenting upon these festivals, Grant writes :2” ‘‘The feasts 
constitute a convenient calendar, marking the seasons for the 
peasantry. For instance, in the autumn three of the feasts are 
connected in the minds of the peasantry with the coming of 
rain. At the Festival of the Cross, towards the end of September, 
the peasants say there is rain on the one hand and summer 
weather on the other. At the later Feast of St. George (el- 
Khudr),?4 observed especially at Ludd, it is expected that the 


24a The People of Palestine, 124. 
43 Another, popular name for the Festival of Lydda. 
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rain will come in amount sufficient to enable the farmer to sow 
and plow. At the Feast of Burbara (Barbara), in December, they 
say the rain will come in through every mouse-hole in the house, 
that is, in an exceptionally heavy downpour. On the first and 
last of these feasts, the Cross and St. Barbara, parents like to 
make for their children dishes of boiled wheat with little candles 
stuck around the top.”’ 

Significant in this paragraph is the statement that the 
Festival of St. Barbara marks the beginning of one of the distinc- 
tive weather periods in the year, that of the heavy rain. We have 
already made reference to this belief, generally current among 
the present-day Palestinian peasantry. It is plain therefore that 
in the section of the country in which Grant gathered his infor- 
mation, and apparently throughout the country in general, the 
Festival of St. Barbara marks the end of the fifth and the begin- 
ning of the sixth ‘‘fifty,’’ which, in Canaan’s tabulation, is the 
function of Christmas, celebrated just one week later. 

It is evident from all this that both of the present-day 
festivals, the Festival of the Cross and. the Festival of St. 
Barbara, the very close relationship of which to two ancient 
Semitic festivals, the Israelite Asif-New Year’s Day Festival and 
the Syrian New-Year’s Day Dedication Festival, we have estab- 
lished clearly, play a very important and indispensable role in 
this calendar of the modern Palestinian peasant, the calendar of 
‘the seven fifties.’’ The question which confronts us at the present 
moment is whether this calendar was observed in ancient Semitic 
practice, and, if so, whether the antecedents of these two festi- 
vals of the Christian Church, played any particular role therein. 

In a work of very great significance for the study of ancient 
Semitic religion and Semitic economic and cultural life’4* Drs. 
Julius and Hildegard Lewy have established convincingly that 
a calendar, which divided the year into seven periods of fifty 
days each, a calendar from which the present Palestinian pea- 
sant’s calendar of the ‘‘seven fifties’”’ must be a direct descendant, 
was in vogue among the Semitic peoples of Assyria, Babylonia, 


244 ‘The Origin of the Week and the Oldest West Asiatic Calendar,” 
HUCA, XVII (1943), I-152c. 
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Syria and Palestine and was employed by Assyrian merchants in 
their Cappadocian business transactions from near the end of the 
third millenium B. C. This calendar may well have been in use 
in these countries from very early, perhaps even prehistoric, times. 

This was essentially an agricultural calendar, just as is that 
of the present-day Palestinian peasants. It divided the year into 
seven periods of fifty days each, known as a hamuStu, a ‘‘fifty,” 
each period linked apparently, just as is the Palestinian peasant’s 
calendar of today, with a specific stage of the agricultural year 
and of the development of the various crops. But an agricultural 
calendar, no matter what its basis and form be, must of necessity 
take some cognizance of the solar year of approximately three 
hundred and sixty-five and one quarter days. And inasmuch as 
seven periods of fifty days each would yield a total of only three 
hundred and fifty days, it is obvious that a year of only seven 
fifty-day periods would fall short of a true solar year by approxi- 
mately fifteen and one quarter days. Moreover, the solar divi- 
sions of the year, the four seasons, also play an essential role in 
agricultural life and therefore may not be completely disregarded 
in any true agricultural calendar: Some method or system of 
compensation or equalization between the seven fifty-day periods 
and the true solar year was therefore indispensable in order to 
make this pentecontad calendar, as the Lewys have very fittingly 
designated it, effective. In Assyria accordingly sixteen days, and 
in Babylonia fifteen days, were added to the seven fifty-day 
periods, thus making the actual calendar year in Assyria total 
three hundred and sixty-six days, and in Babylonia three hundred 
and sixty-five days. This period of sixteen or fifteen days respec- 
tively was known as Sapattum.4 In both countries this Sappattum 
seems to have been incorporated into the calendar year between 
the end of the winter ‘‘fifty”’ and the beginning of the “‘fifty”’ of 
the grain harvest. 

This calendar went even farther in its system of time recording 
and linked, very naturally in the light of its basis upon the 
number, seven, seven years into a unit of reckoning, known as 


245 So also B. Landsborger, Der kultische Kalender der Babylonier und 
Assyrer: Leipziger Semitistische Studien, V1, 1/2 (1915), 134. 
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sibiitum, “the seven.”’ And, in turn, it linked seven such seven- 
year periods, plus one year, thus corresponding in the numerical 
process to the organization of the smaller time-unit of seven 
times seven days (or seven weeks) plus one day, i. e. fifty days, 
into a large time-unit of fifty years, known as a ddrum, the 
antecedent of the Hebrew 7. 

The Lewys have shown that this calendar was probably of 
West Semitic, perhaps, more specifically, of Amorite, origin, and 
that it may even have been carried into the Mesopotamian lands 
by the Amorite conquerors of that area at some time within the 
last quarter of the third millenium B. C. It is not surprising 
therefore that this calendar should have been generally employed 
in Palestine from very early times. But the Palestinian form of 
this calendar differed in one significant respect from its form in 
the lands of Mesopotamia. Just as in Babylonia, the Palestinian 
pentecontad calendar year consisted of three hundred and sixty- 
five days, i. e. the seven fifty-day periods plus the Sapaitum of 
fifteen days. But, unlike the Babylonian and Assyrian practice, 
this fifteen days supplement to the seven “‘fifties’”” was divided 
into two periods, one of eight and one of seven days, each in 
itself known as a Sappatum. Generally the shorter Sapattum, that 
of seven days, was inserted into the calendar between the end of 
the winter “fifty’’ and the beginning of the harvest “‘fifty,” i. e. 
at the same period as in both the Babylonian and Assyrian 
practice. It was therefore synchronous and identical with the 
ancient Palestinian Matzot Festival. 

The day which followed the close of this Sapattwm, and which 
was therefore the first day of the ‘‘fifty” of the grain harvest, 
was known in the Akkadian-speaking lands as the day of szbit 
niggallim, of ‘‘seizing the sickle.” On it, quite obviously, the first 
sheaf of the grain of the new crop was cut, undoubtedly with 
fitting ceremonial. We know, from Lev. 23.10-11, 15, that the 
same custom was current in ancient Israel, that the ‘omer, or 
first sheaf of the new grain, was cut upon the day following the 
close of the Sapattum,”6 and that this was the first day of the 


246 The Lewys interpret (op. cit., 78 ff.) navn in the term, navn ninpp, 
not as ‘the Sabbath day,” but as the Sapaitum, i.e. “the day following the 
$apattum-period of seven days.”’ 
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fifty-day period intervening between the Matzot Festival and 
the Festival of First-fruits, also known as Sabu‘ot, or ‘“Weeks.’’47 
From Deut. 16.9 it is clear that this day was likewise known in 
Israel as the day of “‘beginning (to put) the sickle to the standing 
grain,” a name so similar to the parallel Akkadian title of this 
same day as to establish beyond all doubt that a close relationship 
existed between them.?47 This evidence alone proves with com- 
plete certainty, and this proof will be corroborated with an 
abundance of supplementary data, that the pentecontad calendar 
must have been current in ancient Palestine, as well as in neigh- 
boring Semitic lands, and that it was therefore employed exten- 
sively in Israel at least during the early portion of its sojourn in 
the land. 

But this pentecontad calendar had one inherent and serious 
weakness. It is apparent that to no little extent the calendar, and 
especially the determination of the precise day upon which the 
beginning of the reckoning of the new year, the New Year’s 
Day im other words, had to be set, depended upon the state of 
the crop, and especially of the first grain to ripen in the spring. 
From this it follows, in the first place, that the New Year’s Day 
of the pentecontad calendar must, if not invariably, at least 
generally, and certainly logically, have fallen in the spring, and 
even have had a direct relationship to the Matzot Festival,?4® 
and also to the next day, the first day of the “‘fifty’’ of the grain 


247 The Lewys suggest (op. cit., 92 f.) that myiav was actually the equiva- 
lent of the Akkadian sibi@tum and designated originally the entire period of 
seven weeks of the grain-harvest ‘‘fifty,’’ and that only relatively late did it 
come to designate the festival on the fiftieth and closing day of this “fifty.” 
This festival was known originally as -xpnm ain, ‘Festival of the Harvest” 
(Ex. 23.16) or on2a7 OV, “Day of the First-fruits’’ (Num. 28.26). For the 
relatively late designation of this festival as Shabu‘ot cf. ‘Supplementary 
Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ 47 and note 76. 

2472 Stephan, ‘‘The Division of the Year in Palestine’? (JPOS, II [1922], 
163, note 1) records that the following axiom is current among the present-day 
peasantry of Palestine, Ft ayydr thmil manjalak u gar, “In May take your 
sickle and cut with might.” This suggests that still today the sickle plays 
the same role of symbolizing the beginning of the grain harvest in Palestine 
as it did of old, both in Palestine and in Mesopotamia. 

248 Cf. Lewy, op. cit., 60, 99 f., note 399. 
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harvest, the day of cutting the first sheaf. As a rule, although 
the practice varied no doubt somewhat in different localities, 
the Matzot Festival fell, under the conditions of the pentecontad 
calendar, upon the last seven days of the year, while the next 
day, the day of eutting the first sheaf, was the New Year’s Day. 
This was a thoroughly natural calendar procedure in the midst 
of a purely agricultural civilization. 

But, in the second place, it follows that, inasmuch as the 
development of the crops varied in different lands, and even in 
different districts of one and the same land, by as much as two 
full weeks, the pentecontad calendar itself must in its actual use 
have varied correspondingly in the different lands and districts 
and even localities. There could therefore have been no truly 
international nor even national, country-wide pentecontad cal- 
endar, and any attempt to establish such would have resulted 
in extreme confusion and complete futility. Only so long as 
Semitic peoples were organized with small city-states, with nar- 
row boundaries, as the national political units, could the pente- 
contad calendar flourish undisturbed. Under these conditions 
each little city-state must have had its own local form of the 
pentecontad calendar, with the New Year’s Day thereof depend- 
ing entirely, or almost entirely, upon the condition of the crop 
within that particular state or district and varying by as much 
as two weeks from the corresponding calendars of city-states in 
other parts of the country. Likewise within these local forms of 
the pentecontad calendar the Sapattuwm period or periods may 
have been observed at different moments of the year, at the end 
or ends of different ‘‘fifties.’” However, so soon as the small city- 
state organization of any people or country began to give way 
to truly national organization, with wide boundaries and broad 
territorial extent, and to an even greater degree when inter- 
country or international relations began to develop, either 
through procedures of conquest or of expanding commerce, the 
inadequacy of the pentecontad system of time-reckoning, with 
its varying application to different lands and districts, came to 
be felt with steadily increasing urgency, and the need of a 
different, more stable and uniform calendar, capable of national 
or even international use, manifested itself in compelling manner. 
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It was these circumstances and conditions which apparently 
caused the luni-solar calendar, the more stable and more universal 
character of which is self-evident, to gradually supersede the 
pentecontad calendar in the various lands of the Semitic world.”4 


B 


THE CALENDAR IN ISRAEL UNTIL 899 B. C. 


From this point on our interest will center for some time in the 
history of the calendar in ancient Israel and in early Judaism, 
as this evolved in the post-exilic period of Jewish history. 

As we have learned, the biblical evidence indicates that the 
Israelites must have employed the pentecontad calendar from | 
the earliest period of their residence in Palestine. Because of its 
basically agricultural character, they could not have known this 
calendar in the period of their desert sojourn and nomadic or 
semi-nomadic life, before their entrance into Palestine. Here it 
must have been in vogue among the Canaanite and Amorite 
inhabitants of the land long before the advent of the Israelite 
tribes. These peoples, too, no doubt had found it in use there 
and gradually adopted it themselves, as they turned more and 
more completely to agricultural life. It was one of the most 
fundamental elements of the native, agricultural civilization of 
Palestine which the Israelites, in turn, borrowed from their 
Canaanite predecessors in the land and adapted to their own use. 

With the pentecontad calendar itself, and with the entire 
agricultural civilization, they must, of course, have adopted the 
various agricultural festivals also, for, as is self-evident, these 
were an integral part of the calendar. This calendar, with its 
system of seven major religious festivals in the year and with its 
two Sapattum periods, the one of seven and the other of eight 
days, seems to have taken firm root in the cultural life of Israel 
during its earliest period of sojourn in Palestine. We have learned 
that the seven-days Sapattum in the spring was celebrated as 
the Matzot Festival, while the eight-days Sapattum, which fell, 


249 This inadequacy of the pentecontad calendar is discussed in detail by 
the Lewys, op. cit., 82 ff. 
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usually, though, as we shall see in due time, not invariably, in 
the fall, at the conclusion of one of the other “‘fifties of the 
calendar and coincident with the complete close of the harvest 
season, was celebrated generally as the Asif Festival, ‘‘the 
Festival of Ingathering.”’ So long as the Israelite nation had not 
yet evolved, and the clan or, at the most, the tribe still persisted 
as the largest unit of social and political life within the Israelite 
people in Palestine, the pentecontad calendar seems to have met 
adequately all the needs and to have satisfied all the impulses to 
religious expression of the different clan and tribal groups. 

Therefore when the Israelite tribes which settled in the agri- 
cultural sections of the country, in northern and central Palestine, 
had gained control of the land, and, as a logical consequence 
thereof, had come in time to regard Yahweh, their old, desert 
deity, as its conqueror and owner, they likewise came naturally 
to look upon Him in a new light. Now, as the god of Palestine, 
its lord and bestower of its manifold blessings, they regarded 
Him more and more as an agricultural deity, whose main function 
was to bring forth from His land agricultural abundance for all 
its inhabitants, new and old. Accordingly, when they had in- 
stalled Him as supreme god of the land in all the local sanctuaries 
of Palestine, which they had taken over, together with their 
cults, from their Canaanite predecessors, what more natural 
than that they should associate all the festivals of the agri- 
cultural, pentecontad calendar with His worship, make them 
basic elements of His cult and represent them as celebrated 
primarily in His honor? 

However, with the beginning of the evolution of the Israelite 
nation under Saul and its culmination under David, and with 
the growing development of commercial relations with the Phoe- 
nicians and the attendant expansion of international relations 
under both David and Solomon for the first time in all of Israelite 
history, the inadequacy of the pentecontad calendar began to 
be felt in Israel, at first, no doubt, subconsciously, but within a 
relatively short time with steadily increasing awareness and a 
growing desire, and even need, for a calendar which would meet 
the evolving national and international situation more effectively. 
This process seems to have unfolded slowly during the long 
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reign of David and to have reached its climax and moment of 
decisive action early in the reign of Solomon. 

As I have shown elsewhere,?5° the Temple of Solomon in 
Jerusalem was built after the pattern of Phoenician temples, 
by Phoenician workmen, supervised by Phoenician architects, 
and out of material largely imported from Phoenicia. It was 
so oriented that it faced due east, towards that point of the 
horizon at which the sun rose on the days of the two equinoxes.?5 
On these two days the eastern gate of the Temple, kept fast 
closed during the remainder of the year, was opened, so that 
the first rays of the rising sun might shine through this portal 
and down the long axis of the Temple building proper into the 
d*bir, the recess at the far western end. This shining of the first 
rays of the rising sun on these two equinoctial days was, or at 
least came in time to be, known as the “‘coming of the radiance 
of Yahweh.” It was the most solemn and momentous religious 
ceremony of the entire festal calendar of the new Temple. Upon 
it the fortune of the nation for the new year was thought to 
depend. Its incidence upon the day of the fall equinox now 
marked the new moment of the beginning of the year, the new 
New Year’s Day. 

From all this evidence, and particularly from that of its 
precise orientation towards the point of sunrise on the two 
equinoctial days and of the role of the first rays of the rising 
sun on these two days, it is readily apparent, that the Temple 
at Jerusalem was erected by Solomon as a center of solar wor- 
ship. Yahweh, Israel’s national deity, was now identified with ’E, 
the supreme solar deity of the Semitic, and particularly of the 
Phoenician, pantheon, and His cult was reorganized as a solar 
cult, and, in accordance wich the will of the great and powerful 
monarch, and in conformity with his far-reaching program of 
commercial expansion and international relations, this became 
the official religion of the land and nation. As an integral part 
of this program the luni-solar calendar now formally supplanted 
the pentecontad calendar in Israel.?s 


aso ““Amos Studies,”’ III, 104 f. 
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In the practice of Semitic religion based upon the solar year 
four moments are, of course, critical and decisive, viz. the days 
of the two equinoxes and the two solstices. This condition, it is 
apparent, differs radically from the basic circumstances of the 
pentecontad calehdar’ The’ equinoxes and solstices divide the 
solar year into four almost equal quarters, each marked off 
from the other by a festival, and each festival, theoretically at 
least, of major importance. This system contrasts strikingly 
with the seven divisions of the pentecontad year, with its seven 
major festivals and with its two Sapattum periods. 

But a calendar, just as any other cultural institution, which 
has been employed by a people for several centuries, can never 
be supplanted instantaneously by another calendar, nor can 
the attendant system of festivals and religious practices be 
completely replaced by a new system of festivals and integrated 
ceremonies in a moment, even at the bidding of a monarch as 
absolute and self-willed as Solomon seems to have been. At first 
bitter resistance on the part of the conservatives and reaction- 
aries in the nation always manifests itself. But invariably the 
struggle between the two programs is eventually resolved by a 
compromise, an attempt at harmonization and integration of 
the two calendars and religious systems, identification and 
fusion of their major festivals, and the relegation of other sec- 
ondary festivals to comparatively minor roles. 

It is perfectly comprehensible from all this that, as I have 
shown elsewhere,? the Temple at Jerusalem was, in the first 
stage of its history, anything but a popular institution. Its 
erection and dedication inaugurated a new calendar, a new solar 
concept of Yahweh, the national deity, and a new system of 
solar festivals and cult practices altogether at variance with 
what had obtained in Israel generally up to this decisive mo- 
ment. Small wonder therefore that Solomon’s program and the 
attendant innovations met with deep popular opposition. 
Solomon himself was a monarch able and powerful enough to 
control all opposition and to carry through his purpose regard- 
less of popular opinion. But this opposition, deep-rooted and 
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implacable, smoldered during his long reign and the reigns of 
his two immediate successors, only to burst forth into bold and 
decisive action in the fifteenth year of the reign of Solomon’s 
grandson, Asa. 

In this year, 899 B.C., a reformation, inaugurated under 
prophetic leadership, with a certain Azariah ben Oded as its 
mouthpiece, and ardently supported by the youthful king, was 
carried through successfully. This reformation was directed 
in principle against the institutions of the new, solar religion 
which Solomon had introduced, and which, as we have seen, 
centered in the Temple. The golden image of Yahweh, enthroned 
in the d*bir of the Temple, was removed and destroyed. In its 
stead the old ark of Ephraim, an important cult-object from 
desert days, and apparently formerly the most important cult- 
object in the national sanctuary, which was itself patterned 
after the ancient, desert, tent shrine, which David had set up 
in Jerusalem a century or so earlier, was installed in the d*bir as 
the true and proper symbol of Yahweh and as a permanent 
monument to His desert origin and character.?55 With this, no 
doubt, the entire ceremony of the opening of the eastern gate 
of the Temple upon the two equinoctial days and the coming of 
the first rays of the rising sun into the body of the Temple was 
suspended, or at least restricted in some way, and the new solar 
cult, at least in its most objectionable, major features, was dis- 
continued, though certainly not entirely abolished. But the 
Temple itself was not destroyed, and its cult was only modified 
severely, but was not abrogated completely. 

As I have endeavored to establish elsewhere,?®° the little code 
of d*barim, or ritual laws, in Ex. 34.14-26, in its original form, 
which I have entitled the Kenite Code, recorded the program 
or platform of this reformation. With a clear knowledge of its 
historical setting and the specific goals of this earliest reforma- 
tion in the history of religion, the entire movement becomes 


34 “The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,”’ 102-119. 

25 The Ark, the Ephod and the ‘‘Tent of Meeting,” 107 ff. 

6 “The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,’”’ 98-119; ‘‘Amos Studies,” 
III, 112-122. 
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more comprehensible. We can understand, now, in the light of 
its opposition to the solar cult entrenched in the Jerusalem 
Temple, why the very first dabar forbids the worship, not of 
other gods, using the plural, as does its younger and dependent 
parallel in the Book of the Covenant, in Ex. 20.23, but of any 
other god, using the singular; for this’ prohibition is directed 
specifically against the cult of the sun-god, or of Yahweh con- 
ceived as a sun-god, in the Temple. We understand likewise the 
prohibition set forth in the second dabar, in Ex. 34.17, ‘“‘Gods 
of molten metal shalt thou not make’’; for obviously this was 
directed specifically against the image of the enthroned Yahweh 
in the d*bir of the Temple, the mifleset which Maakah, the 
mother of King Asa, had made during the period of her regency 
and had set up in the Temple, and which was destroyed by Asa 
as apparently the crowning act of this reform movement.’s7 

Moreover, since the dabar in Ex. 34.25b, commanding that 
the Paschal sacrifice be not permitted to remain over until 
dawn, certainly did not inaugurate a new sacrificial procedure, 
but merely sanctioned, or even commanded, an ancient practice, 
the beginnings of which went back to the period of Israel’s 
sojourn in the desert borderland as a semi-nomadic people, it 
seems that this dabar sought to revive a ritual procedure of 
great antiquity and importance which the new, solar cult had 
been gradually forcing into desuetude. This same condition may 
be true of other ancient religious practices which are specifically 
commanded in this little code of ritual laws. 

Certainly this is the case with the legislation for the three 
annual festivals, and perhaps also for the Sabbath, recorded 
in Ex. 34.18-22; for, as the Lewys have established convincingly, 
these are all basic institutions of the pentecontad calendar, par- 
ticularly as it was developed in Palestine. The Matzot Festival, 
as was stated previously, was celebrated during the seven days 
Sapattum period which preceded immediately the “fifty” of the 
grain harvest, the seven days at the end of the pentecontad year, 
which were followed directly by ‘‘the day of putting the sickle 
to the standing grain,’’ the New Year’s Day. During this seven 


7 ¢ Ki. 15.13; 2 Chron. 15. 16; cf. “Amos Studies,” IIT, 108 f., 112. 
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days festal period the remains of the old crop were eaten sacra- 
mentally in the form of matzot or unleavened cakes, and what 
could not be eaten in this manner was burned at the end of the 
festival; for it was an established principle that nothing of the 
old crop might remain over when the harvesting of the new crop 
was begun. The divine child of the old year, the crop of that 
year, the offspring of the union of father-god and mother-god- 
dess, the Tammuz who was born, or reborn, in the spring of that 
year, at the very beginning of the year, must have died and been 
completely put out of the way, before his successor, the new 
Tammuz, the crop of the new year, could be born, or be reborn.75® 

Apparently in the early pre-Solomonic or pre-Davidic period 
the custom had been firmly established of destroying all that 
was left uneaten of the old crop of grain, and, quite probably, 
of all agricultural products of the old year, before the har- 
vesting of the new crops might be begun and the fruits thereof 
be eaten. But if so, then certainly in the Davidic and Solomonic 
period, with its rapid development of commerce and interna- 
tional relations, particularly with the Phoenicians, this ancient 
custom, deeply rooted in early, fundamental religious concepts 
and principles, must have been outgrown and abrogated very 
largely in practice and completely in principle; for the grain of 
Palestine constituted its chief article of export, and only with 
the surplus grain, remaining after the food needs of the native 
population had been satisfied, could barter be carried on exten- 
sively and systematically. 

As I have pointed out elsewhere,?59 during the long reigns of 
David and Solomon, after the neighboring little nations had 
been conquered and incorporated into the Israelite empire and 
a treaty of friendship and commercial cooperation had been 
established between the two successive Israelite monarchs and 
Hiram of Tyre, a long, unbroken period of peace and economic 
development was inaugurated in Israel. Now the Israelite peas- 
ant was free to till his soil without fear of external enemies and 
the consequent necessity of devoting a not inconsiderable por- 
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tion of his time and substance to warlike preparation and activity. 
In consequence crops were now sowed and garnered in unpre- 
cedented abundance. But, on the one hand, there could be no 
motive whatever for sowing and harvesting crops in amount 
larger than was actually needed for simple home consumption, 
with all the heavy and exacting labor which this entailed, and, 
on the other hand, there could be no surplus crops to barter 
with the Phoenician merchants, if what was left over of the 
crops each year, what was actually not needed for home use, 
had to be burned. The commercial program of the two great 
kings could develop only if the ancient custom was abrogated, 
as has been said, in principle completely and in practice very 
largely. That these two self-willed monarchs, possessing absolute 
powers, were able to carry through their economic program, 
to the immeasurable material and cultural benefit of the nation, 
is beyond question. The success of their political and economic 
program is amply attested in the biblical record. But from all 
this it follows that, as a result of this royal policy and program, 
many of the primary institutions and ceremonies of the Matzot 
festival must during the reigns of David and Solomon have 
steadily been discarded, and the entire festival must have tended 
to fall into desuetude. 

And perhaps of even greater influence in this process was 
the fact that under the new solar calendar, inaugurated by 
Solomon, and the new solar cult which, centering in the Temple, 
the royal sanctuary in the nation’s capital, had now become the 
official religion of the land, the day of the spring equinox be- 
came necessarily one of the two major festal days in the entire 
year. As a rule this equinoctial day fell in such close proximity 
to the Matzot Festival, just preceding the beginning of the 
grain harvest season, that the celebration of the latter was 
necessarily interfered with; for naturally two festivals, each of 
major significance in its respective religious system, could not 
be celebrated by one and the same people in such close, and 
often even immediate, proximity to each other. One had to give 
way in favor of the other; and, of course, in this case it was the 
Matzot Festival which had to succumb. More and more, beyond 
all quesiion, the ancient Matzot Festival sank in prestige and 
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degree of observance and was relegated to a position of inferi- 
ority in comparison with the new solar festival of the spring 
equinox. Had this condition obtained too long, the Matzot 
Festival would undoubtedly have eventually vanished com- 
pletely from Israelite religious practice. 

Similar conditions must have influenced the celebration of 
the Festival of Firstfruits at the end of the “fifty” of the grain 
harvest, on the fiftieth day after “the putting of the sickle to 
the standing grain.”’ The very fact that it was dependent in the 
determination of its date upon the Matzot Festival, upon the 
counting of fifty days beginning with the day following the close 
of that festival, must have brought it about that, with the de- 
cline of the Matzot Festival in the extent of its observance and 
in the degree of its importance, the Festival of Firstfruits like- 
wise declined correspondingly in both respects. This circum- 
stance must have been furthered considerably by the additional 
fact that this latter festival could have no direct association 
with any important moment in the solar year, and therefore 
could have had little or no immediate connection with the cult 
of the Temple at Jerusalem and no fixed and formal place in 
what was now the official state religion of Israel. 

These same considerations and circumstances must have 
affected in similar manner and in equal measure all the festivals 
which marked the end of each of the seven “fifties,” and not 
least of all, the Asif Festival, the Festival of Ingathering, which 
came apparently at the end of the fourth and before the begin- 
ning of the fifth “‘fifty.”” Here the second Sapattum of the year, 
that of eight days, seems to have been inserted into the pente- 
contad calendar in the normal practice of ancient Israel. Now, 
if the beginning of the first “fifty” of the pentecontad calendar, 
that of the grain harvest, came in fairly close proximity to the 
day of the spring equinox, the end of the fourth “fifty”? two 
hundred days later, and with this the Asif Festival, as it must 
have been celebrated originally, would normally come approxi- 
mately two weeks after the fall equinox. The result of the cele- 
bration of the day of the fall equinox as the most sacred day of 
the entire solar calendar year, the New Year’s Day, as it cer- 
tainly was celebrated in Solomon’s own time, some two weeks 
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on the average before the time when the Asif Festival would 
normally be celebrated under the conditions of the pentecontad 
calendar, must have brought it about that the Asif Festival, too, 
precisely like the Matzot Festival near the time of the spring 
equinox, was, completely overshadowed and so tended to sink 
into a position of minor importance and eventual desuetude. 
Through the development of the national consciousness and 
national organization, of international politics and of interna- 
tional commercial relations the inadequacy of the pentecontad 
calendar must have been felt more and more compellingly with 
each passing year of Solomon’s long and prosperous reign. More 
and more the new solar calendar, with its roots in the new Temple 
at Jerusalem and in its solar cult, threatened to supplant the 
old, pentecontad calendar completely. No doubt the great mass 
of the people, and particularly that very large section, the court 
party, the developing merchant class and the urban population, 
all of whom were naturally the direct beneficiaries of the new 
order of things, were content with the introduction of the solar 
calendar and the Temple cult, and looked, with equanimity at 
least, upon the relegation to an inferior position, and with its 
promise of eventually complete disappearance, of the pente- 
contad calendar and its attendant religious institutions and cere- 
monies. The standard of living must have risen considerably by 
the end of Solomon’s reign and the culture of the nation must 
have made a distinct advance. These classes, who now quite 
naturally regarded themselves as the upper, privileged stratum 
of the new and rapidly evolving social organization, could not 
but feel satisfaction, and even pride, in these social and economic 
changes and have regarded their former and, as they imagined, 
now completely outgrown, way of living, with its pentecontad 
calendar and its rustic religious festivals and attendant rites, 
with a certain measure of contempt. In their eyes these pre- 
Davidic and pre-Solomonic days had become, altogether natu- 
rally, their ‘“‘Age of Ignorance,’’ their childhood period as a 
nation, when the present national glory and Israel’s unchal- 
lengeable dominance among the little nations of Western Asia 
were as yet not even dreamed of. Certainly this new age, with 
all its innovations and complete change of manner of living and 
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of worshiping the national god, and, not least of all by any 
means, with its new calendar and new solar cycle of festivals 
and attendant ceremonies, seemed to these privileged classes 
within the nation proper and good. 

But to another, and a by no means inconsiderable, section 
of the people the matter did not present itself in this light at all. 
A certain portion of any nation is always conservatively minded 
and inclined to abide by the old way of life and its venerable 
institutions and to retain these so long as possible. Only slowly 
and reluctantly does it yield to change, even when this change 
means progress and a superior standard of living. And certainly 
not for the totality of the Israelite nation did this new order 
mean a superior standard of living or an improvement in social 
and economic position. Gradually a submerged class manifested 
itself, those who for one reason or another found their sources of 
maintenance of themselves and their families inadequate under 
the new order, and who were therefore compelled to sell either 
themselves or members of their families into slavery to their more 
economically successful brethren.?°° To them the new order must 
have seemed the basic cause of their present, disadvantaged 
position and they must have regarded it with sentiments the 
very antithesis of favorable. 

Likewise the small farmer, whose annual harvest sufficed 
under any condition only for a relatively meager subsistence 
for himself and his dependents, and who therefore at the end of 
the year had practically no surplus products to dispose of, saw 
himself and his family benefited in no wise by the new economic 
and social order. He even found himself disadvantaged to a 
certain extent, for, with the steadily rising standard of living, 
existence was daily becoming for him and his family more com- 
plex, precarious and difficult, and the sad fate, slavery, which 
had already befallen some, and perhaps even many, of his former 
friends and associates, was now beckoning to him and his family 
more and more insistently. He could not but look upon this new 
order with strong disapproval and a steadily increasing fear. 

And still one other class of the nation benefited but very 
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little, if at all, from the new social and economic order, the 
shepherds of Judea, of the rugged, half-sterile country south of 
Jerusalem, the capital. To the Phoenician, and even to the 
Israelite, merchants, these shepherds in the far South, wander- 
ing widely withtheir’flocks through certain periods of the year, 
were relatively inaccessible. Moreover, at the year’s end they 
had little surplus of their labors to dispose of, a little wool 
perhaps and a few milk products, cheese and the like, but no 
more, hardly enough to justify commercial dealings with them. 
Moreover, in their pastoral way of life there was little oppor- 
tunity for change in manner or in standard of living. Sheep can 
be bred and pastured in only one way; and it is always a hard 
and exacting way. The shepherd is therefore by nature and by 
training always a hardy, stubborn individual, decidedly con- 
servative in his views, who invariably views social and economic 
change and alteration of standards, whether up or down, with 
suspicion and innate antagonism. And the new, Solomonic social 
and economic order must have been regarded by these shepherds 
of the South with particular distrust and opposition, for it was 
bringing about a new social organization, with three social 
classes, the wealthy court, military and merchant group, the 
steadily declining middle class, consisting chiefly of the old pea- 
sants, and the equally steadily growing class of the submerged 
and enslaved. This three-class organization of society was differ- 
ent in every way from the one-class social organization, rooted 
in desert existence, which had characterized Israelite life in the 
entire pre-monarchic period, and which still persisted among this 
shepherd group. The early, one-class social organization of the 
nation, they believed firmly, had been instituted by Yahweh. 
Israel’s national god, Himself a deity of desert, pastoral origin, 
and it alone was pleasing to Him. They themselves rejoiced to 
adhere firmly to this way of life which He had instituted and 
commanded for His people. Any other way of life, and particu- 
larly one which seemed linked so closely and integrally with the 
new sanctuary, the Temple at Jerusalem, and the new solar cult 
and calendar rooted therein, was displeasing to Yahweh, their 
god, and so must be resisted by them uncompromisingly.”™ 
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It is clear that the opposition to the new cult, the new 
calendar, the new concept of Yahweh as a solar deity, and the 
representation of Him by a golden image in the Temple, from 
which the rays of the rising sun upon the two equinoctial days 
were reflected, and to the entire new religious, economic and 
social order, must have centered in the far South. There the 
majority of such farmers as there were must have been of the 
small farm type, for there the relative poverty of the soil hardly 
permitted the maintenance of large farms and estates, as was the 
case in the more fertile North. And there, too, in the far South, 
the shepherd clans were located, and among them notably the 
Kenites, or their descendants, the Rekabites. 

For a time this opposition to the new order must have been 
latent. It required years and expanding experience for the true 
nature and import of the new order to become fully apparent, 
especially to these small farmers and shepherds living somewhat 
upon the periphery of the national life. It required time also for 
this opposition to crystallize, to become concrete and to develop 
a program of action under effective leadership. It needed likewise 
a favorable circumstance and moment for the movement to 
become vocal and active. All this evolved slowly but surely 
through a period of approximately three quarters of a century. 

The necessary leadership manifested itself among the profes- 
sional prophets of the day. Actually these so-called prophets were 
primarily professional diviners. Their chief function was, through 
an intimate association which, so they firmly believed, they 
enjoyed with some divine power, a spirit, a numen or a deity, as 
the case might be, to foretell the future, to locate lost articles, 
and to perform other, similar services of superhuman character, 
which the ordinary man could not perform for himself. As the 
concept of Yahweh as the one, national deity developed under 
the kingdom, and this, so it seems, very quickly, and regard for 
and consultation of all other deities and divine powers was in 
consequence prohibited by royal action on the part of Saul, 
all legitimate divination in Israel came to be performed only in 
the name and through the divine support of Yahweh. Divina- 
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tion in the name and with the aid of other deities or numina, 
even the spirits of the dead, was regarded as disloyalty to 
Yahweh, was strictly forbidden by royal decree and was punish- 
able even by death. Those diviners who functioned in the name 
of Yahweh were nowy of course, the only legitimate diviners left 
in the land. They enjoyed royal approval and, as a matter of 
course, held a privileged position. Naturally they felt themselves 
to be the ardent and loyal devotees of Yahweh and the eager 
champions of everything, and particularly of the way of life and 
worship, which, they believed, He had instituted and which alone 
was pleasing to Him. Correspondingly they felt themselves the 
chosen and uncompromising opponents of everything which 
seemed in any way a departure from or repudiation of the way 
of life which Yahweh had instituted for His people. They were the 
authoritative spokesmen of Yahweh and interpreters of His will 
unto His nation. Therefore now, when the old way of life, the 
old, simple, religious, social and economic order, was threatened, 
as it certainly was at this moment, they felt deep within their 
souls that they must irresistibly, through destiny, as it were, 
step into the breach and uphold the old order and repudiate 
and oppose the new. 

This same situation had developed once before in Israel’s 
history in a single but most illuminating and foreshadowing 
instance.?8 Nathan’s true office and function at David’s court 
were those of the royal diviner, who forecast the fortunes of the 
great king and the impending events of his reign, and thus 
enabled him to prepare far in advance for all contingencies. It was 
an office of high authority and privilege. Also it carried with it 
loyalties and obligations which transcended even those to the 
king. Nathan could function as diviner only because of the ab- 
normal gift with which, he must have believed, Yahweh had 
endowed him, the superhuman, semi-divine power of foreseeing 
and foretelling, which he possessed because of his close, personal 
relationship with Israel’s national god, with whom he stood en 
rapport. And when he beheld the king do a thing hitherto unheard 
of in Israel, viz. through the absolute, despotic power of the king- 
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ship send a faithful subject to his death and then take the latter’s 
wife into his harem in order to conceal their common sin from 
general knowledge, he was filled with righteous and impelling 
indignation. He felt himself called irresistibly to decisive action, 
and this, too, not as a mere, ordinary citizen, properly resentful 
of an act of grave injustice and oppression done to a fellow- 
citizen, but, far more, as the zealous champion of Yahweh, as the 
spokesman of his god, denouncing in Yahweh’s name even the 
mighty king to his very face for this flagrant and vicious depar- 
ture from the way of justice and democracy, and for this extreme 
manifestation of despotic power, so radically different in every 
way from the old order and the old way of life which Yahweh 
had commanded. Fortunately David was still sufficiently imbued 
with the pastoral, democratic spirit of his childhood to accept 
the rebuke and to acknowledge his fault. He, too, must have 
understood that Nathan, the diviner, was speaking in behalf of 
Yahweh, that it was the Deity Himself who was uttering His 
will and disciplining the king, who, despite all his might, was 
himself still the subject and the servant of the national god. 
But three quarters of a century later the situation had 
changed completely. Neither Solomon nor his descendants had 
the pastoral background and traditions which David had known 
and cherished. Solomon in particular seems to have been the 
pattern of the absolute despot whose will is the supreme law of 
his country, to which his people must submit unresistingly. He 
had himself introduced the new order, from which his nation 
had profited materially to such high degree. He had erected the 
new sanctuary, inaugurated the new, solar concept of Yahweh 
and the attendant cult, instituted the new calendar and the 
new order of festivals. All this was by his will; and his will was, 
beyond all challenge, the will of Israel’s god. He alone, and no 
longer the professional diviners, was the supreme and final repre- 
sentative of Israel’s national god and spokesman of His will. 
Let the people therefore not question but only obey. The new 
order was the will of the king and of his god as well; it was the 
law of the land. What had been in the time of David and Nathan 
an isolated departure from the old order, the true implication of 
which had apparently not been comprehended clearly by the king 
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until the challenge of Nathan had suddenly opened his eyes, 
had now become the conscious and systematic policy of the 
royal house. This policy was strengthened by the conviction that 
this new order was the will of the Deity, as they conceived Him, 
that it was also redounding to the material advantage of the 
people and to the strength and glory of the nation, and that, 
furthermore, the culture associated with the new order was 
definitely an advance over the ancient culture, now completely 
outgrown. 

The issue, which had been personal and unique in David’s 
day, had now become national, permanent and deeply rooted. 
And where the prophetic action of Nathan, the diviner, had 
been momentary and isolated, where only in this single instance 
and for but a brief, fleeting moment he had risen above the 
level of the court diviner to the immensely higher level of a true 
prophet, the loyal, unquestioning, dauntless champion of the 
old, desert, pastoral way of life, social organization and religion 
in Opposition to the new way, the new organization and the new 
religion, now the professional diviners, attached in no manner 
to the court and associated in no manner with the king,” pos- 
sessing no longer, in all likelihood, under the new, solar concept 
of Yahweh and of His close, inseparable identification with the 
royal sanctuary, the new Temple at Jerusalem, any authority 
and even any honor or respect on the part of the court party, 
looked upon more or less as the futile functionaries and pointless 
spokesmen of a Yahweh who had been outgrown and no longer 
existed, or who at least exerted little or no authority, treated 
therefore more or less with disdain and even with no little meas- 


264 Tt is altogether probable that in the Temple, with its solar cult, an 
entirely new system of divination on behalf of the king and the nation, viz. 
consultation of the oracle through the Temple priests, was developed as the 
official, royally approved procedure. The beginning of this divinatory practice 
seems to have been made already under Saul (1 Sam. 14.18-45) and under 
David (1 Sam. 22.10; 23.6-12; 30.7-8). As the inevitable result of this develop- 
ment the office of the professional prophet lost authority and even fell some- 
what into disrepute, so that the former #’33 tended to become, at least in the 
eyes of the culturally more advanced, upper stratum of society, more and 
more a disregarded social outcast, an irresponsible and, in popular fancy, an 
insane, person, yiwp (cf. 2 Ki. 9.11; Jer. 29.26; Hos. 9.7). 
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ure of contempt, these professional diviners, whose very office 
and prestige derived from the old order, found themselves called, 
as never before in all of Israel’s history, to forceful and decisive 
action as champions of the old, pastoral Yahweh and of His 
democratic way of life and of the old religious and cultural 
institutions which He had ordained for His people. 

In this moment of crisis, when its whole future as a nation 
and as a religious community was hanging in the balance, a new 
movement was born in Israel, prophecy. The former diviners, 
who functioned through their close association with, and in the 
name of, Yahweh, Israel’s national god, now that His very 
existence and will and way of life were distinctly threatened, 
became His prophets, the loyal, daring, uncompromising cham- 
pions of the old, pastoral Yahweh, as contrasted with the new, 
solar deity, who was, so they believed, Yahweh in name only. 
They became champions likewise of the old, democratic way of 
life, whose roots were in the desert, and of the ancient, simple, 
half pastoral and half agricultural cult, with all its institutions, 
its calendar and its festivals. To them the Temple at Jerusalem, 
the solar cult which was rooted therein, the new calendar and the 
new solar festivals symbolized the changed order of things and 
so were doubly abhorrent. These false institutions had to be 
uprooted, if Israel was to be held in right and loyal relations 
with its true god and was to fulfill its destiny as His people. 

Certainly these prophets could not have comprehended or 
envisaged the true nature or the full course or the far-reaching 
implications and eventual developments of the long and bitter 
struggle which they were now inaugurating. They could see 
before them only the actual circumstances and the compelling 
duty of the moment, the battle which was immediately impend- 
ing. They could not realize that they were launching a move- 
ment which was to continue actively for six centuries and more, 
that they were precipitating a struggle which was to be fought 
bitterly, with fortunes vacillating back and forth and the issue 
constantly in doubt, between the old concept of Yahweh and 
the new, between the old order of things and the old way of life 
and the new order and the new way, between democracy and 
absolute monarchic power, between social justice and social 
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oppression, between spiritual integrity and progress and mere 
material expansion and cultural evolution. Little of all this, 
despite their primary role as diviners, could they foresee at this 
beginning of the prophetic movement in the tenth century B. c. 
Still less could ‘they*comprehend that they were struggling to 
keep the little people of Israel from going the way of all other 
Semitic peoples and nations, which emerged in course of time 
from the desert pastoral stage of civilization, to develop as 
absolute monarchies and run each a brief course of power, 
wealth and prestige among the nations of the earth, only in due 
time to go on to destruction and oblivion, leaving but a name, 
a memory and a limited heritage unto the future. 

The pattern of the entire prophetic movement was constant 
and unchanging. It was fixed in the very first stages of the move- 
ment. No matter how circumstances altered, the prophetic 
movement remained a stable, uncompromising, consecrated 
endeavor to hold Israel fast to the old, pastoral concept of Yah- 
weh, to the old, democratic way of life and one-class society, 
with its virtues of liberty and freedom, justice, truth, brother- 
hood and cooperativeness, to the old religion and its simple 
manner of worship, and to the old calendar, the old festivals 
and attendant institutions. In principle and in program the 
prophetic movement remained ever the same, regardless of how 
conditions changed, culture progressed and god-concept evolved. 
It was steadfastly an endeavor to rid the life and religion of 
Israel of all solar elements, as they manifested themselves in 
religious principle and practice and in the political, social, eco- 
nomic and cultural organization and way of life and aspiration 
of the nation, and to hold it firm to the old order and to the god 
who had instituted that order for his people in its childhood 
period, its pre-Palestine, desert existence. 

This program is clearly illustrated in this very first systematic 
self-expression of the prophetic movement, the reformation in 
the Southern Kingdom in the reign of Asa in 899 B.c. I have 
shown? that this reformation was directed specifically against 
the solar cult in the Temple at Jerusalem, inaugurated by 
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Solomon and apparently later reenforced by Maakah, the queen 
mother, functioning.as regent in behalf of her young son, Asa. 
This reformation was sponsored by the Kenites, or by the Kenite 
clan, the Rekabites. As has been said, the platform of this refor- 
mation is set forth in the little code of ten laws embedded in 
Ex. 34.14-26.7% 

It is apparent almost at a glance that the legislation of the 
K Code inaugurates absolutely no new religious principles or 
institutions. Rather, it seeks to reaffirm and enforce certain old 
and basic principles and institutions, which had long been cur- 
rent in the religious practice of the people.” And the very fact 
that this is obviously the goal of this legislation suggests strongly 
that these ancient and venerable principles and institutions were 
now in grave danger of being discarded and forgotten, unques- 
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26a The principle or doctrine, expressed decisively in the very first dabar, 
and therefore fundamental to this covenant code, that all of Israel’s homage 
and worship must be rendered to Yahweh, and to Him alone, was, of course, 
inherent in the very concept of the covenant between Yahweh and Israel, and 
must therefore have had its initial affirmation when this covenant was solem- 
nized, under the leadership of Moses, shortly after the exodus from Egypt. 
Originally it could have been a covenant only between Yahweh and the clan 
or tribe or small group of clans or tribes which Moses brought out of Egypt. 
But certainly in the days of David, himself a member of one of the clans of 
Judah (an minawn; cf. ‘“Beena Marriage [Matriarchat] in Ancient Israel and 
Its Historical Implications,” 91-110), which, had, directly or indirectly, 
become very early a party to this covenant, the covenant idea had been 
nationalized, had been extended to include or cover all the tribes which had 
been united by David ‘to constitute the nation, Israel, but which originalty 
had had no part whatever in this covenant. 

The prohibition of making and using images to represent Yahweh in the 
worship of Him by Israel, which is expressed so absolutely in the second 
dabar, likewise had its origin with Moses and his iconoclastic program (cf. 
“The Ark, the Ephod and the ‘Tent of Meeting’,” HUCA, XVIII [1944], 
17-47.)» 

From this it follows that this first prophetic reformation in Israel was, in 
principle, a reaffirmation for the entire nation of those fundamentals of the 
religion of Yahweh which had been first formulated and enunciated by Moses. 
Obviously then, this reformation and the religious principles basic to it were 
native to the South and reflected primarily the Judaean point of view, which 
emanated directly from Moses, the Levite. 
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tionably because they were being superseded by a new cult or 
system of religious worship. Undoubtedly this K Code was an 
active defense of an old religious order, which was being seriously 
threatened by a new and radically different order. With the 
historical setting which we have recovered for this Code, we can 
determine precisely what both the old and the new orders were. 
It was the struggle between the old, agricultural religion, of 
which the pentecontad calendar, with its system of festivals, 
dependent chiefly upon the state of and procedure with the 
crops, was the concrete expression, and the new, solar concept 
of Yahweh and of His worship as a solar deity, rooted in the 
Jerusalem Temple, the tangible expression of which was a new, 
solar calendar?6? and a system of annual festivals based upon 
the equinoxes and solstices. 

We can accordingly easily comprehend the full import of 
the legislation of the K Code commanding the observance of the 
three festivals, Matzot, Katsir and Asif, of the two Sapattum 
periods in the year, at plowing time and at harvest, and of the 
weekly Sabbath, all integral elements of the pentecontad calen- 
dar. We can appreciate, too, the equally grave significance of 
the fact that in this Code no solar festival of any kind is legislated 
for or even referred to by the slightest hint. We can understand 
equally readily the full import of the remaining legislation for 
the old, simple sacrificial system, largely pastoral in character 
and origin, which must have contrasted strikingly with the 
much more elaborate and ritually organized sacrificial system 
of the Temple, with its variety and multiplicity of sacrifices. 

Thus the prophetic movement as an organized force with 
a clearly formulated program came into being in Israel in this 


267 The calendar which, at that time (1924) unaware of the pentecontad 
calendar, I mistakenly regarded as the oldest calendar in Israelite usage, and 
so designated as Calendar I (cf. “The Three Calendars of Ancient Jsrael’’). 
This Calendar I, all the month-names of which, which are recorded in the 
Bible, with the single exception of Ha’abib, viz. Ziv, Bul and ’Etanim, are 
found also in North Semitic literature (ibid., 16; the use of Ha’abib as a month- 
name may have been current only in Palestine), was undoubtedly borrowed 
by Solomon from his Phoenician neighbors and largely with the obvious 
purpose of thereby facilitating commercial transactions with the Phoenicians. 
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fifteenth year of King Asa. In principle, as has been intimated, 
it was the direct outgrowth of the religious teachings and insti- 
tutions inaugurated by Moses. And, as has also been said, it 
adhered ever thereafter constantly and loyally to its initial 
program. Within this program the enforcement of the old, 
pentecontad calendar and its system of festivals played steadily, 
as we shall see, an important and unvarying part. 

This is clearly manifest also in the next recorded religious 
reformation, that of 841 B.c., in the Northern Kingdom, of 
which Elisha was the leader, and of which the d¢barim of the 
C Code, patterned closely after those of K, was the platform.”® 
That reformation came at the close of the period of almost a 
half-century, during which the dynasty of Omri had sat upon 
the throne of Israel, the Northern Kingdom, and had guided 
its destinies with singular ability in the directions of commercial 
prosperity, political ascendancy, cultural progress and religious 
syncretism. Cooperative friendship and enterprise had been 
cemented with Judah, the Southern Kingdom, through the 
marriage of Athaliah, Ahab’s and Jezebel’s daughter, with 
Joram, the son of Jehosaphat, and a joint political and com- 
mercial program had been developed between the two nations, 
which involved also close political, commercial and cultural 
alliance with Phoenicia. 

Early in this period Omri, the astute statesman, in order to 
strengthen and stabilize this all-important Phoenician alliance, 
had united his house with the royal house of Tyre by the mar- 
riage of his son, Ahab, with Jezebel, the daughter of Ittobaal, 
the Phoenician king. Jezebel sought, with abundant success, to 
raise the cultural level of Israel and to introduce into the land 
the cult of her own Phoenician deities. As has been said, it was 
a period of intense religious syncretism, of the spread of the 
cult of the Phoenician solar deities, not only throughout Israel, 
but also, inevitably, into Judah as well. This entire develop- 
ment was resisted sturdily by the loyal prophets of Yahweh 
under the recognized leadership, or, perhaps more precisely, 
since he was himself not a professional prophet, and therefore 
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not a member of any prophetic band or brotherhood, in the 
great spirit, of Elijah. But in concrete results their opposition 
seems to have accomplished almost nothing during the long 
reign of the extremely able and powerful monarch, Ahab, and 
the even longer period of the dominance of Jezebel. 

But during the twelve years following the death of Ahab, 
in 853 B.C., and the years following the death of Jehosaphat, 
soon thereafter, the political ascendancy of Israel was terminated 
and the economic prosperity of both Israel and Judah declined 
rapidly. Assyria, under its energetic king, Shalmaneser III, 
once again came to the fore and imposed its dominion upon all 
of Western Asia. Both Israel and Judah, but especially Israel, 
were quickly reduced to the rank of second — or even third- 
rate national powers. The strength and authority of the royal 
family, the court party and the military caste of Israel retro- 
graded steadily. Finally, in 841 B.c., through a military coup, 
supported by the prophetic movement under the leadership of 
Elisha, the disciple and successor of Elijah and the heir of his 
Southern, Kenite point of view, the dynasty of Omri was over- 
thrown in the Northern Kingdom and Jehu came to the throne 
and became the founder of a new dynasty, which reigned over 
Israel for approximately a full century. 

Six years later, as the result of a revolution, fomented and 
guided by the priests of the Jerusalem Temple, Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab, who had seized the throne of the Southern 
Kingdom after the death of her son, Ahaziah, at the hands of 
Jehu, was removed from office and was executed, and the legiti- 
mate heir, Joash, a direct descendant of David, was set upon 
the throne. A religious reformation was inaugurated in the 
Southern Kingdom under this same priestly leadership, and 
the Temple in Jerusalem was purged of many objectionable cult 
institutions and practices which had been introduced therein 
by Athaliah, following the pattern of, and no doubt even influ- 
enced by, her mother, Jezebel, the Phoenician princess. Of this 
reformation we shall have more to say later. 


269 For all the details of this historical process and their implications cf. 
‘‘Amos Studies,” ITI, 225-240. 
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The political coup which put Jehu upon the throne of the 
Northern Kingdom in 841 B.c., which had been successfully 
engineered by the loyal professional prophets??? under Elisha, 
was attended promptly by a far-reaching religious reformation, 
the program of which is recorded in the d*barim of the C Code.27! 
These d*barim were patterned closely upon those of the older 
K Code, yet with certain minor deviations, which evidence a 
practical accomodation of the older laws to the conditions of 
the Northern Kingdom, both agricultural and economic. Again 
there is no mention whatever of solar festivals and ritual prac- 
tices. The elaborate sanctuaries of the solar cult, with their 
altars of hewn stone, are definitely repudiated and a simple 
altar of earth is commanded. Images of silver and gold, of which 
there must have been a relative abundance in the prosperous 
days of Ahab, are specifically forbidden. The three ancient 
agricultural festivals of the pentecontad calendar, Matzot, 
Katsir and Asif, are once more commanded, and also the Sab- 
bath, and likewise, with, however, a few modifications of minor 
character, the ancient, simple sacrificial procedure, of pastoral 
origin. 

The old institution of the two Sapattum periods, one just 
preceding the beginning of the “‘fifty’’ of the grain harvest in 
the early spring, and the other between the fourth and fifth 
“fifties,” at the end of the grape-gathering and just before the 
beginning of the plowing and sowing, is omitted completely, or 
at least is not mentioned in the Code, although it undoubtedly 
persisted as a folk-practice in certain districts or circles. The 
reason for this omission from the official calendar it is impossible 
to determine with certainty.?7 But in its stead another institu- 


77 That many of the professional prophets in the Northern Kingdom 
were in that age disloyal to the true cause of Yahweh and succumbed either 
to fear of royal displeasure or to the temptation to win royal favor, is amply 
illustrated by the story of Micaiah ben Yimlah (1 Ki. 22.2-28; 2 Chron. 18.4— 
27; cf. “Amos Studies,” III, 194-197). 

27 Ex, 20.23-26; 23.12-19; cf. ‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,”’ 
91-98; ‘Amos Studies,” III, 224-240. 

*7 Tt is not impossible, and even seems quite probable, that it was the 
necessity, or at least the urgent desire, experienced by the prophetic authors 
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tion, also linked indubitably with the old pentecontad calendar, 
the S¢mittah year, every seventh year,?” in which the fields were 
to lie untilled, is commanded as one of the elements of this new 
covenant code. 

Just as in the Southern Kingdom, fifty-eight years earlier, 
on the basis of the K Code, a solemn covenant had been con- 
cluded between the people and Yahweh, its national god, whereby 
the people obligated itself to worship Yahweh and Him alone 
in accordance with their old, traditional institutions and cult, 
based upon the pentecontad calendar and its festivals, so now 
in the Northern Kingdom under prophetic influence the people 
returned to what they regarded, or at least what was represented, 
as the pure and uncontaminated worship of Yahweh. The cults 
of the Phoenician deities, which Jezebel had introduced into 
the land, were uprooted by Jehu,?% and, in the main, the old, 
pre-monarchic worship of Yahweh as god of the land, the be- 
stower of the blessings of agricultural life within the land, was 
resumed sincerely and vigorously. 


of the C Code to keep the number of d*barvim in their covenant code at the 
now traditional number, ten, and not to exceed this number by even one, 
which compelled the omission of the provision for the observance of the two 
annual Sapattwm periods in order to make possible the inclusion of the pro- 
vision for the S¢mittah year. The authors of this code probably assumed 
tacitly that the observance of the two annual Sapattum periods would continue 
under the other provisions of the Code, even without a specific dabar to 
enjoin it. 

This hypothesis finds some measure of support in the consideration that 
a parallel problem seems to have confronted the authors of the K Code some 
fifty-eight years earlier. Faced likewise with the necessity, or at least the urge, 
to keep the number of d¢barim in their code at precisely ten, they apparently 
chose to omit provision for the S¢mztfah year and to include provision for the 
two annual Sapattum periods, assuming no doubt, and correctly that the 
observance of the S¢iittah year would persist even without specific legislation 
for it. That they were correct in their assumption is proved by the legislation 
for the S¢mittah year not only in the C code but also in the Holiness Code 
(Lev. 25.3 ff.; cf. “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 
25-72). 

272 For the division of time into seven-year cycles in the pentecontad 
calendar cf. the Lewys, op. cit., 96 f. 

373 2 Ki. 10.18-28. 
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The biblical record states that Jehu did not abolish the 
golden calves in the sanctuaries at Bethel and Dan. This is 
altogether comprehensible. For in setting up, or rather in re- 
organizing, the ancient sanctuaries at these two cities and raising 
them to the rank of royal shrines of the Northern Kingdom, 
Jerobeam I had in his day naturally repudiated the relatively 
new and imported solar cult of the Jerusalem Temple and there- 
fore must have reverted to the conditions, institutions and 
practices of the old, agricultural religion as it had been observed 
in the agricultural North from ancient times. This is evident, 
and its full import is made clear, from one piece of evidence of 
deep significance for this study. 

Scholars have established with certainty that the regnal 
years of Jerobeam I and his immediate successors were reckoned 
from the spring, while those of the kings of Judah were, during 
the same period of history, reckoned from the fall.?74 But the 
reckoning of regnal years is not something purely mechanical, 
which exists in a vacuum, apart from all contact with life. The 
regnal years of the kings of Judah from Solomon on were reckoned 
from the fall because, as we have seen, under the luni-solar 
calendar which Solomon introduced, the New Year’s Day fell 
in the fall, upon the day of the fall equinox, and the new calendar 
year began upon that day. Correspondingly, if in the Northern 
Kingdom the regnal years of Jerobeam I and his successors were 
reckoned from the spring, this can mean only that in Israel the 
year was reckoned from the spring, that the New Year’s Day 
came at some time in the spring, and that the calendar year of 
the nation was reckoned from that day. This can mean, in turn, 
only that at the division of the kingdom, when he became king 
of the North, Jerobeam I had repudiated the luni-solar calendar 
and had officially adopted in its place a calendar which reckoned 
the year from some moment in the spring. There is no more 
reason to suppose that Jerobeam I evolved a new calendar than 
that he inaugurated a new religion. All that he could have done, 
and certainly it was the most natural thing for him to do, was 


*™4 Cf., most recently, Thiele, “The Chronology of the Kings of Judah 
and Israel,” JNES, III (1944), 137-186; Vogelstein, Biblical Chronology, I. 
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to revive both the old, native, agricultural religion and the 
closely related pentecontad calendar,?** which Solomon had 
abolished, but which must undoubtedly have continued to be 
employed uninterruptedly throughout this thirty-seven years 
period?’6 in their daily agricultural activities and practices by 
the farmers of the Northern Kingdom, even as, as we have 
learned, it is employed by the peasants of Palestine still today. 

This repudiation of the luni-solar calendar and revival of 
the pentecontad calendar by Jerobeam I was one of the neces- 
sary corollaries of his rejection of the Jerusalem Temple and 
his purposed effort to wean his people away from all regard for 
that sanctuary and its various institutions. This procedure on 
the part of the new king must have been popular with the farmers 
of the North and must have helped to win for him their fealty 
and loyal support. The same must have been true with his 
revival of the bull-cults at Dan and Bethel. The representation 
of Yahweh in the form of a bull must also have been an institu- 
tion borrowed from the ancient agricultural religion of Canaan.?”” 


275 See Additional Note C. 

276 According to Vogelstein (op. cit.) Solomon’s Temple was dedicated in 
the fall of 969 B.c. (cf. Additional Note A), and the division of the King- 
dom took place in 932 B.C. 

27 Cf. Waterman, in AJSL, XXXI (1916). Meek (Hebrew Origins, 
133 f.) holds that the bull-cult was not of Canaanite origin, but was brought 
in by some one of the northern tribes when it forced its way into Palestine. 
However, this hypothesis is disproved by the single, cogent consideration 
that, before entrance into Palestine, i.e. while still resident in the desert, 
none of the Israelite tribes could have been sufficiently acquainted with the 
bull to have represented its deity in bull-form, since the bull is an animal 
unable to subsist in the desert and therefore could have played no role what- 
ever in desert life and culture. Moreover, since the bull-cult is directly as- 
sociated with agriculture and the religion of agricultural peoples, and, as 
Meek rightly observes, was practically unknown in Southern Palestine, it 
follows that no Israelite tribe, previous to its settlement in Palestine, could 
possibly have conceived of and represented its deity in the form of a bull. 

For the hypothesis that the young bull was from quite early times the 
symbol of the moon-god, Sin, and the apparent implication that in the cult 
of the bull-images at Bethel and Dan Yahweh, as the agricultural god of 
Israelite Palestine, might have been identified or syncretized in some manner 
with the ancient Semitic moon-god, cf. Lewy, “The Late Assyro-Babylonian 
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It contrasted strikingly with the culturally decidedly more 
advanced representation of Yahweh by a golden image in human 
form, seated like a king upon his throne, in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem inaugurated by Solomon.?7® Therefore this revival of the 
bull-image worship may well have been a part of Jerobeam’s 
plan to divorce the people of the North from all allegiance to 
the Jerusalem Temple. True, this representation of Yahweh in 
the form of a bull violated the ancient, Mosaic principle expressed 
in the second dabar of the C Code, that Yahweh must be repre- 
sented by no image of gold or silver.27? But beyond all doubt 
these sacred images had been standing in these two royal sanc- 
tuaries of the Northern Kingdom from of old,?’° and their use 
seemed therefore both natural and proper and raised no ques- 
tion and no challenge from any circle. Thus under Jerobeam I 
and his immediate successors the old agricultural religion and 
with it the old pentecontad calendar were revived and flourished 
in the Northern Kingdom with much of their pristine vigor, and 
the calendar year and the regnal years of the kings of the dynasty 
of Jerobeam I were accordingly reckoned from the spring. 
However, this reckoning of the year could not have been 
from some specific and fixed date of a lunar month, the same 
date of the month each year. Rather, in accordance with the 
procedure of the pentecontad calendar, as the Lewys have 
established this, it must have been a somewhat variable date, 
depending largely upon the state of the crop in each year. In all 
likelihood, in fact in almost complete certainty, as we have 
already learned, the New Year’s Day of the pentecontad calen- 
dar, now revived in the Northern Kingdom, must have fallen 
upon the day following the close of the Matzot Festival, the 
day of cutting the first sheaf and the formal beginning of the 
harvesting of the new crop, the first day of the harvest “fifty.” 
But now there must have been one fundamental departure from 


Cult of the Moon and Its Culmination at the Time of Nabonidus,” HUCA, 
XIX (1945-1946), 447 f. 
278 Cf. “Amos Studies,” III, 229 f. 
279 Cf. “The Ark, the Ephod and the ‘Tent of Meeting’,” 147-158. 
BoCilud. To-Go tf, 
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the pentecontad calendar practice of the pre-monarchic period. 
Israel, the Northern Kingdom, was now a unified kingdom, 
united under the administration of one absolute sovereign. It 
follows therefore that the earlier, variable local reckonings of 
the pentecontad calendar, dependent upon the state of the crop 
in the different localities or cult centers, must now have given 
way to one, uniform, national reckoning of the calendar and a 
formal fixing of the New Year’s Day for the entire nation, a 
national New Year’s Day, in other words, and a unified, national 
observance of the pentecontad calendar. Only by such a national 
pentecontad calendar could the regnal years of the kings of 
Israel be reckoned from a New Year’s day in the spring and the 
affairs of the nation be properly administered. 

Thus it developed, in a manner quite natural and easily 
comprehensible, that two different calendars came to be in use 
simultaneously in Israel immediately after the division of the 
Kingdom, the old, revived pentecontad calendar in the North- 
ern Kingdom and the luni-solar calendar still persisting in the 
Southern Kingdom. Accordingly, in the North the regnal years 
of the kings were reckoned from a New Year’s Day in the spring, 
while in the South they continued to be reckoned from the luni- 
solar New Year’s Day, the day of the fall equinox, upon the Ist 
of Bul. 


C 
THE CALENDAR FROM 899 TO 841 B. C. 


That the reformation in the Southern Kingdom in the fifteenth 
year of Asa, 899 B.C., succeeded in considerable measure is 
amply attested by 1 Kings 15.12-15 and by the much fuller 
record in 2 Chron. 14.1-4; 15.1-18. But whether it achieved 
its entire program is doubtful. In fact the statement recorded 
in 1 Kings 15.14a and 2 Chron. 15.17a may suggest that in 
some respects the reformation did not attain its complete 
goal. 

We may ask therefore whether the luni-solar calendar was 
abolished and the old pentecontad calendar revived in the 
Southern Kingdom, as the legislation for the three agricultural 
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festivals of the pentecontad calendar in the K Code certainly 
contemplated. It would be natural to suppose that the young 
king, Asa, eagerly and almost unquestioningly following the 
leadership of the prophets and the Kenites in this reformation, 
would have endeavored to carry out all its prescriptions zeal- 
ously and even fanatically. In such case, since the calendar 
system, and with it the cycle of religious festivals, were so closely 
bound up with the royal administration of the affairs of govern- 
ment, it might be taken for granted that this detail of the refor- 
mation program was carried through thoroughly under Asa’s 
direction. 

On the other hand, it must be constantly borne in mind that 
the Temple at Jerusalem was not destroyed nor even closed, nor 
was its cult suspended as the result of this reformation. Neither 
was its orientation towards the point of sunrise on the two 
equinoctial days changed, nor could it be; and with this circum- 
stance, of course, the cult of the Temple was intimately and 
almost indissolubly linked. At the very most therefore the 
Temple cult was modified only to some extent. The Zadokite 
priests continued to function in the Temple with unabated 
authority,?** and undoubtedly viewed with considerable mis- 
‘giving any changes in Temple organization or ritual which would 
have trenched too greatly upon their vested interests or reduced 
their traditional prerogatives. It must be borne in mind also 
that in the ritual of the New Year’s Day of the luni-solar calen- 
dar, upon the day of the fall equinox, the king himself functioned 
as the supreme priest of the nation in the performance of the 
complex rites upon which the welfare of the nation for the new 
year was thought to depend.?®* It may well be therefore that 
at least this one detail of the reformation program met with 
considerable opposition; and it may even be that the young 
king, not welcoming too eagerly the loss of one of his most 


2% Note the role and authority of Jehoiada, the chief priest of the Jeru- 
salem Temple, and of his associates; 2 Ki. 11.4 ff. 

282 Cf. “A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,” 4/SL, LV 
(1938), 5-11; “Amos Studies,” II; note also that Joash so functioned, 2 Ki. 
11.14 (“Amos Studies,” III, 375). 
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important royal prerogatives, the exercise of which must have 
strengthened greatly his authority among his people, was not 
too extreme in his support of that portion of the reformation 
program which dealt with the revival of the old festivals of the 
pentecontad calendar, and with the complete abrogation of the 
solar calendar and its festivals. 

What actually transpired therefore in 899 B.C., as the 
practical effects of the reformation in Judah, in addition to 
the removal of the golden image of Yahweh from the d¢bir 
of the Temple and the substitution of the ark for it,?*3 was, in 
all probability, a harmonization and integration of the two 
calendars and of the two systems of festivals. It must be borne 
in mind that in Judah, too, now well unified as a nation, the 
need was definitely felt for a single, national calendar instead 
of the earlier, local forms of the pentecontad calendar. The 
attempt was now made, no doubt, under the supervision of 
King Asa, to coordinate the major festivals of the agricultural, 
pentecontad calendar, and particularly Matzot, Katsir and Asif, 
with the critical moments of the solar year, the equinoxes and 
solstices, and with the solar festivals then celebrated. In con- 
nection with the Matzot and Asif Festivals this process was not 
too difficult, for the proximity of the Matzot Festival to the 
spring equinox facilitated this process greatly. And the problem 
of moving up the Asif Festival to a date practically coincident 
with the fall equinox, and therefore only some two weeks earlier 
than the time of its original celebration, was also not too difficult 
of solution, particularly under the compulsion of developing a 
single, national calendar for nation-wide observance. 

This process had apparently even been initiated by Solomon 
himself at the very dedication of the Temple; for it is clear from 
the biblical evidence,?*4 that Solomon dedicated his new Temple 
both upon the New Year’s Day, the day of the fall equinox and 
of the coming of the first rays of the rising sun through the open 


383 Cf. ‘‘Amos Studies,” III, 224-258. 

284 Cf. 1 Ki. 8.65 f.; 2 Chron. 7.1-3. This matter will be developed in 
much detail in the frequently cited and still unpublished study, ‘The Fire 
upon the Altar.” 
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eastern portal, and also in close connection with the Asif Festi- 
val.?*5 It must have been Solomon therefore who first shifted the 
Asif Festival from its original moment of celebration, the eight 
days Sapattum period intervening between the fourth and fifth 
“fifties” of the old pentecontad calendar, and set it upon the 
last seven days of the old year, with the eighth day, the final 
day of the old festival, now falling upon the day of the fall 
equinox and now celebrated as the New Year’s Day of the new 
calendar. 

This process must have been continued and probably de- 
veloped still further under Asa and Jehosaphat. Perhaps it was 
at this time that the Matzot Festival, too, was integrated in 
some way with the luni-solar calendar. Its celebration was 
probably fixed for the week, beginning with Sunday, in which the 
spring equinox fell; but apparently its basic character as an agri- 
cultural festival remained practically unchanged. 

The Katsir Festival, celebrated fifty days after the cutting 
of the first sheaf of the new crop, and therefore inaugurating 
the next “fifty” in the old pentecontad calendar, was too depend- 
ent upon the state of the crop, and also too distant in time from 
either equinox and solstice, to be coordinated in any way with the 
luni-solar calendar or with the Temple cult. It probably continued 
to be observed in the days of Asa and Jehosaphat largely as a 
folk-festival at the old, local shrines and after the traditional 
manner of the pentecontad calendar. The same condition must 
have obtained with the remaining festivals of the pentecontad 
calendar, those coming at the end of each successive “‘fifty’’ of 
the pentecontad year. The observance of these festivals at the 
local sanctuaries probably explains the statement of the Deut- 
eronomic compilers of the Books of Kings, that during the reign 
of Asa the high places did not depart from Judah, but neverthe- 
less Asa’s heart was perfect with Yahweh all his days,?® and 
the parallel statement concerning Jehosaphat, that he went 
completely in the way of Asa, his father; nevertheless the high 


285 Cf. 1 Ki. 8.65; 2 Chron. 7.8-10 and ‘The Three Calendars of Ancient 
Israel,” 36-43. 
Bae ISG sari, 
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places did not depart and the people continued to offer sacrifices 
and to burn fires?®’? there 288 

Apparently then, as the result of the reformation in Judah 
in 899 B. C., a compromise was effected between the two calendars 
and their festivals, a-fusion of the two, which transferred the 
Matzot and Asif Festivals from their original moments of celebra- 
tion as institutions of the pentecontad calendar to new dates in 
close association with the two equinoxes. Their celebration must 
now have come to center in the Temple at Jerusalem. The remain- 
ing festivals of the pentecontad calendar continued to be observed 
at their regular seasons and in their traditional manner at the 
local shrines, and with their long established cult practices, 
including, so it seems, the kindling of fires at the proper occasions. 
This procedure seems to have continued in Judah throughout the 
last twenty-six years of the reign of Asa and the entire reign of 
Jehosaphat, a period of approximately a half century. It seems 
to have satisfied both the prophets of the day and also the priests 
of the Jerusalem Temple. 

But it is clear that in the official calendar of the country, at 
least so far as the recording of the years was concerned, the luni- 
solar calendar prevailed, with the result that even during this 
period of the reformation the regnal years of both Asa and 
Jehosaphat were still reckoned according to the luni-solar cal- 
endar, i. e. from the New Year’s Day coming in the fall, on the 
day of the fall equinox. 

In the Northern Kingdom, as was to be expected, the calendar 
evolved in an altogether different manner. As we have learned, 
upon his accession to the throne of Israel as sole ruler, after the 
overthrow of his rival, Tibni, Omri inaugurated a policy in large 
measure the direct antithesis of that which his predecessors of 
the dynasties of Jerobeam I and Baasha had followed. It was 
practically the same policy as that which David and Solomon 
had initiated and pursued so successfully. He established rela- 
tions of peace, friendship and close alliance with Judah,*? and 
thus restored at least a semblance of the old national unity. He 


287 qup; cf. Pt. I of this study (HUCA, XX [1947]), 53 f. 
288 y Ki. 22.43 f. 289 See Additional Note D. 
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likewise renewed on the part of both nations the old com- 
mercial relations with Tyre. This meant a league of these three 
nations against Damascus in the struggle for the commercial 
domination of Western Asia. The program was carried out suc- 
cessfully in every way. Steadily economic prosperity and political 
power returned to Israel and, in secondary measure, to Judah 
also, while the power and authority of Aram declined corre- 
spondingly. Under Ahab, the able monarch, the son of Omri, 
Israel became once again in considerable measure what it had 
been under David and Solomon, the dominant nation in Western 
Asia. International commerce was now flourishing anew in both 
Israel and Judah. The rich caravans which came up the Spice 
Route from South Arabia, were diverted at Akaba from pro- 
ceeding up the ‘King’s Highway”’ to Damascus, and once again 
passed through Judah and Israel on their way to Tyre.?9° Obvi- 
ously international relations had to be cultivated and safeguarded 
just as in the days of David and Solomon. Therefore the marriage 
of Ahab with Jezebel, the Phoenician princess. 

Naturally the question arises here, just what effect did this 
new international policy, and particularly the renewed, intimate 
relations between Tyre, Israel and Judah, have upon the religious 
life and the calendar and festival systems of the two nations. 
With regard to Israel this question can be answered with con- 
siderable assurance. It is impossible to believe that with the 
inauguration of the new national policy by-Omri, and particu- 
larly after Ahab’s marriage with Jezebel,?” the old pentecontad 
calendar continued to be employed in Israel without any modi- 
fication. Israel had initiated the new international, commercial 
policy for both nations. Under Ahab Israel became the dominant 
nation among the little states of Western Asia, and in the federa- 
tion of these states against Shalmaneser III at the Battle of 
Karkar in 853 B. C. it occupied a position of authority and leader- 
ship at least equal to that of Aram.?%? Under conditions such as 


390 Cf. ‘Amos Studies,”’ III, 86-91. 

9" Which took place while Omri was still king and Ahab only crown 
prince; cf. “Chronological Data of the Dynasty of Omri,” 395 f. 

3” Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, 384 f. 
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these the inadequacy of the pentecontad calendar, even in the 
revised, national form in which, since the division of the Kingdom 
and the reform of Jerobeam I, it had been employed in Israel,?93 
must have been felt with steadily increasing compulsion. Of even 
greater force in this connection must have been the personality 
and program of Jezebel. 

She came to Israel as a foreign princess, proud of her native 
religious and cultural background and seemingly animated by 
a persistent desire and purpose to introduce into Israel the 
cult of her Phoenician deities with all the attendant pheno- 
mena. She exercised a potent influence upon her husband, 
powerful and absolute monarch though he was.?% A sanctuary 
to her Phoenician deities was erected in Samaria, the capital ,79 
and apparently it played the role of chief royal shrine for the 
Northern Kingdom from the moment of its dedication until 
the murder of Jezebel and the overthrow of the dynasty of 
Omri by Jehu in 841 B. c.?9° The elements of Phoenician culture 
and the worship of the Phoenician deities spread throughout 
the land, despite the devoted opposition of the prophets loyal 
to Yahweh. Correspondingly, the old, simple, democratic peasant 
way of life and the old and uncontaminated worship of Yahweh 
were forced more and more into the background. The commercial 
class and the urban population grew rapidly in numbers and 
in power, and the middle, peasant class, the real strength of 
the nation, receded in the same measure. 

Under these circumstances it is almost inconceivable that 
once again in Israel the old, pentecontad calendar was not 
superseded by the luni-solar calendar. There is nowhere in the 
Bible any direct statement to this effect. But two bits of evidence 
tend to support this assumption. 

According to 2 Ki. 9.29 Ahaziah came to the throne of Judah 
in the eleventh year of Joram of Israel. According to 2 Ki. 8.25 
this was in the twelfth year of Joram. These two records seem 


293 Cf. above, pp. 9 f. 

294 Cf. ‘‘Amos Studies,” III, 152-155. 

395 Ki. 16.31-33; 2 Ki. 10.18-28. 

396 According to 2 Ki. 13.6b, obviously a gloss, some remnants of this cult 
persisted in Samaria even into the reign of Jehoahaz the son of Joash. 
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to contradict each other. Yet there is no reason whatever to 
regard one as correct and the other as incorrect. A far more 
probable explanation of the seeming contradiction may be that 
two different systems of reckoning the regnal years of kings 
are here employed. This fact Thiele?9? has established with 
abundant and convincing evidence. He has concluded further 
from this evidence that asystem of antedating had been employed 
in Israel from the days of Jerobeam I, and that under Jehoram 
of Judah this system was introduced into the Southern Kingdom. 
On the other hand, so he maintains, some historiographers 
of the day must have resisted the innovation and continued to 
reckon the regnal years of the kings of Judah by the older system. 
In this manner, he contends, because of these two divergent 
systems of reckoning the regnal years of kings, this seeming 
discrepancy in the chronology of Ahaziah’s reign occurred. 

However, there is no need nor justification for the inference 
that this discrepancy between these two records implies a 
transfer from a system of postdating to a system of antedating.?9%8 
Precisely the same discrepancy would have resulted had there 
been a change in the calendar system and a shift of the New 
Year’s Day, with a consequent shift also in reckoning the: 
beginning of the regnal year, from the day of the fall equinox 
to a suitable date in the spring, i.e. a shift of approximately 
a half year in extent. Vogelstein?9® saw this clearly in principle 


207 “The Chronology of the Kings of Judah and Israel,’”’ JNES, III 
(1944), 143-150, I151a, 153a; so also Vogelstein, Biblical Chronology, I, 18. 

298 Actually I can find no evidence whatever to support Thiele’s contention 
that there was a change from a system of postdating to one of antedating or 
vice versa at this time. So far as I can make out from a careful consideration 
of the biblical evidence, a system of antedating existed in both Israel and 
Judah until the middle of the eighth century B. c. (so also Vogelstein, op. cit., 
17). In Israel postdating seems to have begun only during the reign of Mena- 
hem. This may have been due, as Vogelstein has suggested, to the strong 
cultural influence which from that time on Assyria exerted upon both its 
vassal states, Israel and Judah. Vogelstein holds that postdating began in 
Judah with Ahaz. This is difficult to determine with certainty, since Jotham, 
and perhaps Ahaz also, functioned as regent during the life of Uzziah. But in 
view of Ahaz’ cultural dependency upon Assyria (cf. 2 Ki. 16), it seems 
altogether probable. 

299 Op. cit., 17-22. 
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and applied the principle strictly and constructively to syn- 
chronisms in the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah. 

It should be realized fully that actually the discrepancy in 
this dating is not at all in the reckoning of the regnal years of 
the kings of Judah. Inasmuch as Ahaziah of Judah is given 
only one year of reign, and actually reigned even less than a 
full year, there can be no uncertainty as to the date of his 
reign. The discrepancy is in the reckoning of the regnal years 
of Joram of Israel, and specifically whether the year in which 
Ahaziah of Judah ascended his throne was the eleventh or the 
twelfth of Joram of Israel. And, as has been suggested, there 
is actually no discrepancy here. Rather, we have two systems 
of reckoning the regnal years of Joram, the one reckoning the 
regnal years from a New Years’s Day on the day of the fall 
equinox, i.e. according to the luni-solar calendar, and the 
other from a New Year’s Day in the spring, i.e. according to 
the pentecontad calendar. Both Thiele and Vogelstein agree 
that Joram ascended the throne of Israel in 852 B. c. According 
to the reckoning of the luni-solar calendar his first regnal year 
began on the day of the fall equinox of that year; according 
to the reckoning of the pentecontad calendar it began on a 
New Year’s Day in the spring of 851 B. c. Ahaziah ascended 
the throne of Judah early in 841 B.c. Reckoning according 
to the luni-solar calendar, this was in the twelfth year of Joram 
of Israel; reckoning according to the pentecontad calendar 
this was in Joram’s eleventh year. 

From this evidence it is apparent that the regnal years 
of Joram of Israel were reckoned according to two different 
systems of calendation, and that, too, not merely, as Thiele 
has suggested, as the result of the prejudices of a conservative 
school of historiographers,3°® but rather because these two 
systems of calendation were both more or less official during 
this one particular reign. How could this be? 

2 Ki. 3.2-3 tells that Joram of Israel did that which was 


300 For, had this been the case, we would expect to find these two divergent 
systems of reckoning regnal years present in the records of the predecessors 
and successors of Joram, and this we do not find. 
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evil in the eyes of Yahweh, but not after the manner of his 
father, and his mother; for he removed the image of the Baal 
which his father had made. However, he adhered to the sins 
of Jerobeam I, who corrupted Israel; he departed not therefrom. 
We have already commented upon the distinction here drawn 
between the sin of Jerobeam I against Yahweh and the iniquity 
of Ahab and Jezebel. Obviously the author or authors of this 
passage regarded the sin of Jerobeam I as not at all identical 
with the sin of Ahab and Jezebel and the former as of less 
magnitude than the latter. The full meaning of this passage 
becomes clear in the historical setting which we have recovered 
for it. We have seen that Jezebel, with the approval and support 
of Ahab, introduced into Israel the worship of the Phoenician 
deities. This implies, of course, the observance of the annual 
festivals in the cult of these deities, and with this, necessarily, 
the luni-solar calendar. As we have learned, this contrasted 
‘markedly with the worship of Yahweh as an agricultural deity, 
the native god of the land, and with the annual cycle of agri- 
cultural festivals and the pentecontad calendar. The passage 
tells that Joram repudiated the religious institutions and prac- 
tices which his parents had inaugurated, and even went so 
far as to remove the Baal image which his father had set up, 
unquestionably the image of the Tyrian Baal. The second half 
of the passage tells that he reverted to the religious institutions 
and practices of Jerobeam I. This can mean only that he must 
have revived the pentecontad calendar, and with it the cycle 
of ancient agricultural festivals. This is illuminating evidence 
that the pentecontad calendar and its festal cycle must have 
been suppressed and the luni-solar calendar and the solar fes- 
tivals must have been introduced into Israel by Ahab and 
Jezebel. During their twenty-two years reign the luni-solar 
calendar must accordingly have been employed in both Israel 
and Judah.3" 


sot A comparative study of the chronologies of the kings of Israel and 
Judah and of their synchronisms suggests that in all likelihood the luni-solar 
calendar and the reckoning of the regnal years thereby was reintroduced into 
the Northern Kingdom already by Omri. This would have been, of course, 
one of the circumstances of his revival of the policies of David and Solomon, 
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We are not told what influenced Joram of Israel to repudiate 
the religious institutions and practices which his royal father 
and mother had introduced into Israel with so much concern. 
But certainly it was a strong and compelling influence which 
impelled him to this policy and program even during the life 
of his strong-willed mother.'We can only surmise what it may 
have been. In all likelihood it was at the urging of the prophets 
of the North, men like Micaiah ben Yimlah, who during the 
reign of Ahab had remained stubbornly loyal to Yahweh and 
refused steadfastly to speak the word which the king wanted 
to hear. It may well be, too, that in the early years of his reign 
his ally, Jehosaphat of Judah, likewise influenced him in this 
direction, for the Bible records how amenable to prophetic 
influence Jehosaphat was’? and also how intimate were the 
relations between Jehosaphat- and Joram.3% But granting all 
this, and the biblical record hardly permits any other conclusion, 
it follows that the reformation of 841 B.c., under Elisha, was 
anticipated in considerable measure already in the reign of 
Joram of Israel. Once again the pentecontad calendar flourished 
in the Northern Kingdom. 

But here it might well be asked, if it be correct that already 
under Joram of Israel a reaction away from the practices of 
Ahab and Jezebel had begun, and the luni-solar calendar had 
been repudiated and the pentecontad calendar had been re- 
stored, what need was there for the reformation in the Northern 
Kingdom in 841 B.C., instigated by Elisha and his prophetic 
associates and supported by Jehu upon his ascendancy to the 
throne? This question can be answered readily. 


the renewal of close, cooperative relations with Tyre, the restoration of inter- 
national commerce, and the consequent necessity, immediately felt, of a 
calendar of international use and authority, and with a system of time reck- 
oning more precise than was possible under the pentecontad calendar, even 
in a nationalized, Israelite form. This hypothesis seems altogether probable 
and has much to commend it. This would mean that the luni-solar calendar 
was officially employed in Israel during the rule of the entire dynasty of 
Omri, with the reign of Joram being a qualified exception to this fact. 

302 Cf, 1 Ki. 22.6 ff. 

303 Cf. 2 Ki. 3.7 ff. 
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There is no reason to question the sincerity of Joram’s 
rejection of at least the religious portion of the program of his 
father, and his reversion to the ancient, traditional form of 
worship of Yahweh, the native, national deity of Israel. 2 Ki. 
6.26 ff., even though it be legendary, rather than actually his- 
torical, in character, evidences that popular opinion ascribed to 
Joram a deep sympathy for the sufferings of his people and 
a resolute faith in Yahweh as the true, national god of Israel. 
But it evidences also, as does 2 Ki. 3.13 f. likewise, how deep 
and unbridgeable was the rift between Joram and Elisha and 
the prophetic followers of Elisha. It is plain that Elisha be- 
lieved firmly that the entire household of Ahab and Jezebel 
were hopelessly devoted to the deities of Tyre and their worship, 
and that no trust and no hope could be reposed in any of them, 
not even in Joram. Obviously, the paths of Elisha and Joram 
had crossed more than once, and their mutual enmity was 
uncompromising. Certainly Elisha was convinced that there 
could be no whole-hearted return of the people of the Northern 
Kingdom to the true worship of Yahweh so long as any scion 
of Ahab sat upon the throne of Israel. Therefore his conspiracy, 
with the support of his prophetic associates, to set Jehu upon 
the throne as the founder of a new dynasty, and with this as 
the promulgator of a new national policy. 

Of this estimate of Joram and of the entire household of 
Ahab Elisha may have found confirmation in the fact that 
even though, as 2 Ki. 3.2 attests, Joram had sought to remove 
the image of the Baal in Samaria which Ahab had set up, none 
the less, as 2 Ki. 10.18-28 evidences, this can at the most have 
been only a superficial procedure. Under the personal super- 
vision of Jezebel, who was present in the palace in Samaria 
throughout the reign of Joram, the sanctuary of Baal in Samaria 
continued to stand and the worship of Baal to flourish there 
until the murder of Joram and Jezebel by Jehu and the accession 
of the latter to the throne. Only then, manifestly at the in- 
stigation of Elisha and his prophetic followers and of Jonadab 
the Rekabite, was the Baal sanctuary in Samaria completely 
destroyed and Baal worship, i.e. the worship of the Tyrian 
deities, thoroughly uprooted from Israel. It is clear therefore 
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that, whatever reforms Joram may have initiated in Israel, 
they did not go far enough to satisfy the mistrusting Elisha 
and his followers. In this, too, Elisha may justifiably have been 
influenced not a little by what was developing in Judah, the 
Southern Kingdém, under the strong influence of Athaliah, 
the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel and the wife of Jehoram of 
Judah. It is clear in every way that Elisha and his prophetic 
followers reposed no confidence in Joram and in the sincerity 
of his allegiance to Yahweh and of his apparent attempts at 
religious reform, particularly so long as Jezebel still lived and 
resided in the royal palace close to her son. That they should 
have believed that only a political revolution and the setting 
upon the throne of Israel of a new dynasty, more loyal to the 
ancient, native Yahweh and His cult, followed by a complete 
eradication of all vestiges of the worship of the Tyrian deities 
in Israel and a systematic restoration of the ancient Yahweh 
way of life and Yahweh cult, based upon a clearly defined 
program, in other words, a thoroughgoing reformation, could 
restore the people of the Northern Kingdom to right relations 
with their true and ancient national god, is not at all surprising. 

This situation, in which the powerful mother of the king 
dominated her son and in very large measure dictated the 
national policy, was strikingly similar to that which had ob- 
tained in the Southern Kingdom fifty-eight years earlier, in the 
fifteenth year of Asa. Moreover, the Kenite clan, the Rekabites, 
played a positive and active role in this political revolution and 
the attendant reformation, just as it seems to have played at 
that time. It is quite natural therefore that this second re- 
formation, in 841 B.c., under the leadership of Elisha and 
Jonadab b. Rekab, should have been patterned after the re- 
formation in 899 B. c., and that its program, set forth in the 
ten d*barim of the C Code,3% should have been. almost identical 
with that which guided the course of the earlier reformation.3% 


304 2 Ki. 8.18, 27; cf. below. pp. 417 ff. 

305 ‘Amos Studies,” III, 349-364. 

306 Moreover, if the hypothesis which I have advanced in ‘‘Amos Studies,”’ 
III, 291-299 be correct, that Elijah was himself a Kenite, and perhaps even 
a Rekabite, and heir therefore of both the spirit and the program which 
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It is easy therefore, with this historical setting, to understand 
the full import of the ten d*barim of the C Code and the entire 
tenor of this second reformation. 

That the C Code was, precisely like its predecessor, the 
K Code, a covenant code, is evidenced completely, despite 
the fact that its opening statement, setting forth who the two 
parties to the covenant were, Yahweh and Israel, is missing, 
by the narrative in Ex. 24.3 ff.3°7 The purpose of the C Code 
was to restore erring Israel to perfect covenant relations with 
Yahweh, its ancestral deity. As we have learned, this Code, 
too, like the K Code, forbids the use of idols of gold or silver 
in the worship of Yahweh. It commands likewise the use of 
a simple altar of earth, the same simple sacrificial system as 
in the K Code, with only a few slight modifications, the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath as a day of abstention from labor of 
any kind every seventh day, the letting of the fields lie fallow 
every seventh year, and the three annual festivals, Matzot, 
Katsir or Harvest, and Asif or Ingathering.3°8 

As we have seen,3°? the Sabbath day, the Sabbatical. year 
and the three harvest festivals were all institutions of the 
pentecontad calendar. Manifestly then this C Code, and likewise 
the reformation of which it was the platform, like the K Code 
and its reformation fifty-eight years earlier, had as a concrete 


inspired and guided the reformation of 899 B. C., then it is thoroughly compre- 
hensible that his disciple, Elisha, should also. have cherished a profound 
respect for that reformation and for the written record of its program, that 
he should have been drawn readily into cooperative association with Jonadab, 
the leader of the Rekabite clan in his day, the relative in some degree of his 
master, Elijah, and that the two together should have planned this second 
reformation and have patterned it in almost every essential detail after the 
first reformation, just fifty-eight years earlier, with merely relatively minor 
modifications in order to accommodate it to the conditions obtaining at the 
time in the Northern Kingdom. 

307 “The Book of the Covenant,” I (HUCA, V [1928]), 4-14. 

38 Here, too, the timing of the Matzot Festival at the new moon of 
Abib and of the Asif Festival at the end of the year, since these were not 
the actual moments of the celebration of these two festivals in the pentecontad 
calendar proper, must be secondary, the work of Deuteronomic editors, or, in 
the case of the Asif Festival, of other, late editors; cf. above, pp. 430 ff.; 452 ff. 

3°99 Above, pp. 370 ff. 
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and basic goal the revival of the pentecontad calendar, and 
with this the repudiation and abrogation of the luni-solar 
calendar. Indirectly its aim was to uproot from Israel all elements 
of the Phoenician. religion, and particularly its calendar and 
its festivals, and to revive the ancient, agricultural religion 
of Israel, with Yahweh once again in the role of the deity who 
bestows upon His people the blessings of agricultural life within 
His land, and with the old rites and institutions of His worship, 
as these had flourished in the pre-monarchic days, and, as it 
must now be admitted, despite the condemnatory judgment 
of later Deuteronomic historiographers, as they had previously 
been revived in some measure by Jerobeam I, when he re- 
pudiated the luni-solar calendar and its festivals and revived 
the pentecontad calendar and its festival system.*"° 

Once again, it must be recognized clearly, the abrogation 
of the luni-solar calendar and its festival system and the re- 
storation of the pentecontad calendar and its festival system 
constituted the concrete and practical issue at the very heart 
of this religious reformation in Israel. And once again the 
prophets of Yahweh championed the old pentecontad calendar _ 
and its festivals and repudiated the luni-solar calendar and 
its festivals and its distinctly solar rites. 

It is plain, too, from all this evidence that, after a brief em- 
ployment of the luni-solar calendar in Israel under the dynasty 
of Omri, the pentecontad calendar was revived in the Northern 
Kingdom, and the regnal years of the kings of Israel continued 
to be reckoned by it from a New Year’s Day in the spring.3”? 


3t0 See Additional Note E. 

3 With the accession of Jehu to the throne and the carrying through of 
the program of the reformation, and particularly with the revival of the 
pentecontad calendar in the Northern Kingdom, the regnal years of the kings 
of Isra2l began once again to be reckoned from a New Year’s Day in the 
spring. Accordingly Jehu’s first regnal year began in the spring of 841 B.C., 
although he did not actually come to the throne until later in this year. 
Through this reversal to the system of reckoning the regnal years of the 
kings of Israel according to the pentecontad calendar, the approximately 
half-year which would otherwise have been lost by the earlier transfer from 
the pentecontad to the luni-solar calendar at some moment in the reign of 
either Omri or Ahab, was regained. 
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Apparently under Jehu and with the support of the prophets 
the reformation of 841 B.c. in the Northern Kingdom was 
carried through somewhat more thoroughly and effectively than 
was that of 899 B. c. under Asa in the Southern Kingdom. 


D 
THE CALENDAR IN ISRAEL AND JUDAH FROM 841 TOC 4B. Ce 


The accession of Jehu to the throne of the Northern Kingdom, 
the destruction of the entire family of Ahab, with the resultant 
end of the dynasty of Omri, and the success of the prophetic 
reformation in Israel brought about a complete reversal of 
national and international policies. The early prophets and the 
professional prophets after them were always intense national 
isolationists. Jealous for the reputation of Yahweh and His 
uncontaminated worship by the whole household of Israel, they 
opposed bitterly and uncompromisingly all relations with for- 
eign nations and all cultural and religious influences which 
emanated from outside the Israelite nation. They were in con- 
sequence always reactionaries in spirit and in program. They 
seem to have exerted a strong influence upon Jehu, at least 
in the early years of his reign. It is not surprising therefore 
that very speedily after his ascension to the throne the co- 
operative relations with the Phoenicians were terminated, while 
those with Judah seem to have deteriorated rapidly. As a result 
the strength of both nations diminished steadily. With the weak- 
ening of the alliance of Israel, Judah and Tyre, the power of 
Aram increased until, under the leadership of its able king, 
Hazael, it became the indisputably dominant state in all of 
Western Asia. Singly neither Israel nor Judah could stand 
against the growing Aramean might. By the time of Jehoahaz, 
Jehu’s successor, Israel had lost to Aram practically all its 
territory north of the Valley of Jezreel as well as Trans-Jordan, 
and was reduced to the rank of a third-rate power. Judah, too, 
fared little, if at all, better. Measured by political, economic 
and cultural considerations, the triumph of the prophetic pro- 
gram meant always a weak, precarious and inglorious national 
existence for both Israel and Judah. It meant always national 
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retrogression, even though at the same time closer conformity 
to ancient religious tradition and institutions. During such 
periods the pentecontad calendar with its system of religious 
festivals was steadily in vogue in Israel, the Northern Kingdom. 
In fact all the evidence seems to indicate that the pentecontad 
calendar continued in use in the Northern Kingdom from the 
time of Jehu until its fall in 721 B.C. 

In the Southern Kingdom things developed differently. We 
have seen that a certain amalgamation of the luni-solar and the 
pentecontad calendars had taken place during the reigns of Asa 
and Jehosaphat as the result of the reformation in 899 B. c. The 
pentecontad calendar festivals, Asif and Matzot, were coor- 
dinated with the two equinoctial festivals. The remaining festi- 
vals of the pentecontad calendar undoubtedly continued to be 
observed more or less regularly as local institutions at the ancient 
sanctuaries, the so-called “‘high places,” scattered throughout 
the country. It is to this local type of worship, as we have learned, 
that, in all likelihood, 1 Ki. 15.14; 22.44 refer. But the official 
religion of the nation and its formal cult centered in the Temple 
at Jerusalem, and there the Asif and Matzot Festivals were 
formally celebrated in connection with the two equinoctial days. 
In consequence of this in the official calendar the ancient seven 
days Sapattum of the Matzot Festival was now separated almost 
completely from its original connection with the beginning of the 
grain harvest, and with this the ancient custom of eating matzot, 
or unleavened bread, during these seven days, the custom which 
had given to the festival its distinctive name, must now have 
begun to lose its original meaning and purposé and to survive 
merely as a conventional folk-practice.3? The eight days Sapattum 
of the Asif Festival was now split into two sections, the first seven 
days constituting the festival proper, on the last seven days of 
the old year, and the eighth day, now celebrated on the day of 
the fall equinox, as the New Year’s Day, with the king functioning 
as the supreme priest of the nation at the all-important rite of 
the coming of the first rays of the rising sun upon this day.33 


312 See Additional Note F. 
31 Cf. “The Gates of Righteousness”’; ‘‘Amos Studies,” IT. 
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Such must have been the religious practice in Judah under Asa 
and Jehosaphat. 

However, with the death of Jehosaphat conditions changed 
rapidly in Judah. 2 Ki. 8.18 tells that, influenced by his wife, 
Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, Jehoram, Jehosa- 
phat’s son, king of Judah, walked in the evil ways of the kings 
of Israel of the house of Omri. The reference is, of course, to the 
worship of the Phoenician deities. This conduct on the part of 
Jehoram is represented as faithlessness to Yahweh. In this he 
was followed, during his brief reign, by his son and successor, 
Ahaziah, as 2 Ki. 8.27 records. Undoubtedly he was even more 
susceptible to his mother’s influence than his father had been. 
And certainly when, after the murder of her son by Jehu, 
Athaliah made herself queen of Judah and ruled for six years, 
she must have continued ardently the religious and cultural 
program which she had brought with her to Judah and Jerusalem 
from her parents’ house. This is fully attested by 2 Chron. 23.17, 
which tells that a Baal sanctuary had been erected even in 
Jerusalem, no doubt upon the Temple Mount itself, in which a 
‘body of Baal priests, under the leadership of a certain Mattan, 
in all likelihood, as the name suggests, a Phoenician, functioned 
as chief priest.3™4 

Under circumstances such as these it is impossible not to 
conclude that the luni-solar calendar and its festival system were 
flourishing in full force in Judah during the brief period of the 
reigns of Jehoram, Ahaziah and Athaliah. We may go a step 
further and infer that the righteousness repeatedly ascribed to 
Jehosaphat"s in remaining faithful to Yahweh, despite the per- 
sistence of the cult of the “high places’’ in Judah, consisted in 
his steadfastly resisting the religious and cultural influences and 
urgings naturally exerted upon him by his powerful ally, Ahab, 
and also by Jezebel, and remaining loyal to Yahweh and to the 
traditional cult as it had evolved in Judah in the days of Asa. 
But with the accession of Jehoram to the throne all this changed, 
and the worship of the Tyrian deities came to flourish in Judah 


314 Cf. also 2 Chron. 24.7. 
3 1 Ki. 22.43 f., 47; 2 Ki. 3.14; 2 Chron. 17.3,10; 19. 3-11; 20.3, 19, 22 f. 
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and Jerusalem upon almost, if not quite, the same scale as in 
Israel and Samaria. 

The accession of Joash to the throne of Judah resulted from 
a coup engineered by Jehoyada, the chief priest of the Temple at 
Jerusalem. This fact alone evidences that this was much more 
than a mere political procedure. Many considerations must have 
motivated the setting of the rightful king upon the throne, and 
not least among them must have been that of religion. The very 
first royal function of the young king, immediately after his 
being anointed by Jehoyada, was to officiate as supreme priest 
of the land, as we have seen a major prerogative of the kingship, 
at the all-important ceremony of the coming of the first rays of 
the rising sun upon the morning of the New Year’s Day at the 
fall equinox.3 Manifestly a religious reformation was in process 


316 2 Ki. 11.12-14. V. 15 states that the young king was officiating in the 
traditional manner (vpwn>) at a particular spot in the Temple, where, in the 
performance of this ceremony, the king stood regularly. This could not have 
been the ceremony of the anointing and crowning of the new king, for that 
ceremony had already been performed and the new king had already been 
hailed by the multitude in the traditional manner (v. 12). It was the people’s 
shout at this moment, ‘“‘May the king live,” which had given to Athaliah her 
first intimation of what was transpiring. By the time, however, that Athaliah 
could arrive upon the scene and see with her own eyes what was happening 
and realize its full significance, the scene must have unfolded sufficiently for 
the new king to have begun the discharge of his first royal function. The 
ceremony of the coming of the first rays of the rising sun had advanced far 
enough for the young king to have come forth from the d*bir of the Temple, 
from standing before the ark, which symbolized the presence of the Deity 
within the Temple, and to have taken his proper place for the important, 
final ceremony of blessing the people (cf. Lev. 9.23; 2 Sam. 6.18; 1 Ki. 8. 
14, 55; 1 Chron. 16.2; 2 Chron. 6.3). That the New Year's Day was the 
occasion most fitting for the installation of the new king is beyond question. 
And in the light of the fact that the fortunes of the people for the new year, 
just beginning, were thought to depend in large measure upon the proper 
performance by the king of the ceremonies attendant upon the coming of 
“the radiance of Yahweh” into the Temple, we can understand readily the 
enthusiasm of the people at this moment. Once again, after six unhappy years 
of what they must have regarded as the rule ofa foreigner, and a woman at 
that, six years likewise of political and economic decline, a king of the dynasty 
of David was reigning over them. The revival of their national fortunes 
seemed assured. That the anointing of Joash took place upon the New Year’s 
Day is beyond all question. 
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in the Southern Kingdom as well as in its northern neighbor. 
But this reformation, conducted under priestly, rather than 
prophetic, leadership, contented itself with a relatively modest 
program. It aimed apparently at nothing more than purging the 
Temple and the nation of all vestiges of Phoenician Baal wor- 
ship and restoring the traditional adherence to Yahweh and His 
cult, as these had taken shape after the reformation of 899 B. C., 
during the reigns of Asa and Jehosaphat. This meant, of course, 
among other things, the restoration of the festival calendar and 
the cult as they had been under Jehosaphat, before the accession 
of Jehoram to the throne. The calendar was the luni-solar cal- 
endar, as we have seen, with the Asif and Matzot Festivals coor- 
dinated with it. This calendar actually differed in its essential 
features very little from the calendar which Solomon had insti- 
tuted. It continued in use in Judah without further modification 
for approximately the next sixty years, until some time, so it 
seems, in the reign of Amaziah. 

Thiele3*? has concluded that during the reign of Amaziah a 
change took place in the calendar system in vogue in Judah. He 
holds, in conformity with his general hypothesis, that it was a 
return to the accession-year system of reckoning the regnal years 
of the kings of Judah. In this he is undoubtedly mistaken. But 
he has seen correctly that the same system of reckoning the 
regnal years of kings came to obtain at this time in Judah as 
was in vogue in Israel,3"* viz. from a New Year’s Day in the 
spring. This can mean only that for the first time since the 
erection of the Temple by Solomon, a period of almost two 


317 Op. cit., 152 ff. 

318 However, he errs again, so it seems, in his conclusion that Israel, too, 
after using the non-accession system of reckoning the reigns of its kings from 
the division of the Kingdom in 931 B.c., had adopted the accession year 
system under Joash, but a few years at the most before Judah, as he maintains, 
returned to this system, after having discarded it in the days of Jehoram. As 
we have contended, agreeing with Vogelstein in this, the real issue was not 
a change from a non-accession to an accession year system of reckoning the 
regnal years of kings, but rather a shift from a calendar which began the year 
and celebrated its New Year’s Day in the fall to one which did all this in 
the spring, i.e. from the luni-solar to the older, pentecontad calendar. 
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centuries, the pentecontad calendar, in a nationalized form of 
course, was once again employed in Judah. 

Vogelstein has establisheds? with great certainty that, as 
the result of the disastrous Battle of Beth Shemesh during the 
reign of Joash of*Israel, Judah, under Amaziah, became a vassal 
of Israel and continued in this role during the greater part of 
the reign of Joash’s successor, the powerful and able monarch, 
Jerobeam II. This is implicit in the statement of oR rg rah, 
that Joash destroyed a considerable section of the wall of Jerusa- 
lem, carried away the treasure of the Temple and also took 
guarantees of loyal conduct on the part of Judah. Israel must at 
this time have imposed a heavy yoke upon Judah. And among 
other expressions of Judah’s subordination to Israel must have 
been the adoption, no doubt as the result of compulsion, of the 
pentecontad calendar, as it was employed in the Northern King- 
dom. This must also have facilitated unification of relations and 
procedures between the two states. With this, of necessity, the 
regnal years of the kings of Judah now came to be reckoned from 
a New Year’s Day in the spring. 

The evidence upon which this conclusion rests, based largely 
upon the synchronisms in the reigns of the two kingdoms re- 
corded in the biblical writings and in Josephus, is not too abun- 
dant, and is quite confused and difficult to interpret. But two 
pieces of evidence, not considered by Vogelstein, tend to corrob- 
orate his momentous conclusion. 

I have shown elsewhere®?° that Isaiah’s consecration vision, 
recorded in Isa. 6, must have transpired upon the day of the 
fall equinox, the day of Yahweh’s entrance in radiant form into 
the Temple in order to pronounce judgment upon Judah for the 
new year just beginning. There is no need to repeat here the 
chain of argument which establishes this conclusion. The entire 
vision in all its details is closely bound up with the celebration 
of the New Year’s Day according to the luni-solar calendar upon 
the day of the fall equinox. But very significantly, nowhere in 
Isa. 6 is this called the New Year’s Day nor is there anywhere 


319 Jerobeam ITI, 8 ff. 
320 “The Book of the Covenant,” I, 42-49. 
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in the text the slightest intimation that it was observed as such. 
None the less the characteristic phenomena of the luni-solar New 
Year’s Day, the Deity’s entrance, in fiery form, into the Temple 
and His sitting there enthroned, while He holds court in the midst 
of His heavenly host and pronounces judgment for the year upon 
Judah, and perhaps the neighboring nations as well, are all 
present in the vision.3** That this was the traditional equinoctial 
New Year’s Day can scarcely be denied. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that, had this day been observed as the New Year’s 
Day in Judah at just this time, some reference to it by this name 
would not have been made in the text. Therefore the absence 
here of all specific reference to the New Year’s Day can mean 
only that at just this time; i. e. in the year in which King Uzziah 
died, this day was no longer celebrated in Judah and in the 
Temple at Jerusalem as the official New Year’s Day, although 
the old, equinoctial rites in all other details were still performed. 
Apparently the use of the pentecontad calendar as the official 
calendar in Judah3” continued through the reigns of Amaziah 
and Uzziah, down at least to the day of the latter’s death, and, 
quite probably, as we shall see, even somewhat longer.33 


% Cf. “The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” 40-59; cf. below, 
note 323. 

322 However, since, as we have learned, this calendar had been imposed 
upon Judah by Joash of Israel, its conqueror, as one of the tokens of Judah’s 
vassalage to him, it is not at all surprising that this condition should not 
have vitally affected the Temple cult, and that therefore festal rites, insti- 
tutions and superstitions should have continued throughout this period to be 
observed in the Temple with very little modification. 

This will explain, therefore, why, even though during the long reign of 
Uzziah the official New Year’s Day no longer fell upon the day of the fall 
equinox, none the less that king could and did function at the all-important 
ceremony of the coming of the first rays of the rising sun into the Temple 
upon this equinoctial day; cf. “Amos Studies,” IT, 1-20. 

#3 A comparable situation seems to have existed in the Northern Kingdom 
at about the same time. There can be no question that Amos delivered his 
memorable address at the Northern royal sanctuary at Bethel on the dav of 
the fall equinox, the day which, under the conditions of the luni-solar calendar, 
would have been observed as the New Year’s Day, the day upon which the 
all-important rite of the coming of the first rays of the rising sun into the 
temple through the open eastern gate was celebrated, the rite upon the proper 
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This conclusion finds further confirmation in the account of 
Ahaz’ new altar, recorded in 2 Ki. 16.10-16. This new altar was 
made after the pattern of an altar which Ahaz had seen in 
Damascus, when he went thither to establish relations of vassal- 
age with Tiglath-Piléser of Assyria. At the king’s command, and 
under the supervision of Uriah, the chief priest of the Jerusalem 


performance and fulfilment of which the fortunes of the nation for the new 
year just beginning were thought to depend, as we have said so often, Without 
this assumption the role of the Day of Yahweh idea in Amos’ address (5.18, 
20), that it would be a day of darkness and not of light, a day which augured, 
not the triumphant fortunes of the nation, but rather its utter doom, would 
be completely pointless. Seemingly, in the Northern Kingdomsalso the day 
of the fall equinox was celebrated as a religious occasion of prime importance, 
even though, at the time of Jerobeam II, not as the New Year’s Day, and the 
streaming of the first rays of the rising sun upon this day into the royal 
sanctuary at Bethel, just as into the Temple at Jerusalem, was thought to 
determine the fortune or fate of the nation for the entire year. In all likelihood 
this ceremony had survived from the relatively brief period of the reigns of 
Omri and Ahab, when, as we have seen, the luni-solar calendar was employed 
in the Northern Kingdom as well as in its Southern neighbor. 

Confirmation of this last statement may be found in the vision of Micaiah 
b. Yimlah, recorded in 1 Ki. 22.19-23. I have shown (‘The Mythological 
Background of Psalm 82,"’ 40-59) that this vision, precisely like that of 
Isaiah (Isa. 6) and Zechariah (Zech. 3.1-8a) and also like the scene depicted 
in Job 1-2, portrayed Yahweh, surrounded by His heavenly host, sitting 
enthroned as divine king and pronouncing judgment upon the fall equinoctial 
New Year’s Day, the traditional y17 ov, ‘‘the Day of Judgment.” In this 
particuiar case it is Ahab and Israel who are being judged by the divine 
court, and the judgment is one of guilt and doom for the king and a pro- 
nouncement of impending misfortune for the nation. The vision concerns 
Ahab specifically and the message is directed to him personally, as the suffixes 
of the second person singular in v. 23 indicate. But the entire vision would 
have had no reality and compelling import for Ahab, had not he as well as 
Micaiah, a Northern prophet be it noted in passing, been thoroughly familiar 
with the entire institution of the coming of “the radiance of Yahweh” upon 
the fall equinoctial New Year’s Day and with the ritual of the day associated 
with it and the various beliefs which were linked therewith. This can mean, 
in turn, only that the entire tradition and ritual must have been current at 
the time in the Northern Kingdom, and that accordingly the luni-solar 
calendar was employed in Israel at the time of Ahab’s death in 853 B.c., 
and must have been employed there already for some time, i.e. throughout 
the entire reign of Ahab at least, if not also, as seems most probable, through 
that of his father, Omri. 


/ 
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Temple, the new altar was made and set up in the Temple on the 
exact spot where the large brazen altar had stood previously. This 
latter altar was not removed from the Temple. Rather it was 
shifted from its original position, just in front of the Temple 
structure proper, and was set at the north side of the new altar, 
which replaced it. Upon this older altar the regular sacrifices, 
those offered daily and those for special occasions, even the regu- 
lar sacrifices of, or on behalf of, the king, continued to be offered 
by the priests and in the old, established manner. The new altar, 
standing on the precise spot where the large altar had stood 
previously, was reserved for the priestly functioning of the king 
alone, and’ apparently for a particular ceremony or ritual act 
designated by the peculiar term, 1p3. In this setting, and bearing 
in mind (a) that this new altar, the presence of which in the 
Temple and its precise position and proper use the king obviously 
regarded as matters of major importance, would naturally have 
been dedicated and employed for its first regular service upon 
the New Year’s Day, and (b) that the king himself, in his role 
as supreme priest of the nation,3*4 functioned in this particular 
ceremony,3** and (c) that the king commanded that this altar 


34 For the role of the king as the supreme priestly authority and function- 
ary during the entire period of the kingdom, cf. ‘‘A Chapter in the History 
of the High-Priesthood,”’ 5-12. 

#5 Vv. 12-13. Note that this is precisely the same ceremony, and is 
described in almost the same technical language, as that performed by Jero- 
beam I upon the altar at Bethel, in 1 Ki. 12.32—33; and, as we have shown 
(“Amos Studies,” II, 20-34), that ceremony was, in the thought of the post- 
exilic Deuteronomic authors of the narrative, the climactic element of the 
ritual of the New Year’s Day of the luni-solar calendar upon the day of the fall 
equinox. Note, too, that the procedure of Aaron, and also the language de- 
scribing it, recorded in Lev. 9.16-23, including even his descent from the 
altar, to which he must therefore have previously ascended, are practically 
identical with the corresponding elements of both the Jerobeam and’ Ahaz 
narratives; and, as we have shown elsewhere (“A Chapter in the History of 
the High-Priesthood,”’ 14-19; note the references to earlier writings dealing 
with this same theme there cited), Lev. 9.1-10.7 records the procedure, as 
envisaged by its priestly authors, at the dedication .of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness and the consecration of Aaron and his sons as priests upon the New 
Year’s Day at the fall equinox, in connection with the rite of the coming 
of ‘the radiance of Yahweh” into the sanctuary. And just as both this occasion 
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was to be reserved for priestly ministration by himself alone, 
that no other priest, not even the chief priest of the Temple, was 
to officiate at it ever, it is impossible not to conclude that the 
obviously technical term, 723, must be coordinated with 7p, 
“dawn, morning,” and that it designated the particular ceremony 
which the king, in his role as the chief ecclesiastical functionary 
of the nation, regularly performed at this altar in connection 
with the coming of the first rays of the rising sun just after dawn 
on the day of the fall equinox, the New Year’s Day of the luni- 
solar calendar. Ahaz was insistent upon the precise location of 
the new altar for the cogent reason that this altar had to stand 
necessarily at the exact spot in front of the door of the Temple 
where the first rays of the rising sun upon the equinoctial New 
Year’s day would fall at the proper moment in the ceremony.” 


and that of the Jerobeam narrative were ceremonies of dedication of the 
altar, so also must Ahaz’ procedure have been connected with the dedication 
of his new altar, solemnized upon the fall equinoctial New Year’s Day and 
in connection with the ceremony of the entrance of the first rays of the rising 
sun into the Temple through the open eastern gate, the coming of ‘‘the 
radiance of Yahweh.” 

36 It should be noted that this altar was set up in the courtyard just 
before the Temple building proper at its eastern front. This was the precise 
spot where Solomon, too, had offered his sacrifice, after consecrating “‘the 
center of the courtyard, which was in front of the house of Yahweh,”’ at the 
dedication of the Temple (1 Ki. 8.62-64). It was upon this altar that at this 
moment the fire descended from heaven, kindled the new flame upon the 
altar and consumed the sacrifice, so that the Temple was filled with “the radi- 
ance of Yahweh”’ (2 Chron. 7.1; this statement has, quite characteristically, 
been removed from 1 Ki. 8.10 by late P editors; cf. ‘“The Three Calendars of 
Ancient Israel,’”’ 46, note 44). It is clear therefore that this altar had to stand 
at the precise spot in the eastern courtyard, just in front of the door of the 
Temple building proper, on the exact line which the first rays of the rising 
sun upon just this day would follow, as they passed through the open east2rn 
gate, then across this altar, and then onward, between the two pillars, through 
the open door of the Temple, into the body of the sanctuary prop-r, and 
straight down its long axis into the d*bir at its far western end (cf. ‘The 
Gates of Righteousness,” 31-37). It is this last stage of this ritual procedure 
which is meant by the statement in 1 Ki. 8.10, that the cloud (which normally 
enveloped ‘‘the radiance of Yahweh,” according to the concept of the late P 
Code; cf. Ex. 40.34-38; Num. 9.15-23, and “Biblical Theophanies,” ZA, 
XXV [1911], 144-153) filled the house of Yahweh, and by the older, unedited, 
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All this can have only one meaning, viz. that Ahaz revived 
the luni-solar calendar in Judah and with it, of course, the cele- 
bration of the New Year’s Day upon the day of the fall equinox, 
and the practice of reckoning the regnal years of the kings of 
Judah from that day. And this can mean, in turn, only that the 
luni-solar calendar had been suspended in Judah in the period 
immediately preceding the reign of Ahaz, i. e. at least during the 
reigns of Uzziah and Jotham. During this period the pentecontad 
calendar must have been employed in Judah, just as it was in 
Israel, probably, as has been suggested by Vogelstein, as one 
detail of the vassalage of Judah to Israel following the Battle of 
Beth Shemesh.327 


and so fuller, statement of 2 Chron. 7.1, that immediately after the descent 
of the fire from heaven upon the altar, which stood in the courtyard, ‘‘the 
radiance of Yahweh” filled the house. 

We can understand fully, in the light of these considerations, Ahaz’ 
solicitude that this new altar, designed to supplant the old, brazen altar, 
should stand at precisely the right spot, so that the first rays of the rising 
sun upon the New Year’s Day at the fall equinox might fall upon it in the 
proper manner and achieve the desired result, viz. the kindling of the new 
sacred fire upon the altar, and with this inaugurate the new year for the 
nation according to the now revived luni-solar calendar. 

#7 This procedure upon Ahaz’ part at just this moment, following shortly 
upon his return from Damascus, when he had submitted himself as vassal to 
Tiglath-Pileser III, and in return had naturally received assurance of Assyrian 
protection against Israel and Syria, had obviously political as well as religious 
significance. For the rejection of the pentecontad and the revival of the 
luni-solar calendar by Ahaz could mean only that he was repudiating the vas- 
salage of Judah to Israel, imposed upon the Southern Kingdom after the 
Battle of Beth Shemesh, and was declaring Judah's political independence, 
at least so far as Israel was concerned. 

Obviously then, the invasion of Judah and the siege of Jerusalem by 
Resin of Aram and Pekah of Israel at the end of the reign of Jotham (2 Ki. 
15.37 f.) and early in the reign of Ahaz (2 Ki. 16.7; Isa. 7.1-2) must have 
been primarily in order to reestablish the vassalage of Judah to Israel and 
to dissociate Judah from Assyria, in anticipation of what must at this time 
have been apparent to all, the inevitable war of defense which the various 
little states of Western Asia, surviving from earlier Assyrian aggression, 
would very soon be compelled to wage against the manifest plans of Tiglath- 
Pileser III to revive the old Assyrian program and conquer all of Western 
Asia and eventually Egypt as well. Quite patently, their plan was to repeat 
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Accordingly during the reign of Ahaz and probably also 
during the early years of Hezekiah the luni-solar calendar, after 
the pattern which had obtained at least since the days of Asa, 
was in vogue once again in Judah, and with this the solar rites, 
and particularly those associated with the coming into the 
Temple of the first rays of the rising sun upon the fall equi- 
noctial New Year’s Day, flourished anew in the Southern King- 
dom; and once again the regnal years of the kings of Judah were 
reckoned from a New Year’s Day upon the day of the fall 
equinox. 


i 
THE DEUTERONOMIC CALENDAR 


But during the reign of Hezekiah a significant change took place 
both in the calendar system employed in Judah and consequently 
also in the manner of reckoning Hezekiah’s regnal years. Vogel- 
stein has established this fact upon evidence which, though mini- 


the procedure which had operated so successfully in 853 B.C. against Shal- 
maneser III, viz. unified resistance by a coalition of all the important West 
Asiatic states to the Assyrian advance. Once again, just as then, the kings 
of Aram and Israel seem to have taken the lead in organizing this coalition 
and in formulating the plan of resistance. But conditions were vastly different 
now from then. Hamath was no longer able to join the coalition and contribute 
a large quota to the federated army, as it had done in 853 B.c. (cf. Amos 
6.2). Now, if Judah, small and weak though it was, should withold itself 
from the coalition, and even, as a faithful vassal of Tiglath-Pileser, serve as 
a potential source of attack from their rear, there was little or no chance of 
success for their plan. Quite clearly their first step therefore had to be the 
reconquest of Judah, and that, too, very promptly, before Tiglath-Pileser 
could begin to press his campaign against them; therefore the invasion of 
Judah by Israel and Aram together immediately after Ahaz’ accession to 
the throne as regent, but apparently while Jotham was still alive (cf. Vogel- 
stein, Biblical Chronolgy. I, 21; also 2 Ki. 15.30, 33; 17-1). Therefore, too, 
Ahaz’ obstinate refusal to give heed to Isaiah’s counsel (Isa. 7.1-9). He must 
have been already too completely committed to Tiglath-Pileser III to now 
suddenly alter his national policy at the mere urging of a young, hardly 
known prophet, whose authority as spokesman of Yahweh was still open 
to challenge. 
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mal in extent, is none the less decisive in implication.*** He has 
shown that in the year 714 B. c. Hezekiah carried out his program 
of purification of the Temple and celebration of the Passover, 
the details of which are recorded in 2 Chron. 29, and that with 
this he inaugurated a calendar reform which brought about the 
reckoning of the years of his reign from a New Year’s Day in 
the spring. Even more than this, this event marked the beginning 
of a new era and a new system of time-reckoning in Judah, with 
the result that this year, inaugurated by Hezekiah’s purification 
of the Temple and celebration of the Passover in a unique man- 
ner,3?? despite the fact that he had been on the throne already 
for fifteen years, is, in the new system of reckoning, counted as 
his first year. 

It is beyond all question that this purification of the Temple 
by Hezekiah was but a part of the program of the religious 
reformation which this pious king instituted. The record, brief 
in extent but rich in implication, is preserved in 2 Ki. 18.3-5 
and 2 Chron. 31.1. Undoubtedly this reformation was instigated 
by the prophets of the day, to whose influence and counsel 
Hezekiah, like his ancestors, Asa and Jehosaphat, and his great- 
grandson, Josiah, seems to have been particularly amenable. 
For the very first time, in their appraisal of the merits of the 
kings of Judah, the Deuteronomic authors or compilers of the 
Books of Kings do not qualify their judgment upon the king by 
the statement that nevertheless, despite the particular king’s 
loyalty to Yahweh, the high places were not removed but con- 
tinued to flourish throughout the land. On the contrary, for the 
first time the record states plainly that the high places were 
removed, their cult-images were shattered and their sacred trees 
or groves were cut down and their altars were dismembered. 
Only one recognized sanctuary of Yahweh was left in the land, 
viz. the Temple at Jerusalem. Moreover, this great, national 
sanctuary was purged of all uncleanness and defilement. 

One of the idolatrous rites which, according to 2 Chron. 29.6-7 
disturbed the pious king exceedingly, and which his reformation 


328 Biblical Chronology, I, 4-8. However, not quite all the conclusions 
which Vogelstein draws from his major thesis are valid. 
329 Cf. 2 Chron. 30.26; cf. also 35.18. 
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was intended to terminate, was that in which the people turned 
their backs upon the Temple and their faces away from it, while 
at the same time the doors of the porch, leading into the Temple 
building, were closed and all lights were extinguished. This is the 
very ceremony recorded in Ezek. 8.16 and denounced so scath- 
ingly by that prophet as a most objectionable, non-Yahwistic, 
idolatrous rite.3° It consisted of the gathering of the people in 
the eastern courtyard of the Temple, gazing eagerly eastward, 
awaiting the solemn opening of the eastern gate, and then the 
coming of the first rays of the rising sun and the kindling of the 
new, sacred flame upon the altar.%3* The clear implication is that 
this particular ceremony was terminated and formally abrogated 
by Hezekiah’s reform. But inasmuch as, as we have seen, this 
was the all-essential rite in the celebration of the New Year’s Day 
upon the day of the fall equinox, this can mean only that 
Hezekiah’s reform not only terminated this unique ceremony but 
also abrogated the luni-solar calendar in Judah, and, in turn, 
inaugurated a new calendar. But here it must be realized clearly 
that, for the first time in Israel’s history, this does not mean 
necessarily that the true pentecontad calendar was revived anew 
to supersede the luni-solar calendar. 

There is every reason to believe that this reformation inaugu- 
rated by Hezekiah was the Deuteronomic reformation, whose 
platform was formulated clearly in the original nucleus of the 
Deuteronomic Code.3 In Deut. 16.1-17 we find the legislation 


330 Cf, ‘The Gates of Righteousness,” 31, 33 f. 

33 Of this ceremony in its full detail and its far-reaching implications, 
particularly of the extinction of the old fire upon the Temple altar and of 
the fires in the homes throughout the land, and the kindling of the new fire 
upon the altar from the first rays of the rising sun upon the fall equinoctial 
New Year’s Day, and from this the carrying of the new fire into all the homes 
and the kindling there of the new hearth-fires, I have treated minutely in 
the still incomplete and unpublished study, “The Fire upon the Altar.”” This 
same ceremony is referred to, in rather vague and uncertain manner, in 
Mal. 1.10. 

32 This was not at all the entire book of Deuteronomy, nor even the 
whole of Chapters 12-28, as is not infrequently assumed. The nucleus of 
the Deuteronomic Code is found in chapters 12-19; 28, and consists, roughly 
speaking, of approximately one half of the present content of these chapters. 
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for the three annual festivals, Pesach, Katsir333 and Asif. The old 
Matzot Festival of the pentecontad calendar is here reduced to 
a secondary position and made subordinate to and an appendage 
of the Passover. However, these two festivals are not yet com- 
pletely amalgamated in the Deuteronomic Code. That process 
developed only some three centuries or more after the promul- 
gation of this Code, and only after the manner of reckoning the 
day had been changed from the original from morning to morning 
to from evening to evening, at some time in the fourth century 
B. C.334 In the Deuteronomic Code the two festivals are kept 
clearly separate, but are coordinated in that the Matzot Festival 
is made to begin on the morning following the celebration of the 
Passover and to continue for the traditional seven days. This 
means that the Matzot Festival was celebrated during the seven 
days immediately following the Passover, since in the Deuter- 
onomic period the day was still reckoned from morning to 
morning. 

The Passover itself, a festival of desert, pastoral origin, always 
celebrated during a single night, was observed, according to the 
Deuteronomic legislation on the night of the new moon of the 
ripening grain.335 In linking it so closely with the Matzot Festival 


333 For the reasons for believing that either ‘spa or onan, the two 
ancient names of the festival, stood originally in 16.10, and that the present 
myaw is the result of post-Ezranic editing, cf. “Supplementary Studies in 
the Calendars of Ancient Israel,”’ 47 ff., 73, note 111; cf. below, note 362. 

334 Op. ctt., 15-28, and Pt. I of this study (HUCA, XX [1947]), 34-40. 

335 The suggestion that wtn in Deut. 16.1 means, not ‘‘month,”’ but ‘“‘new 
moon’’ was made to me first by Dr. K. Kohler almost forty years ago. It is 
surprising that this has not been generally perceived and accepted by scholars. 
But the impossible and ridiculous translation, ‘‘month,”’ still persists in the 
work of practically all modern scholars. Certainly the command here cannot 
be to observe the entire month of Abib (assuming that Abib was actually 
an ancient Israelite month-name; cf. ‘The Three Calendars of Ancient 
Israel,’’ 16), for the passage states explicitly that only the night of the Passover 
plus the seven immediately ensuing days of the Matzot Festival are to be 
kept sacred, and there is no implication anywhere that the remainder of the 
month has the slightest particular sanctity. Moreover, this passage, as well 
as Ex. 23.15; 34.18 specify that the festival was to be observed at the exact 
time of the exodus from Egypt, and this could hardly imply that this extended 
over an entire month. Nor was, nor could, the festival have been celebrated 
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the Deuteronomic reformers made it the dominating element. 
Undoubtedly here the prophets who sponsored this reformation 
were harking back to true desert origins and concepts of Yahweh 
and of His earliest manner of worship. Undoubtedly, too, in thus 
setting the celebration of the Passover for the night of the new 
moon immediately preceding the beginning of the grain harvest, 
or, what amounts to the same thing and probably reflects the 
ancient custom more precisely, the night of the new moon imme- 
diately following the spring equinox, they were reinstituting the 
original Israelite practice out in the desert.3%° 

Their actual and very realistic procedure is perfectly clear. 
By making the Matzot Festival an appendage to the Passover 
and having it begin on the morning immediately following the 
new moon which preceded the grain harvest they must have 


throughout the entire month. Furthermore, Ex. 13.3-4 states explicitly that 
2’aN7 wana designates, not the month, but the precise time of the exodus, 
while the term, 2’ax7 win tyiwd, in Ex. 23.15; 34.18 means “‘at the exact 
time of the 2°aNn wan (for ty with this specific connotation cf. Gen. 18.14; 
21.2; Deut. 16.6), i.e. therefore “of the new moon of Abib.’’ And finally, it 
must be borne in mind that Deut. 16.1 emphasizes that the exodus from 
Egypt took place at night, i.e. during the night of the new moon of Abib. 
In the light of all this evidence that 2°aNn win designates a precise time and 
not an entire month, there can no longer be any question that it must be 
translated, “the new moon of Abib” or “the new moon of the ripening grain.” 

336 This does not mean, of course, that out in the desert, in the pre-Ca- 
naanite period, the Passover was deliberately set by the early Israelites on the 
night of the new moon preceding the beginning of the grain harvest or of 
the new moon immediately following the spring equinox, for, of course, these 
primitive nomads had little knowledge and certainly took no cognizance of 
these two significant moments of the agricultural year. Just how they deter- 
mined the proper new moon night for the observance of their shepherd festival 
we have no way of knowing, other than that it bore a distinct relationship 
to the birth of their sheep and goats and probably also to the close of the 
rainy season. But that it was this particular new moon night which chanced 
to coincide, as they learned after their settlement in Palestine, with that 
which immediately preceded the beginning of the grain harvest and which ° 
likewise followed closely upon the spring equinox, we may be certain. This 
entire question of the origin and primary significance of the Passover I have , 
treated in a work still unpublished, Rites of Birth, Marriage, Death and Kindred 
Occasions among the Semites. I hope to have this work ready for publication 
in the not too distant future. 
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moved the Matzot Festival forward from the original moment of 
its celebration by a space of time which may in some years and 
some localities have amounted to as much as two or more weeks. 
By this procedure they not only divorced the Matzot Festival 
completely from any connection with the spring equinox, but 
also at the same time from all connection with the state of the 
crop and the beginning of the grain harvest. This is evidenced 
particularly by Deut. 16.9f., where the Katsir Festival is no 
longer reckoned as on the fiftieth day following the close of the 
Matzot Festival, as, as we have learned, it must have been 
reckoned in the old pentecontad calendar.337 

That they must have had a definite purpose in this shifting 
of the Matzot Festival from the time of its former celebration 
is evidenced further by the fact that the Deuteronomic Code 
provides for the celebration of the Katsir and Asif Festivals like- 
wise. It sets these festivals, by specific command, at the precise 
moments when they were celebrated in the ancient, pentecontad 
calendar, the Katsir Festival on the fiftieth day after ‘‘the day 
of putting the sickle to the standing grain” i. e. on the fiftieth day 
after the beginning of the grain harvest, in other words on the 
closing day, the noxy, of the “fifty’’ of the grain harvest, and 
the Asif Festival at the time of gathering in the produce of the 
threshing-floor and the winepress, i. e. at the close of the complete 
harvest season. By this latter procedure these Deuteronomic 
reformers did also for the Asif Festival what they had done for 
the Matzot Festival, viz. separated it from all connection with 
the fall equinox and the religious celebration of this festal occa- 


337 Actually it is there reckoned from “the day of putting the sickle to 
the standing grain,” the day when the first sheaf of the new crop was cut 
and the grain harvest was regularly begun. But in the pentecontad calendar 
this was always the day immediately following the seven days Sapattum of 
the Matzot Festival. Now, with the moving of this festival forward to its 
new date, the seven days immediately following the new moon of Abib, all 
connection between the Matzot Festival and “the day of putting the sickle 
to the standing grain’’ was broken. But, of course, “the day of putting the 
sickle to the standing grain,’’ dependent necessarily entirely upon the state 
of the crop and nothing else, continued to determine the proper moment for 
beginning the grain harvest and the inauguration of the “fifty’’ which culmi- 
nated in the celebration of the Katsir Festival. 
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sion; for thus they made the time of the celebration of this 
festival dependent, not upon the fall equinox, but solely upon 
the state of the crop and the consequent end of the successive 
harvest operations, precisely as it must have been in the pente- 
contad calendar. 

It is clear from all this that what these Deuteronomic re- 
formers actually accomplished with their festival legislation was 
to completely abrogate the luni-solar calendar, as it must have 
been observed during the reign of Ahaz, and to revive the old 
pentecontad calendar, with its cycle of agricultural festivals. 
They introduced, however, one very significant modification, viz. 
the transfer of the Matzot Festival away from its connection 
with the day of the spring equinox, but not at all back to the 
precise moment at which it was celebrated in the true pente- 
contad calendar, viz. the seven days immediately preceding the 
cutting of the first sheaf of the new grain, but rather toa moment 
beginning on the morning immediately following the new moon 
of the ripening grain. Apparently in so doing these reformers 
had a double purpose, viz. both to divorce the Matzot Festival, 
as well as the Asif Festival, from all connection with the two equi- 
noctial days, which, as we have seen, was the practice under the 
luni-solar calendar, and also to give to this particular festival 
something of a desert, pastoral character, to suggest, as it were, 
that the Matzot Festival, as well as the Passover, had been an 
institution of the most ancient worship of Yahweh by Israel in 
its earliest, pre-Canaanite, desert period.33* Manifestly the desert 
principle, viz. the affirmation that Yahweh was primarily a 
desert deity and that the period of Israel’s sojourn in the desert, 
before its entrance into Palestine, was when it had maintained 
the purest and most proper relations with Him and had wor- 
shiped Him most truly and in close accord with His real wishes, 


338 It may well have been at this time, either in the reign of Hezekiah or 
else in that of Josiah, but more probably in the former, that the tradition 
recorded in Ex. 12.34 and 39 (cf. additional Note F) evolved, viz. that the 
Israelites were driven from Egypt in such haste that they had to carry their 
unleavened dough with them and eventually eat it in the form of unleavened 
cakes or matzot; therefore the connection of the matzot with the exodus from 
Egypt and the giving to the Matzot Festival a historical setting in this event. 
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first formulated definitely by Hosea, but implicit already in the 
prophetic program of Elijah,33? was making headway in prophetic 
thinking and becoming a guiding principle in shaping the prac- 
tical prophetic program.34° But with this shift of the Matzot 
Festival to a new, and hitherto unknown moment of celebration, 
what these prophetic, Deuteronomic reformers had achieved 
basically and practically was a complete abrogation of the luni- 
solar calendar and once again a revival of the pentecontad 
calendar, even though in a somewhat modified form. 

But, realizing this, the question naturally arises, when, under 
this modified, Deuteronomic form of the pentecontad calendar, 
was the New Year’s Day celebrated and the reckoning of the 
official year begun? It is significant that Deut. 16 in its present 
text makes not the slightest mention of any New Year’s Day 


339 Cf. ‘‘Amos Studies,’’ III, 167—194. 

340 By their prescribing so pointedly that the Passover itself, apart from 
the immediately following Matzot Festival, must be celebrated at the central 
sanctuary and nowhere else, and particularly that it might under no condition 
be celebrated at home (Deut. 16.5 f.), these Deuteronomic reformers not only 
attested that this home ceremony must have been the original manner of 
celebrating this festival, but also that they were deliberately abrogating this 
practice. Their primary purpose in so doing must have been to put an end 
to various, peculiar Passover rites, and particularly to the sacrifice of the 
Paschal lamb at home and the smearing of its blood upon the doorposts, 
lintel and threshold. Apparently they were more or less aware that this rite, 
and with it the Paschal sacrifice itself, had originally been performed in the 
cult of the spirits of the dead. (This fact I have established clearly in the afore- 
mentioned detailed treatment of the origins of the Passover, in Rites of Birth, 
Marriage, Death and Kindred Occasions among the Semites). By prescribing 
that the Paschal sacrifice could be offered only at the central sanctuary, 
they not only put an end completely, as they thought, to this sacrificial 
procedure and to its being performed away from the central sanctuary, and 
particularly to this most objectionable, non-Yahwistic rite of smearing the 
blood of the Paschal sacrifice upon the door of the home, but they also gave 
concrete and realistic expression to the principle that this Paschal sacrifice 
was henceforth to be offered, no longer to the spirits of the dead, but only to 
Yahweh alone. It is obvious from this that these Deuteronomic reformers 
must have been very practical persons and that they must have cherished 
and carried into effect a large variety of purposes in their reorganization of 
the calendar, all, however, directed to the one, general aim of purging the 
cult of Yahweh of all that they regarded, very properly, as objectionable, 
non-Yahwistic, idolatrous practices. 
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festival nor of a precise moment of beginning the calendar year; 
yet this particular matter is of such importance in any practical 
calendar that it is impossible to believe that it must not have 
been dealt with in some way in the original formulation of this 
Deuteronomic calendar. In view of still later and far more drastic 
revisions of the calendar, especially by priestly reformers in the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. C.,34" and especially of their shifting 
of the date of the New Year’s Day from VII/10 to VII/1, we 
can readily understand that the original Deuteronomic legislation 
for the New Year’s Day was suppressed by them and has been 
lost. We can restore it only by conjecture. 

Certainly one thing is clear, that in this Deuteronomic cal- 
endar the New Year’s Day was no longer celebrated in the fall, 
and least of all upon the day of the fall equinox. That was one 
of the institutions of the luni-solar calendar which, quite mani- 
festly, these reformers were most eager to abolish. The very fact 
that in the main they revived the old, pentecontad calendar, 
suggests very strongly that they fixed the New Year's Day of 
their calendar in the early spring. And the extreme importance 
which they attached to the Passover suggests further that they 
made the day of the Passover Festival, the day upon the night 
of which the new moon Passover Festival was celebrated, i. e. 
the day which preceded the beginning of the Matzot Festival, 
their New Year’s Day. 

This conclusion is corroborated by a number of considerations. 
In the first place the fact that the Deuteronomic legislation 
provides for the presence, in theory at least, of every male 
Israelite at the central sanctuary upon the day of the Passover 
Festival, but permits him to return to his home on the very next 
morning, even though this was the moment of the beginning of 
the Matzot Festival proper, evidences that in the program of 
these reformers this one day had preponderant significance, was 
singled out as, in one particular respect, the most important day 
of the year. In the second place, the role which, according to 
2 Chron. 29.1-31.1, Hezekiah assigned to the Passover in his pro- 
gram of purification of the Temple, reorganization of its cult 


sat Cf. “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 
72-108. 
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and destruction of the local shrines, suggests very strongly that 
he attributed to this festival, and especially to the particular 
Passover upon which his reform program was inaugurated, extra- 
ordinary character. 

A similar conclusion applies to the Passover celebration of 
Josiah recorded in 2 Ki. 23 and 2 Chron. 35. It must have been 
in the Temple and in connection with the celebration of this 
festival that Josiah solemnized the new covenant between 
Yahweh and Israel and inaugurated the Deuteronomic Code as 
the law of the land. This event, precisely like Hezekiah’s pro- 
cedure on the same occasion almost a century earlier, marked 
the beginning of a new era in the relations between Yahweh and 
His people and in the life of the nation. And what moment more 
appropriate for the solemnization of a covenant with such a 
purpose than the New Year’s Day? 

And still one other very significant piece of evidence. As I 
have shown elsewhere,34 with the Deuteronomic reformation a 
new calendar was instituted in Judah, in which the months 
were no longer called by their old, Phoenician names, but were 
instead designated by ordinal numerals, first month, second 
month and so on through the twelfth month. These months were 
reckoned from the spring. And, as the consistent use of the term, 
win, rather than nv,344 implies, the months of this calendar 
were strictly lunar months, reckoned from new moon to new 
moon.345 Accordingly the first month of this calendar must have 


342 ‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 16-18. 

34 Which I there designated as Calendar II, but which, it is now clear, 
was merely the old pentecontad calendar in its modified, Deuteronomic form, 
revived and reintroduced as the official calendar of the land. 

344 In all biblical writings earlier than Jeremiah the concept, ‘‘month,”’ 
is designated regularly by nv, just as also in Phoenician inscriptions (cf. 
Konig, in ZDMG, 60 [1906], 617) and in the Gezer calendar. In this pre- 
Jeremianic literature vtn means only ‘‘new moon,” except in the expression, 
orp’ win (Gen. 29.14; Num. 11.20, 21), literally “‘a (new) moon of days,” 
i.e. a lunar month. However, in this same literature the plural, own, is used 
frequently with the connotation, ‘‘months,” to designate duration of time 
(Gen. 38.24; Jud. 11.37, 38, 39; 20.47; 1 Sam. 6.1; 27.7; Amos 4.7). 

345 We do not know with certainty just how the months of the luni-solar 
calendar, the months designated by the old Phoenician names, Ziv, ’Etanim, 
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begun at a new moon in the early spring; and this could have 
been only that same new moon which marked the celebration of 
the Passover Festival. It is reasonable to suppose that the first 
day of the first month, i. e. I/1, marked, in turn, the beginning 
of the new year, and therefore must have been celebrated as the 
New Year’s Day.#4° 

All this evidence establishes with reasonable certainty that 
in the Deuteronomic calendar, inaugurated by Hezekiah, the 
day of the Passover, viz. I/1, was regarded likewise as the New 
Year’s Day.347 

It is clear from all this that the Deuteronomic reformers 
revived the old pentecontad calendar, but with two significant 
modifications, (a) the shifting of the Matzot Festival both from 


Bul, etc. (cf. ‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 16), were reckoned, 
whether they were true lunar months or solar months, i.e. represented the 
division of the solar year into twelve sections, each probably of thirty days, 
with five or six additional days, which fell in some way outside the reckoning 
of the months. However, for nv consisting of thirty days cf. “Supplementary 
Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,”’ 72, note 109. 

346 It may well be that Ex. 12.1, undoubtedly a very late passage, probably 
of P2 authorship, which, by implication, seems to set the New Year’s Day 
upon I/1 (cf. ‘Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 
89 ff.), merely reinstituted the New Year’s Day of the older, Deuteronomic 
calendar. This was the case also with that late, secondary stratum of the 
Priestly Code, to which Ex. 12.1 may well belong, which set the dedication 
of the tabernacle in the wilderness and also the dedication of the post-exilic 
Temple by Ezra upon I/1 (ébid.); for certainly it is implied that these sanc- 
tuary dedications, too, took place upon the New Year’s Day. It is noteworthy 
in this connection that still today the Falashas celebrate the New Year’s Day 
at Passover (Ratjens, Die Juden in Abyssinien, 76; cf. “Additional Notes on 
the Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ 77-79). The tradition persisted long 
in Israel, well into rabbinic times, that a New Year’s Day at least fell upon 
I/1 (cf. “The New Year of Kings’’). 

47 This evidence suggests also that I/1 became the New Year's Day in 
this Deuteronomic calendar, not as the result of Assyro-Babylonian cultural 
influence, but altogether as the outgrowth of native, Canaanite-Israelite 
origins and as the result of internal turmoil and of religious reaction and 
reformation. This calendar reform obviously marked the beginning and the 
basis of the tendency, constantly recurring in post-exilic Israel, to set the 
New Year’s Day, or at least a New Year's Day, upon I/r (cf. “Supplementary 
Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 81 ff.; “The New Year of Kings’’). 
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its connection with the spring equinox to the seven days imme- 
diately following the Passover-new moon day and also from its 
primary connection with the state of the crops and the cutting 
of the first sheaf of the new grain, and (b) the inauguration 
of a calendar system of lunar months, designated by number, 
and with I/1, the day of the Passover-New Moon Festival 
observed as the New Year’s Day. The inauguration of this new 
calendar took place at about the middle of Hezekiah’s reign, 
quite probably in 714 B. c., as Vogelstein contends. And, alto- 
gether naturally, with it a new era of time-reckoning was begun 
in Judah, and, with this, a new point of departure in reckoning 
the regnal years of Hezekiah was established. 

But this innovation was short-lived. With the accession to 
' the throne of Menasseh, the son of Hezekiah, the Deuteronomic 
reformation, inaugurated by his father, was repudiated com- 
pletely, and the old religious order, current in the days of 
Ahaz, was revived in all its details. According to 2 Ki. 21.2-7 
Menasseh seems to have surpassed all the kings of Judah who 
preceded him in the introduction of non-Yahwistic institutions 
and ceremonies into the religious practice of Judah and even 
into the Temple cult. The local sanctuaries throughout the land, 
which Hezekiah had abrogated, were restored and their in- 
digenous cults were revived. Altars were again erected to the 
Phoenician deities, after the manner in which these gods had 
been worshiped in Israel in the days of Ahab. Altars were like- 
wise erected, even in the Temple courts, in honor of ‘‘the host 
of heaven.’’ In this Menasseh followed precisely the procedure 
of his grandfather, Ahaz. These altars, as well as those erected 
in honor of the same group of divinities throughout the land, 
i. e., of course, in the streets of the cities and towns of Judah, 
must have been employed in the kindling of fires upon the 
fall equinoctial New Year’s Day, the very ceremony later de- 
nounced by Jeremiah.3#* The altars in the Temple courts must 
have been used in some secondary manner, particularly in the 
ceremony of the coming of the first rays of the rising sun through 
the open eastern gate upon this same New Year’s Day. From all 


348 Cf, 2 Kings 23.5. 
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this it is clear that, together with other religious institutions, 
Menasseh repudiated and abrogated completely the calendar 
which Hezekiah had introduced and revived the old luni-solar 
calendar,349 as it had been observed in the days of Asa and 
Jehosaphat and of his‘own grandfather, Ahaz, or even the more 
extreme form in which this calendar had been observed during 
the reign of Solomon. And, as 2 Ki. 21.20 states succinctly, his 
son, Amon, during his short reign, continued without change the 
policies and program of his father.35° This condition persisted well 
into the reign of Amon’s son, Josiah. 

In the eighteenth year of Josiah, however, occurred that 
great reformation which is generally termed the Deuteronomic 
Reformation, because it is manifestly based upon the principles 
and program of what is represented as the only true Yahweh- 
worship, which are set forth in the original nucleus of Deuter- 
onomy.3! There is every reason to accept literally, as historical 


349 So also Vogelstein, Biblical Chronology, I, 7. 

350 The tradition recorded in 2 Chron. 33.10-19, of Menasseh’s repentance 
after the period of his Assyrian captivity, and of his consequent removal of 
all the non-Yahwistic institutions which he had inaugurated, and his whole- 
hearted return to Yahweh, can have no historical basis whatever. 2 Kings 21 
knows absolutely nothing of all this. Moreover, 2 Chron. 33.12 records that 
Amon continued in the evil ways of Menasseh, his father; and the brief, two 
years reign of Amon would have been entirely too short for him to have com- 
pletely repudiated and annulled the true worship of Yahweh throughout the 
land, which, according to the tradition, Menasseh had revived in the latter 
part of his reign, and to have restored the corrupt worship with all its count- 
less, non-Yahwistic elements. According to 2 Kings 22-23 and 2 Chron. 34, 
this form of worship persisted from the reign of Menasseh through that of 
Amon and into the reign of Josiah, until the latter’s eighteenth year. It is 
difficult to imagine what could have been the basis of the Chronicler’s legend 
of Menasseh’s repentance and prayer. 

3st According to 2 Chron. 34.3 ff. the reform began, in principle, in 
Josiah’s eighth year and culminated in his twelfth year. What happened in his 
eighteenth year, according to 2 Chron. 34.8-35,19, was merely the discovery 
in the Temple during the course of its repair, of the book of the Law, the 
celebration of the Passover in accordance with the new program for this, set 
forth in the book, and the solemnization, as a part of the festal celebration, 
or perhaps, more exactly, in connection therewith, of the new covenant with 
Yahweh. It is not at all impossible that something of significance did trans- 
pire in Josiah’s eighth and again in his twelfth year, anticipatory of, but 
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fact, the statement, recorded in 2 Ki. 22.8 ff. and 2 Chron. 34.15 ff., 
regarding the book of the Torah found in the Temple during 
the course of its being repaired. It is difficult to believe that this 
record is a fiction and that the scroll had really been composed 
and planted in the Temple only shortly before its being found 
and reported to the king’s officers by Hilkiah, the chief priest. 
Had such been the case, we would almost necessarily have to 
believe that the priests of the Jerusalem Temple had some part 
in the plot to foist this scroll, with its reform program, upon the 
king; for it is impossible to imagine that Hilkiah, too, as well 
as the king, was so credulous as to accept this scroll as an ancient 


certainly not, the Deuteronomic Reformation itself, for it is impossible, to. 
conceive of the inauguration and carrying through of this reformation except 
upon the basis of the principles and program set forth in the nucleus of the 
Deuteronomic Code; and, as we have just seen, this came to light only in 
Josiah’s eighteenth year. Certainly the solemnization of the covenant with 
Yahweh upon the Passover in Josiah’s eighteenth year was the natural culmi- 
nation of the reformation program, just as the sealing of a covenant with 
Yahweh climaxed the reformation in the Southern Kingdom in 899 B.c. 
(2 Chron. 15.12; cf. “The Book of the Covenant,” I, 142, note 177). 

The probable sequence of events may well have been as follows: during 
the considerably more than a half century duration of the reigns of Menasseh 
and Amon and the first years of Josiah the Temple had undoubtedly been 
neglected and had therefore fallen into a ruinous state. Extensive repair and 
rebuilding may have been inaugurated in Josiah’s eighth year, and may well 
have endured over a period of ten years, until his eighteenth vear, or even 
longer. Some particularly significant stage thereof may have been attained 
in Josiah’s twelfth year. But it was only in the eighteenth year that the book 
of the Law came to light and the reformation was inaugurated. Certainly 
2 Kings 22-23 states very clearly that the reformation procedure came imme- 
diately after the finding of the book of the Law and was carried out after the 
pattern impliedly set forth in the book. There is no reason to believe that 
the reformation might have been inaugurated in Josiah’s eighth year but was 
not concluded until his eighteenth year. It isa much more plausible conjecture 
that it was the rebuilding and repair of the Temple which required ten years. 
In this connection it may be noted that Solomon’s Temple was seven years in 
building (cf. 1 Kings 6.1, 38), and certainly that task was carried out with 
utmost diligence and minimum delay and loss of time. That the repair and 
rebuilding process in Josiah’s dav should have proceeded more slowly and so 
have extended over a period of at least ten years accordingly need not seem 
surprising. 
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document, had it not actually been such. He was the first to 
read and examine the scroll carefully; and it must be assumed 
that, in his role as chief priest of the national sanctuary, he had 
to be sufficiently expert in reading and writing to easily detect 
a forgery in this case; for it is clear that he attached tremendous 
importance to this writing, and must therefore have examined 
it himself very carefully. 

Still less is it possible to believe that Hilkiah or the Jerusalem 
priesthood were parties to any such plot, since the carrying out 
in full of the program embodied in the original nucleus of the 
Deuteronomic Code would have seriously affected their own 
interests. For Deut. 18.6-8 provides that the country levitical 
priests who, after the destruction of the local sanctuaries, might 
wish to attach themselves in their priestly capacity to the 
national shrine, should have the privilege of so doing and of 
enjoying equal rights with the Zadokite priests who had func- 
tioned there from the days of Solomon himself. 2 Ki. 23.9 records 
that these Zadokite priests succeeded in nullifying this particular 
provision of the Deuteronomic program. Certainly they would 
not have endorsed from the start, and still less would they have 
participated in the formulation of, a program and the composition 
of a book which provided for such an encroachment upon the 
rights and privileges which they had enjoyed undisturbed for 
approximately three and one half centuries and which imme- 
diately upon, or even in anticipation of, its adoption as the law 
of the land they had to oppose and have annulled, at least in 
part. 

Even less is it possible to believe that this scroll could have 
been deposited secretly in the Temple, during the course of its 
being repaired at this time, by prophetic reformers in such man- 
ner that it should come to light at just the opportune moment. 
The narrative of the finding of the scroll in the Temple must be 
accepted as historical in all its essential details. 

But if this scroll was actually old, had been deposited in the 
Temple at some moment sufficiently earlier than Josiah’s eight- 
eenth year for the memory of that act to be completely forgotten, 
and for both Hilkiah and the king to believe that a writing of 
considerable antiquity and unquestionable authority had come 
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to light, then we must conclude, as other scholars have done 
previously, that this Deuteronomic scroll had been composed 
during the reign of Hezekiah, that it had served then as the 
basis of the reformation during his reign, that it, or at least a 
copy of it, had been deposited for record or for safekeeping in 
the Temple either still during Hezekiah’s reign, or else early in 
the reign of Manasseh, after that monarch had begun his counter- 
reformation, and that it had been forgotten completely during 
the period of over seventy years at least,3s? during which it had 
lain concealed in a secret, inaccessible place in the Temple 
building, and that only now, during the course of the extensive 
rebuilding of the Temple under Josiah, supervised by the priests, 
it was discovered by one of the priests and dutifully given over 
to the chief priest of the sanctuary, who, in turn, very properly 
transmitted it to the king, precisely as is recorded in 2 Ki. 
22.8-14. We have seen that the religious program set forth in the 
nucleus of the Deuteronomic Code complied just as completely 
with the conditions and procedures of the reformation in the 
reign of Hezekiah as it did with those in the reign of Josiah. 

From this it follows that for the most part what Josiah 
actually did, in carrying out the provisions of the original nucleus 
of the Deuteronomic Code, was to repudiate and annul the 
procedures of the counter-reformation which had obtained during 
the reigns of Menasseh and Amon, and to revive the reformation 
program of Hezekiah. This will explain completely the remark- 
able sameness of the procedures of Hezekiah and Josiah, even 
to the detail of the celebration of the Passover and the solemn- 
ization upon it of the renewal of the covenant with Yahweh, 
as recorded both in Kings and, with greater elaboration, in 
Chronicles. 

And this means, in turn, that in the eighteenth year of 
Josiah the local sanctuaries throughout the land, reinstated by 
Menasseh at the beginning of his reign, were abrogated once 
again and the traditional cults of these ‘“‘high places’’ were 
abolished anew. Particularly in the Temple itself all elements 
of non-Yahwistic worship, including the solar rite of the coming 


389 Cf. Vogelstein, op. cit., 8, note 27. 
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of the first rays of the rising sun upon the day of the fall equinox, 
were eradicated. Once again the luni-solar calendar and its cycle 
of festivals were annulled, and the pentecontad calendar in its 
modified, Deuteronomic form, with the Passover celebrated upon 
the night of the new moon immediately following the spring 
equinox and preceding the beginning of the grain harvest, and 
the day of the Passover, I/1, regarded as the New Year’s Day, 
and with the Matzot Festival observed upon the ensuing seven 
days, was revived. And once again, so it seems, a new era. of 
time-reckoning was introduced, or, rather, restored as it had 
been in the latter half of the reign of Hezekiah, and the years 
of Josiah’s reign were reckoned .anew from the Passover-New 
Moon-New Year’s Day which fell in the eighteenth year of his 
actual accession to the throne.3s4 


F 
SUMMARY 


But once again this reformation continued in effect for only a 
brief period, from Josiah’s eighteenth year, 622/1 B. C., to his 
death, 609/8 B.c. Almost immediately after his death, with the 
accession of Jehoiakim to the throne, the customary counter- 
reformation set in, and once again conditions became much as 
they had been previously, during the reign of Ahaz and again 
during the reigns of Manasseh and Amon, and continued thus 
until the fall of the nation under Zedekiah in 586 B. c.35 As 
Ezek. 8 attests, the Temple became once again the center of 
numerous non-Yahwistic rites, among them the particular cere- 
mony of the coming of the first rays of the rising sun upon the 
fall equinoctial New Year’s Day. And during this same period, 
as, as we have seen, Jer. 7.17 f. states clearly, fires were kindled 
in the streets of Jerusalem and of the cities and towns of Judah 
and cakes were baked in honor of the ‘‘Queen of Heaven,” also 


353 See Additional Note G. 
354 Vogelstein, op. cit., 9 f. 
3ss 2 Kings 23.37; 24.19. 
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upon the fall equinoctial New Year’s Day. From this evidence 
it is clear that once again the luni-solar calendar, with its full 
festal cycle and its characteristic rites and ceremonies, was 
flourishing vigorously throughout Judah. However, the months 
continued to be designated by number, as in the Deuteronomic 
calendar, instead of by their former proper names, though now 
once again the New Year’s Day fell upon the day of the fall 
equinox, X/10, instead of upon I/1, as in the Deuteronomic 
calendar.35° 

This long story of the evolution of the calendar in Israel, 
from the erection of the Temple by Solomon, near the middle of 
the tenth century B. c., to the destruction of the Southern King- 
dom in 586 B. c., has established clearly that throughout this 
entire period of approximately four hundred years, there had 
been a constant struggle between the two calendars, the old 
pentecontad calendar and the luni-solar calendar, and between 
the two festal systems and their attendant ceremonies so inti- 
mately associated with each of these calendars. In the main, 
especially in Judah, the luni-solar calendar had prevailed. It was 
so closely linked with the Temple at Jerusalem and its specific 
orientation towards the point of sunrise on the two equinoctial 
days, that the cult of this sanctuary was of necessity bound up 
almost inseparably with the observance of solar rites, and espe- 
cially with the all-important rite of the coming of the first rays 
of the rising sun on the fall equinoctial New Year’s Day and 
the various ceremonies entwined with it. Small wonder therefore 
that it was to this ceremony and everything associated with it 
that the majority of the prophets, through the successive genera- 
tions, had taken such violent exception, culminating in the 
scathing denunciations of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Against this 
calendar, and specifically against the New Year’s Day upon the 
day of the fall equinox, with all its attendant solar rites, the 
successive prophetic reformations were directed consistently. 
And in its stead these reformers sought always to reinstate the 
pentecontad calendar, eventually, however, as we have seen, 
in the somewhat modified form of the Deuteronomic Code. 


356 Cf. ‘The New Year of Kings.” 
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It may be well to here review briefly the history of the cal- 
endar in Israel during the entire period of the kingdom. 

We have seen that originally the pentecontad calendar, 
borrowed from the Canaanites by the Israelite tribes upon their 
entrance into the land, was in use in Israel steadily until the 
erection of the Jerusalem Temple by Solomon early in the second 
quarter of the tenth century B.c. Urged by considerations 
of international political and commercial relations, Solomon 
erected the Temple after the pattern of Phoenician sanctuaries 
of like character, with its orientation directly to the point on 
the horizon where the sun seemed to rise on the two equinoctial 
days of the year. With this he introduced a luni-solar calendar, 
apparently much the same calendar as was then current among 
the Phoenicians, and with it supplanted the old pentecontad 
calendar as the official system of time-reckoning for his empire. 
This new calendar was employed in reckoning the regnal years 
of his reign and those of his successors and in dating official 
documents of administrative, legal and commercial character. 
But we may be sure that in folk-practice the pentecontad cal- 
endar continued to be employed, both in the South and in the 
North. 

With the division of the Kingdom Jerobeam I revived the 
pentecontad calendar as the official system of time-reckoning 
and religious observance for the Northern Kingdom. With appa- 
rently the single exception of the reigns of Omri, Ahab and 
Ahaziah, a period of approximately forty years, during which, 
for political and economic reasons, the luni-solar calendar was 
employed in Israel also, the pentecontad calendar seems to have 
been in constant use in the Northern Kingdom from the division 
in 932 B. C. until the fall of the Kingdom in 721 B. C. And there 
is no reason to doubt that after this momentous event the 
pentecontad calendar continued to be employed by those North- 
ern Israelites who survived their national catastrophe and con- 
tinued resident in the land and also by those who, for one 
reason or another, migrated from their native country and 
settled in other lands, but there zealously maintained their 
Israelite identity and culture. 

In the Southern Kingdom, as we have learned, the history 
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of the calendar was more varied. As a result of the first prophetic 
reformation, that in the reign of Asa in 899 B. c., the luni-solar 
calendar, inaugurated by Solomon, seems to have undergone 
certain modification, and some elements of the pentecontad 
calendar seem to have been fused with it. But despite the 
reformation and the unquestioned piety of both Asa and Jehosa- 
phat, this slightly modified, but still predominantly, luni-solar 
calendar continued as the official calendar of the Southern King- 
dom. Apparently in the reign of Amaziah, and continuing through 
the reigns of Uzziah and Jotham, as the result of pressure by 
the dominant Northern Kingdom, the luni-solar calendar was 
abrogated and the pentecontad calendar was restored in Judah. 
But upon his accession to the throne Ahaz signalized his termina- 
tion of Judah’s vassalage to Israel by abolishing this latter and 
reviving the luni-solar calendar with all its attendant religious 
institutions and ritual. 

Hezekiah, in turn, repudiated the luni-solar calendar and 
revived the pentecontad calendar, with, however, two very 
significant modifications, viz. the shift of the Matzot Festival 
from its original moment of celebration, the week immediately 
preceding the beginning of the grain harvest, to the seven days 
immediately following the Passover, celebrated upon the night of 
the new moon immediately preceding the ripening of the grain 
and the setting of the New Year’s Day upon the day of the 
Passover Festival, 1/1. These innovations were, in turn, rejected 
by Menasseh and the luni-solar calendar was revived and con- 
tinued in force during his long reign and that of Amon, his 
successor, and the first seventeen years of the youthful Josiah. 
In the latter’s eighteenth year, however, came the Deuteronomic 
reformation in its second phase, and the reinstitution of the 
Hezekian calendar and system of time-reckoning. But again 
this reformation was very short-lived. With the accession of 
Jehoiakim to the throne thirteen years later, this calendar was 
abolished once again, and the luni-solar calendar was revived and 
continued in force to the fall of the Southern Kingdom and the 
destruction of the Temple in 586 B. c. and even perhaps through 
the early years of the exilic period. 

It is clear that the chief reason for the dominance and 
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persistence of the luni-solar calendar in the Southern Kingdom 
was the Temple at Jerusalem and its peculiar solar orientation. 
This sanctuary was by its very pattern and situation particularly 
adapted to solar worship. And, on the other hand, the ritual and 
institutions of solar worship were, through their highly dramatic 
character, peculiarly attractive to at least the urban population 
of the Southern Kingdom. The Temple in particular had, through 
its almost four hundred years of existence, become a thoroughly 
integral part of the religious theory and practice of the people 
of Judah, too much so to be ever completely repudiated and 
eradicated. It is apparent therefore that the practical problem of 
the reformers in Judah after the downfall of the nation, just as 
it had been in a very real way that of the earlier reformers, was 
how to retain and restore the Temple, but how also to purge it 
completely of all elements of solar worship and to adapt it, if 
need be through far-reaching physical reconstruction and chang- 
ing of its original pattern, to the principles and needs of nascent 
Judaism in the post-exilic period. This process we can trace in 
connection with our story of the evolution of the calendar during 
the biblical period, at least in some of its major details. 


G 
THE CALENDAR OF THE HOLINESS CODE 


The fall of Jerusalem and of the Southern Kingdom in 586 B. C. 
left that portion of the population which remained resident in 
the land with no Temple and no native political administration. 
Apparently after the stress of actual warfare had subsided, the 
Babylonian yoke did not long rest too heavily upon it an 
due time the country recovered from the catastrophe in con- 
siderable measure. Left to their own devices, the people natu- 
rally reverted to a simple and more or less local agricultural 
economy. Slowly but steadily the little Jewish community re- 
gained material sufficiency. By 520 B.C. not a few of the popu- 
lation of Jerusalem were once again dwelling in ceiled houses.357 
Under these circumstances and freed from the compulsions of 


357 Hag. 1.4. 
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royal authority and international trade relations, the Jewish 
community of Palestine reverted quite naturally to the use of 
the old pentecontad calendar. The absence of the Temple, and 
with this the physical impossibility of the performance of the 
ceremony of the solemn opening of the eastern gate and the 
admission of the first rays of the rising sun upon the day of 
the fall equinox, with the consequent observance of this day 
as the New Year’s Day, must have contributed mightily to this 
development. The festival system of this pentecontad calendar 
is set forth in Lev. 23, in the Holiness Code nucleus of this chap- 
ter. I have elsewhere discussed this matter in detail, and with 
analysis and reconstruction of the original text of H, so far as 
this was possible,35§ and therefore need only summarize here 
the main results of that study. 

These calendar sections of H belong to the earliest stratum 
of that document and were, so it seems with reasonable cer- 
tainty, composed during the period, 539-516 B.c., when the 
Temple had as yet not been rebuilt. Certainly they record what 
must have been the festival and calendar practice of the peasant 
population of Judah during the greater portion of the exilic 
period, following the destruction of the Temple in 586 B.c., 
when therefore no centralized place of worship was in existence. 
This consideration, of the absence of the Temple, will also ex- 
plain adequately why the original stratum of H seems to have 
made no provision for any sacrificial procedure, at least in con- 
nection with its organization of the festival calendar, and why 
in it the priest plays practically no role other than to accept 
those portions of the harvest, firstfruits, tithes and vows, which 
were from of old his regular due.359 

In this calendar of H the first thing to be noted is that 
the two annual Sapattum periods are celebrated once again. That 
in the spring is observed for the seven days immediately preced- 
ing the ripening of the barley and the cutting of the first sheaf, 
for Lev. 23.9-14 provides specifically for this ceremony, and 
v. I5 states that this ceremony was performed upon the day 


358 “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 29-72. 
3s9 Cf. Lev. 23.10 f. 
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immediately following the nav, i. e. the Sapattum of seven days; 
for it is significant that in v. 16, and therefore certainly also in 
v. 15, naw designates a period of seven days. Therefore the naw 
which immediately precedes the ceremonial cutting of the first 
sheaf can be only the ancient Sapattum of the pentecontad calen- 
dar.3°° It is a safe presumption that in the calendar of H the 
Matzot Festival was celebrated during this seven-days Sapattum 
period, precisely as in the original pentecontad calendar.3® 

Furthermore, in this H calendar the Festival of Firstfruits3” 
was celebrated after the manner of the ancient pentecontad 
calendar, exactly on the fiftieth day following the close of the 
Matzot Festival and the cutting of the first sheaf of the new 
grain.3% 


360 So also the Lewys, op. cit., 78. 

36t Thid., 113. The date of the festival given in Lev. 23.5 is, of course, from 
P (cf. “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 76, 114 f.) 
and supplants the original H date; but v. 11 suggests clearly that H must 
have set the Matzot Festival during the spring Sapattum. 

362 Actually in Lev. 23.15-22 this festival is not designated by name. But 
it is inconceivable that the original H legislation could have made provision 
for this festival without naming it specifically. The loss of the name must be 
due entirely to P editing. Of one thing we may be certain viz., that the festival 
was not yet called Shabuot (cf. “‘Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of 
Ancient Israel,” 47 ff.). This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that, unlike 
Deut. 16.9, Lev. 23.15 designates the weeks, not as myav, but as mnav. From 
the twofold use of o°93 in vv. 17 and 20 we may infer that the original H 
legislation called the festival ov” or o’1237 1, although v. 22 suggests the pos- 
sibility that it may have been called here by its other ancient and equally 
appropriate name, xp 3n; cf. above, note 333. 

363 Inasmuch as the first sheaf of the new grain was cut on the day imme- 
diately following the close of the spring Sapattum, the day after the termination 
of the Matzot Festival, and inasmuch also, as this day must have been a 
Sunday (cf. “The Origin of Massoth and the Massoth Festival,’’ 279), it 
follows that the Festival of Firstfruits must likewise have been celebrated on 
a Sunday. This, too, was the prescribed day for these festivals in the calendar 
of the Book of Jubilees and of I Enoch (cf. “Additional Notes on the Calen- 
dars of Ancient Israel,’’ 87-100). It is noteworthy that the Boethusians, the 
Karaites and the Falashas also celebrated these festivals on Sunday. Unques- 
tionably this practice of beginning every seven-day festal period on a Sunday 
and therefore ending it on a Saturday, which must, as this evidence shows 
clearly, have once been widely current in Israel, must have had its origin in 
the pentecontad calendar, in which the concepts of the number, seven, and 
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There is actually in the provisions for this H calendar no 
explicit statement that the fall Sapattwm was also observed, but 
there is indirect evidence that such was the case. Lev. 23.39 
provides that ‘‘the Festival of Yahweh’ was to be celebrated 
for seven days ‘‘at the ingathering of the produce of the 
field.”” The meaning of this passage is obvious. This ‘‘Festival 
of Yahweh’’ can be only the ancient Asif Festival. The ex- 
plicit statement of the time when the festival was to be ob- 
served confirms this conclusion absolutely. The fact that the 
Asif Festival is here designated as ‘‘the Festival of Yahweh,”’ 
i.e. the festival par excellence, the most important festival of 
the entire annual festal cycle, is of utmost significance. It is plain 
that basically the calendar of H was the old pentecontad calen- 
dar revived. Manifestly the Deuteronomic calendar was no 
longer observed. However, this is not at all surprising, since, as 
we have learned, with the accession of Jehoiakim to the throne 
in 608 B. c., the Deuteronomic reformation was repudiated, and 
with this the Deuteronomic calendar must have been annulled. 
Now, after the destruction of the nation and the fall of the 
Temple, with the consequent termination of its official cult, it 
was altogether natural that the people, reverting to the ancient, 
natural, small-scale, local, agricultural manner of life and econ- 
omy, should revive the old, native and typically agricultural 
pentecontad calendar, at least in its major features. Precisely 
this is what seems to have happened during the exile in the midst 
of the little Jewish community of Palestine. It follows therefore 
almost of necessity that the Asif Festival must have been re- 
stored to the precise moment of its observance under the old 
pentecontad calendar, viz. the Sapattwm at the end of the “‘fifty”’ 


of the week as a unit of time, played such a basic role (as the Lewys have 
demonstrated convincingly in their oft-cited study). This consideration will 
likewise make apparent why in the calendar of the Christian Church Holy 
Week begins on a Sunday, viz. Palm Sunday, and closes likewise on Sunday 
(i.e., the eighth day of the sacred period), viz. Easter Sunday. Manifestly, 
Jesus and his disciples and also the early church must have cherished and 
conformed to certain elements of the ancient pentecontad calendar which 
persisted actively, at least in Galilee, still in the first century of the present 
era. 
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which marked the close of the entire period of harvest and 
ingathering. 

However, two minor modifications of the original pentecon- 
tad calendar seem to have been embodied in the calendar of the 
Holiness Code. While there is no explicit statement to that 
effect,3°4 it seems most probable that the Passover Festival was 
not allowed to fall into comparative desuetude as it had been 
apparently in the period preceding the Deuteronomic reforma- 
tion. Seemingly the close association of the Passover with the 
Matzot Festival, which the Deuteronomic Code had inaugurated, 
was preserved by H and persisted ever thereafter in the calendar 
of Judaism. Therefore with the transfer of the celebration of 
the Matzot Festival from the date at which it had been cele- 
brated in the Deuteronomic calendar to its traditional date 
under the conditions of the pentecontad calendar, viz. the 
Sapattum, the seven days, immediately preceding the cutting 
of the first sheaf of the new crop, the date of the Passover must 
have been shifted correspondingly, from the night of the new 
moon immediately preceding this moment in the agricultural 
year to the night preceding the first day of the Sapattum period, 
the first day of the Matzot Festival. This probably meant a 
shift of the date of the Passover to a moment from one to two 
weeks later than that at which it had been observed under the 
Deuteronomic calendar. Moreover, in contrast with the Deu- 
teronomic calendar, under the conditions of the H calendar the 
Passover was reduced to secondary importance and became an 
adjunct of the Matzot Festival. This was patently the complete 
reversal of the relationship which had obtained under the Deu- 
teronomic calendar. This shift of emphasis in the interrelationship 
of the two associated festivals was, of course, precisely what was 


364 Cf. above, note 361. The original H text of Lev. 23.5 has been com- 
pletely, or almost completely, recast by the later P legislators. Therefore it is 
impossible to recover the exact reading of the H original and to determine 
from this with complete certainty whether H actually made provision for the 
continuation of the Passover and its linking with the Matzot Festival, begun 
by D, although with the reversal of both date and relative importance of the 
two associated festivals which we have indicated. But the balance of evidence 
is strongly in favor of the positive answer to the question implicit here. 
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to be expected in the new, completely agricultural economy of 
the little Jewish community of Palestine. 

The second modification of the original pentecontad calendar, 
manifest in the H calendar, is of far greater significance. We 
have seen that in this calendar, the Asif Festival was restored 
to the period in which it had been celebrated of old under the 
conditions of the pentecontad calendar, viz. at the time of 
gathering in the produce of the field. This means in the first 
place that this festival was no longer celebrated, as it had been 
under the luni-solar calendar, at the time of the fall equinox. 
This procedure was, as has been intimated, altogether natural 
in this period when the Temple at Jerusalem was no longer in 
existence and, in consequence, the all-important rite of the com- 
ing of the first rays of the rising sun through the open, eastern 
gate of the Temple on the day of the fall equinox, the New 
Year’s Day of the luni-solar calendar, could not be performed. 
It was almost inevitable that, under the conditions which came 
to obtain in Palestine during the exilic period, the Asif Festival 
should revert to the time of its original celebration in the 
pentecontad calendar, the purely agricultural moment of the 
completion of the process of ingathering and of the termination 
of the entire harvest season. 

As we have said, this period of the celebration of the Asif 
Festival was coterminous with the second annual Sapattum 
period of the ancient pentecontad calendar. But, very signifi- 
cantly, Lev. 23.39 provides specifically that the festival was to 
be observed for only seven days. We have learned that the fall 
Sapattum of the original pentecontad calendar consisted of eight 
days, and that the Asif Festival of the original pentecontad 
calendar was celebrated for, not seven, but eight days, coincid- 
ing with the eight days of this Sapattum period. Why then this 
departure in the H calendar from the procedure of the original 
pentecontad calendar? 

It is not difficult to find the answer to this question; and 
this answer reveals the significance of this important modifica- 
tion of the original pentecontad calendar. We have learned that 
under the conditions of the luni-solar calendar, which supplanted 
the earlier pentecontad calendar and fused with its own solar 
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festivals the major festivals of the older calendar, the eight days 
Asif Festival was transferred from its original time of celebration, 
at the ingathering of the produce of the field, to the last seven 
days of the year, the days immediately preceding the fall equinox, 
plus the eighth and last day of this sacred period coincident 
with the day of the equinox and celebrated as the New Year’s 
Day. Under the conditions of the luni-solar calendar this eighth 
day naturally became the most important day of the entire 
eight days festal period. Gradually a distinction developed be- 
tween the first seven days of the period and this eighth day. 
This latter was now a day of extreme sanctity in itself, the New 
Year’s Day, the day of the coming of the first rays of the rising 
sun into the Temple, a day primarily of solar significance. 
Quite naturally the first seven days of the festal period were 
regarded now as of secondary importance. They were the Asif 
Festival proper, the forerunner of, or even the preparation for, 
the New Year’s Day, related to it, but also somewhat distinct 
from it. This eighth day, the New Year’s Day, was now an im- 
portant festival in and by itself. 

It was almost certainly as the result of this development of 
the calendar and of the system of festivals in Israel that the 
Asif Festival had been shortened from its original eight days 
to seven days. In fact this abbreviation of the original period 
of the festival had been recorded already in the Deuteronomic 
calendar.36> The H calendar merely continued what the D calen- 
dar had already legitimatized. 

But here the question arises; what became of this original 
eighth day of the Asif Festival? And another question as well; 
did not the H calendar make provision for, or at least recognize 
a New Year’s Day; and if it did, when was this? These questions 
can be answered only by conjecture, for there is no direct evi- 
dence bearing upon them. But it is a matter of extreme signifi- 
cance that, when the second Temple was completed, in the fall 
of 516 B. C., it was dedicated, precisely as the Temple of Solomon 
had been, upon VII/10, the day of the fall equinox, the New 
Year’s Day of the luni-solar calendar. From abundant evidence, 


36s Deut. 16.13. 
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much of which has been considered already, it is certain that 
the ancient solar ceremony of the coming of the first rays of the 
rising sun through the open, eastern gate of the Temple upon 
this day, the ceremony which was thought to mark the entrance 
of Yahweh in His characteristic radiant form into the Temple 
for judgment of Israel and the neighboring nations upon this 
p17 ov, was revived in all its ancient details. 

‘This is the import of Zechariah’s vision of the four chariots 
coming forth from between the two copper mountains, at the 
far east, behind which Yahweh was conceived as dwelling.3@ It 
is likewise the import, as we have learned, of the same prophet’s 
vision of Joshua, the chief priest of the Temple, standing before 
Yahweh for judgment, with Satan standing by to bring accusa- 
tions against him.3*7 It is the import also of the so-called Thron- 
besteigungspsalmen, which must, either wholly or at least in 
great part, have been composed during the period of the second 
Temple.3°* Significant above all else, as we have pointed out, is 
the import of the provision in Ezek. 44.1-2, that, after the 
entrance of the bsow mds aD, coming from the east, through 
the open eastern gate into the new Temple, i. e. the third Temple, 
erected by Ezra, this gate was henceforth to be kept closed, obvi- 
ously so that this ancient solar ceremony might be terminated 
forever.3°9 

It is plain then that the memory of and reverence for this 
ancient, sacred day, the day of the fall equinox, did not cease 
in Judah during the period of the exile. The very fact that the 
second Temple was dedicated in 516 B. c. upon this very day 
suggests strongly that, in conformity with natural religious con- 
servatism, throughout this period the day had continued to be 
regarded tacitly as the New Year’s Day. But since the Temple 
was not in existence during this period, and, in consequence, the 
basic ceremony of the day, the coming of Yahweh, in the form 
of the first rays of the rising sun, into the Temple, could not be 
performed, it follows that the day could have been observed as 


36 Zech. 6.1 

367 Zech. 3.1; cf. also ‘“The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” 41-52. 
368 See Additional Note H. 

369 Cf. below, pp. 459 ff. 
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the New Year’s Day only negatively, without any formal festal 
celebration, or, at the very most, only with certain local folk- 
rites. During the exilic period therefore the New Year’s Day 
had ceased to be an active religious festival; accordingly, not 
at all unnaturally nor improperly, it is not recorded in the festival 
calendar of the Holiness Code. 

But from what has been said it is clear that after 516 B. C. 
in the second Temple the old solar New Year’s Day upon VII/10, 
the day of the fall equinox, was revived with all, or at least 
almost all, its ancient, elaborate ceremonial detail. This is like- 
wise the clear implication of the provision in Lev. 25.9, that the 
Jubilee year should be proclaimed upon VII/r1o; for naturally 
the proclamation of the specific character of any year would be 
made only upon the first day, the New Year’s Day, of that 
year.3°99 With this revival, we may be reasonably sure, the Asif 
Festival came to be observed once again as the adjunct of the 
New Year’s Day and to be celebrated, as it had been under the 
old luni-solar calendar, on the last seven days of the old year, 
with the eighth day of the festival period the New Year’s Day. 
Whether the other festivals, Matzot and Firstfruits, and particu- 
larly the former, were at this time transferred once again from 
their dates under the pentecontad calendar to their former dates 
under the luni-solar calendar, we have no way of knowing, since 
there is nowhere any evidence bearing upon this question. But 
whatever the procedure may have been, we may be sure that 
the resultant calendar continued in effect during the thirty years 
of the existence of the second Temple and perhaps until the 
erection of the third Temple by Ezra, or even until somewhat 
later, until the time when the calendar of the Priestly Code was 
definitely formulated and officially inaugurated, probably during 
the last quarter of the fifth century B. c.37° 

Finally, in one other important detail the H calendar fol- 
lowed the old pentecontad calendar and showed itself to be 
basically a revival of that calendar, viz. in its program for the 


3692 Cf, “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 
29, 69. Of course the mention of Yom Kippur in this v. is the work of RP. 

370 Cf, “Additional Notes on the Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 
81-85; ‘Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 72-148. 
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Sabbatical and the Jubilee years;37 for, as the Lewys have shown 
conclusively,3” both of these institutions, with their seven-year 
time-unit periods, were integral elements in the system of time- 
reckoning based upon the pentecontad calendar. To what extent 
they had been observed during the period of the Kingdom we 
have no way of knowing. The C Code legislates for the Sab- 
batical year, and this, too, in a manner which suggests that it 
was an ancient institution, and not something new, invented by 
the authors of the C Code.373 But it makes no mention at all of 
the Jubilee year. The K Code is silent with regard to both years. 
Apparently both institutions had survived in the memory, if not 
in the actual practice, of the people; and, not at all improbably, 
at least the Sabbatical year was observed uninterruptedly from 
ancient times in some manner by the rural population of the 
land, as the C record attests. Now the H Code, responding to 
its distinctly agricultural background and spirit, revived both 
institutions, in principle at least. 

The H calendar then is obviously a continuation, or, perhaps 
more precisely, a revival, of the old pentecontad calendar, with 
barely a trace of the luni-solar calendar, as it had been observed 
in Judah for approximately four hundred years, still discernible. 
It is almost certain that this new calendar did not develop out 
of any prophetic movement or program. Neither was it the out- 
growth of the presence of two religious parties or movements in 
the Jewish community at this time, and of the support of one 
calendar by one party and of that of another calendar by the 
other party, as had been the case in all previous calendar reforms 
in Judah. Rather, it was a spontaneous development, resulting 
both from the loss of the Temple as a center of religious observ- 
ance and from the cessation of national life, and also from the 
predominantly simple, small-scale agricultural economy of the 
people, uninfluenced by considerations of international com- 
merce. It seems to record, not what some particular group, either 
reactionary reformers or else what might be called the modernists 
or progressives of the day, was endeavoring to legislate into the 
role of a national calendar for the Jewish community, but, rather, 
what had become through a perfectly natural and perhaps almost 


3 Lev. 25.8-55. 372 Op. cit., 96 f. 373 Ex, 23.10-11. 
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unconscious reaction to the daily life which the little people was 
now living, the calendar system in actual use. 

But the development of this calendar, and particularly the 
revival of the specifically agricultural elements thereof, which 
emanated from the old pentecontad calendar, viz. the cutting of 
the first sheaf on the day of beginning the grain harvest, the 
celebration of the Matzot Festival, with the Passover linked 
inseparably with it, during the Sapattum-period, the seven days 
immediately preceding this ceremony, the celebration of the Asif 
Festival at the time of ‘‘the gathering in of the produce of the 
land,” i. e. during the first seven of the eight days of the former 
second annual Sapattum-period of the ancient pentecontad year, 
and the observance of the Sabbatical and Jubilee years, shows 
clearly how institutions, customs and ceremonies basic in the 
pentecontad calendar had lived on in Israelite folk-practice 
through the centuries. 

This fact, in turn, may enable us to understand clearly how 
the observance of a fast day on IX/24, and apparently also a 
seven days festival of which this fast day on IX/24 was merely 
the first day, even though not provided for in the original reor- 
ganization of the pentecontad calendar in the first reformation 
in the days of Asa nor in the subsequent calendar formulations 
in the C Code of 841 B. c., in the Deuteronomic Code in the 
days of Hezekiah and Josiah, and now in the Holiness Code, 
could none the less persist in the general, spontaneous practice 
of the people and find vigorous popular expression in the days 
of Jehoiakim, shortly before the fall of the Southern Kingdom, 
and again in the days of Haggai and Zechariah, and at least as 
late as the days of Ezra. The place of this festival in the ninth 
month in the pentecontad calendar will be determined in due 
time. 


H 
THE CALENDAR OF THE PRIESTLY CODE 


The Temple was finally rebuilt, with Persian approval and 
material support, and was dedicated upon VII/1o, 516 B.C.. 
the day of the fall equinox. The evidence for this has already 
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been considered. It is certain that, as has been said, throughout 
the entire period of the existence of the second Temple, 516- 
485 B. c., VII/Io was once again observed formally and officially 
as the New Year’s Day, with all the characteristic solar cere- 
monies of the ancient luni-solar calendar. 

None the less, however, the thoroughly non-Yahwistic, solar 
origin and character of these ceremonies was becoming recog- 
nized with steadily increasing clarity by various elements of the 
Jewish community. From the time of Ezra and the erection by 
him of the third Temple onward various attempts to control 
and ultimately to eradicate this ceremony from the official 
Temple ritual were made, and with almost complete, ultimate 
success. The initiative in this movement seems to have been 
taken, no longer by the prophets, as in the pre-exilic period, but, 
somewhat surprisingly, by the priests, and especially by the 
Zadokite priests, who, in the entire pre-exilic period, almost 
from the day of the founding of the Temple, had monopolized 
the priestly functions and prerogatives therein. Beginning with 
the return of Ezra, himself undoubtedly a member of this group, 
these Zadokite priests carried on a persistent and bitter struggle 
with the levitical priests, who had discharged the priestly office 
in the second Temple from the moment of its dedication in 
516 B.c. until its destruction in 485 B.c. This struggle was 
directed to recapturing, in the new, third Temple, which Ezra 
had been commissioned by Artaxerxes I, the Persian king, to 
erect, their former, pre-exilic position of priestly authority, and 
even of monopoly.374 One important element of their program 
of the religious administration of the Temple and of the purging 
of its cult of all non-Yahwistic, idolatrous elements was the 
abolition of this rite of the coming of the first rays of the rising 
sun through the open eastern gate at dawn upon the New Year’s 
Day on VII/10, the day of the fall equinox. 


314 This was a long, bitter and very significant episode in Jewish history, 
which exerted a deep and lasting effect upon evolving Judaism. I have hinted 
at some of the details of this struggle in “A Chapter in the History of the 
High-Priesthood.”’ I hope to be able to some day record the entire story in 
all its minutiae, as the biblical evidence reveals this to us. 
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The first step in this program was the provision recorded in 
Ezek. 44.2,375 that, immediately following the entrance of “‘the 
radiance of Yahweh,” coming from the east in such manner that 
“the earth gleamed from His radiance,”’ through the open east- 
ern gate into the Temple, this gate should be closed, never to 
be reopened, and no person should ever be permitted to pass 
through it again, ‘“‘because Yahweh, the God of Israel, had 
entered through it.’’ Obviously, in the calendar in vogue at this 
time the New Year’s Day was still observed on VII/10. This 
fact is confirmed by Ezek. 40.1, definitely the literary product 
of the Ezranic period.376 From this evidence it follows that the 
ceremony of the coming of the first rays of the rising sun through 
the open eastern gate of the Temple on the New Year’s Day 
was observed still at the dedication of the third Temple. It is 
impossible not to conclude, however, that this legislation in 
Ezek. 44.2 sought earnestly to abolish this ceremony by making 
this dedication of the new, third, Temple the very last occasion 
of its performance.377 

The practical effect of the perpetual closing and sealing of 
this gate, so that it might never again be reopened, not even on 
the annual New Year’s Day, was, of course, the termination 
of the entire ceremony of the coming of the first rays of the rising 


37s Long ago I arrived at the conclusion, almost identical with that of 
Holscher (Ezechiel: der Dichter und das Buch; Beiheft, ZA W, 39 [1924]), though 
reached by an entirely different avenue of evidence and deduction, that 
Ezek. 40-48 cannot be the work of Ezekiel himself, but is instead in the 
main the work of a pre-Priestly writer, either Ezra himself or else a member 
of the school of Ezra, if we may use that term. This evidence cannot, of course, 
be presented here; however, for at least one chain of evidence cf. “Supple- 
mentary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,”’ 74, note 112; 103 ft; 
note 166, and also the additional note here on ‘'The Calendar of Ezekiel 
45.18-25” (Additional Note I). 

37 ‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ 35, 38 f., note 36. 

377 That the purpose of this legislation was ultimately achieved is evi- 
denced by the significant ceremony recorded in Mishna Sukkah, V, 4. How- 
ever, it is altogether probable that this result was not attained immediately, 
and that the further Priestly reorganization of the calendar, with the shift 
of the New Year’s Day from VII/10 to VII/1 (cf. ‘Supplementary Studies 
in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 72-79) was needed to complete this 
task. 
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sun upon the New Year’s Day, i.e. the coming of Yahweh, in 
His traditional, radiant form, into the Temple. The further 
implication of this procedure, clearly stated in Ezek. 43.7, is 
that Yahweh need no longer enter into the Temple upon the 
New Year’s Day, because He had now taken up His permanent 
residence there, in the midst of Israel, His people.37* From this 
place of His permanent residence, His }2vo in the literal sense 
of the term, He would never again depart, and therefore, of 
course, into it He need, and actually could, never enter again; 
accordingly the ancient ceremony of His annual entrance into 
the Temple upon the New Year’s Day, there to remain for 
merely this one day in order to judge Israel and the other nations, 
should, logically and properly, be abolished. This end was 
achieved, in principle at least, by the legislation in Ezek. 44.2. 

Manifestly, the concept of Yahweh dwelling henceforth per- 
manently within the Temple, with the resultant closing and 
sealing of its eastern gate and the attendant termination of the 
entire ceremony of the entrance of the first rays of the rising 
sun upon the fall equinoctial New Year’s Day, was basic in the 
thinking and the theology of these Ezranic, pre-Priestly legis- 
lators and reformers, and the entire program, culminating in 
the abrogation of the ceremony, was carefully devised by them. 
Apparently, too, it was in due time effectively executed and 
its goal completely achieved, though probably not without con- 
siderable opposition on the part of religious conservatives and 
reactionaries. This is evidenced by the ceremony recorded in 
Sukkah V, 4. As one of the rites of the maNwm ma nnow, just 
before dawn two priests, with trumpets in their hands, would 
take their stand in the upper gate which opened from the Court 
of the Israelites in the Temple to the Court of Women below. 
When the cock crew they would descend the staircase in solemn 
procession, blowing their trumpets as they advanced, and proceed 


378 Tt must have been in connection with the erection of this third Temple 
by Ezra that the doctrine became firmly established, that Yahweh had taken 
up there His permanent residence in the midst of Israel, and that accordingly 
the name, j2vnn, “the dwelling-place,” came to replace the older term, bax 
syid, “tent of meeting,” with its far-reaching theological implications; cf. 
“The Book of the Covenant.” III, 7 ff., note 13. 
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to the closed eastern gate of the Temple. There they would 
proclaim, ‘‘At this spot our fathers were wont to prostrate 
themselves towards the sun, with their backs towards the 
Temple; but our faces are towards Yah and towards Him our 
eyes are directed.” It’is impossible not to identify this ceremony 
with that described so vividly in Ezek. 8.16. As I have shown 
elsewhere,379 that was the ceremony of greeting the first rays of 
the rising sun, shining in through the open eastern gate of the 
Temple on the morning of the fall equinoctial New Year’s Day 
upon VII/10, which was current in both the first and the second 
Temples. Here, manifestly, it is practiced in reverse, as it were, 
with the eastern gate of the Temple kept tightly closed, and 
with the two participating priests facing westward, towards the 
Temple, instead of eastwards, towards the rising sun, as the 
original ceremony had been. It is plain that this interesting 
ceremony survived both as a reminiscence of the ancient rite 
and‘ also as a concrete and convincing piece of evidence that 
the former solar cult of the Temple, of which this particular 
ceremony had been an important and most graphic element, 
had in the third Temple, at least in the late period thereof, 
been completely or almost completely abrogated.37* But, as has 


379 Cf. ‘The Gates of Righteousness,” 31 f. 

3792 That this rite should have survived as a part of the entire ceremonial 
of the naxwm7 n°3 nnow rather than as a part of the ritual of Yom Hakkipurim on 
VII/10, the day with which it had originally been connected, is not at all 
surprising nor difficult to explain. It is true that this rite, and in fact the 
entire ceremonial of the 7axwm n’2 nnpv in all its details, had been originally 
an integral part of the folk-ritual of the fall equinoctial New Year’s Day, 
as we have learned. These rites and ceremonies seem to have been too deeply 
rooted in folk-practice to be eradicated completely. They lived on in severely 
modified form and with their most objectionable solar elements changed or re- 
moved. But, of course, they had, and could have, no possible relationship in 
thought and character with the nature and purpose of the Day of Atonement, 
as this gradually evolved. On the other hand, they had been intimately asso- 
ciated with the celebration of the entire Asif Festival, of which, as we have 
learned, the fall equinoctial New Year’s Day was merely the climactic, closing 
day. What more natural therefore than that in the festival calendar and ritual 
of the third Temple, as this gradually evolved under the direction of the 
authors of the Priestly Code and their successors, this entire body of folk-ritual 
should be attached to the celebration of the Sukkot Festival, the immediate 
successor of the Asif Festival? 
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been suggested, the modification of this particular ceremony, 
and with it the abrogation of all solar worship within the Temple, 
was not achieved without a bitter and protracted struggle. 

Seemingly the opposition to the termination of this par- 
ticular ceremony of the coming of ‘‘the radiance of Yahweh” at 
dawn of the New Year’s Day, upon the proper performance 
and fulfilment of which, as we have learned, the fortune of the 
people for the new year was thought to depend, was strong 
enough to necessitate additional procedures and the proper legis- 
lation to enforce them, before the ultimate goal was completely 
attained. Accordingly in Lev. 6.2-6 we find specific legislation 
to the effect that the fire upon the altar of burnt-offering should 
never be extinguished. The text of this passage is greatly con- 
fused and disorganized. It is apparent almost at a glance that 
this unhappy condition of the text is the result of the inter- 
polation into it of secondary matter the connection of which 
with the main and original legislation, viz. the mechanical 
procedure of offering the burnt-offering and the disposal of the 
remains thereof when the sacrificial ritual was completed, is 
indirect and far-fetched. This secondary matter is the legis- 
lation concerning the fire upon the altar, that it shall be a per- 
petual fire, which shall never be permitted to burn out or be 
extinguished. This legislation is manifestly regarded as of such 
importance that it is repeated specifically twice, in vv. 5a and 
6, while it is implicit also in the obviously secondary passage, 
V. 7b6.3%° 

The command that the fire upon the altar of burnt-offering 
should never be extinguished, particularly in view of its character 
as secondary legislation here, would be almost meaningless, if it 
did not imply that previously this fire had been extinguished, 
or at least had been permitted to burn itself out, and, further- 
more, that this was a custom of particular significance, which, 


3% Note that the pronominal suffix of 13 cannot refer to no1yn, even though 


the burnt-offering is the major theme of these verses, but must refer to naron. 
In other words, this little sentence says merely, ‘“‘And the altar-fire shall burn 


upon it (the altar)."’ Plainly there is here no direct thought-connection with 
the remainder of the v. 
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for some reason, had become objectionable to the religious 
authorities, so that through this legislation this custom was to 
be abolished forever. This conclusion is implicit likewise in the 
seemingly urgent need for the enforcing of this legislation sug- 
gested by its threefold repetition here. Evidently the abrogation 
of the ancient rite of the extinction of the fire upon the altar 
of burnt-offering was thought to be of considerable importance; 
and this carries with it the further implication that it must have 
come to be regarded as an improper rite, of non-Yahwistic, 
idolatrous character. 

I have treated this matter and its far-reaching implications 
in another study3* and therefore need not present here the 
evidence which bears upon it. It suffices to state here that this 
evidence points indubitably to the conclusion that it had been 
the custom in ancient Israel to extinguish the fires in the Temple, 
and also the hearth-fires in all the homes throughout the land, 
apparently at the beginning of the Asif Festival, but certainly 
before the advent of the New Year’s Day, and then, upon the 
New Year’s Day, to solemnly rekindle the sacred fire upon the 
altar from the first rays of the rising sun,3* and from this to 


38 “The Fire upon the Altar,” as yet not quite completed, and therefore 
still unpublished. 

38 Cf. the kindling of the fire upon the altar of burnt-offering by “the 
flame which came forth from the presence of Yahweh” at the dedication of 
the tabernacle in the wilderness (Lev. 9.24; notice also the full implication 
of the “strange fire” of Lev. 10.1. Obviously this was profane fire, kindled by 
ordinary, human means, and not sacred fire, kindled from coals taken from off 
the altar, as Lev. 16.12 explicitly commands). Note also the kindling of the fire 
upon the altar of burnt-offering by the flame which descended from heaven 
at the dedication of Solomon’s Temple (II Chron. 7.1; note, too, that, as 
we have repeatedly emphasized, the account of the descent of the fire from 
heaven and the kindling of the sacred flame upon the altar thereby, at the 
dedication of Solomon’s Temple, has been completely suppressed in 1 Kings 
8.1-11 by P editors, later than the time of Ezra undoubtedly, because, just as 
is implicit in Lev. 6.1-6, it was regarded as an objectionable, non-Yahwistic, 
idolatrous concept (cf. ‘‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 46, note 44). 
Note likewise the descent of fire from heaven and the kindling of the flame 
upon Elijah’s altar of burnt-offering (I Kings 18.38; cf. “Amos Studies,” IT], 
306. note 191). These were all New Year’s Day occasions and ceremonies. 
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renew the hearth-fires in the homes throughout the land.3*8 
Quite obviously, it is this particular ceremony of the annual 
extinction of the sacred fire upon the altar of the Temple and 
the kindling of the new sacred fire by the first rays of the rising 
sun upon the equinoctial New Year’s Day which this secondary 
legislation was designed to abrogate. The fact that such legis- 
lation, manifestly later than Ezek. 44.2, was still necessary, 
suggests that the goal of the latter legislation, viz. the permanent 
closing of the eastern gate of the Temple and the termination 
of the solar rites connected so intimately therewith, was not 
achieved immediately nor by that legislation alone. 

And apparently also the legislation for the permanence of 
the fire upon the altar of burnt-offering in Lev. 6.1-6 likewise 
did not completely attain the desired goal, for still another legis- 
lative process, and one of far more drastic character, seems to 
have been needed before the solar ceremonies connected with 
the New Year’s Day upon the day of the fall equinox, VII/10, 
were completely abolished. This new procedure was the complete 
reorganization of the festival calendar. This was carried out, 
quite naturally, by Priestly legislators. As has been said already, 
it seems to have been conceived and successfully executed step 
by step during the last quarter of the fifth and the early portion 
of the fourth centuries B. C. It is difficult to determine the order 
of the successive processes of this calendar reformation or the 
various considerations which motivated them, but when com- 
pleted the calendar had taken the following shape. 

The New Year’s Day was shifted to VII/1, while VII/10, the 


383 This very same custom has survived to the present day in Palestine 
in the ritual of the descent of the sacred fire in the Church of the Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem on the afternoon preceding Easter Sunday (cf. Wilson, Peasant Life 
in the Holy Land, 45 f.; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 460-464; Ridgway, The 
Lord’s Land, 262; Field, Among the Holy Hills, 50). It should be borne in mind 
that what is now Easter Sunday, but which was in ancient Israel the day of 
the cutting of the first sheaf of the new grain, on the day following the close 
of the Sapattum of the Matzot Festival, and which came in time to be linked 
with the day of the spring equinox, and thus with the luni-solar calendar, as 
we have pointed out, was one of the two days in the year when the ceremony 
of the solemn opening of the eastern gate of the Temple and the entrance into 
the Temple of the first rays of the rising sun, was observed. 
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old New Year’s Day of the luni-solar calendar, continued to 
be observed as a sacred occasion and eventually, probably at 
some time in the first half of the fourth century B. c., developed 
into Yom Hakippurim, the Day of Atonement. The Matzot 
and Sukkot Festivals were shifted from their original dates and 
made to begin on the fifteenth day of the first and seventh 
months respectively. Unquestionably, the selection of this day 
in the month for these two major festivals was linked in some 
way with the incidence of the full moon. The Passover continued 
to be closely integrated with the Matzot Festival, and so was 
celebrated on the night of 1/14, while the Matzot Festival proper 
began on the next morning, i. e. on I/15. Both the Matzot and 
the Sukkot Festivals seem to have been celebrated originally in 
this new calendar for seven day periods, just as during the 
Exile; but eventually, no doubt resulting from the reminiscence 
that originally, under the conditions of the luni-solar calendar, 
as reorganized in the days of Asa, and as it continued to be 
observed throughout the greater portion of the existence of the 
Southern Kingdom and likewise during the period of the second 
Temple, 516-485 B. c., there had been actually eight days of 
celebration of the Asif Festival, an eighth day was added to the 
Sukkot festal period, called by the rather colorless name, Shemini 
Atseret, literally ‘‘an eighth, closing, day (of the Festival).’’3* 
Eventually, apparently as one of the final stages of this calendar 
revision, the first day of the Matzot Festival came to be regarded 
as the all-important day of that festival, and the Shabuot 
Festival, as it was now generally called, was reckoned as the 
fiftieth day from ‘‘the morrow”’ of this day, and so came to fall 
upon III/6.38 Such was the calendar of the Priestly Code in its 
final shape.3*5@ 

It is apparent at a glance that this calendar has no connection 


384 Cf. ‘Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 75. 

385 This is clearly implicit, although not actually stated, in Josh. 5.12. 
It is the Jewish calendar practice today. This entire reorganization of the 
calendar and the stages thereof; so far as these can be determined, and the 
evidence establishing these conclusions are set forth in detail in ‘‘Supplemen- 
tary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 72-108. 

3858 See Additional Note I. 
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whatever in any of its festivals except the Day of Atonement, 
with any of the critical moments of the solar year, either equi- 
noxes or solstices. The stages of the moon are the sole calendar 
determinant. This is basically a lunar calendar, although it must 
have employed some system of intercalation by which a harmoni- 
zation with the solar year was achieved.3® The months began 
upon the days of the successive new moons, so that therefore, 
quite logically, the New Year’s Day was set upon VII/1, and 
the Matzot and Sukkot Festivals began upon the mornings fol- 
lowing the full moon nights of their respective months. 

Only the Day of Atonement continued to be observed, in 
principle, upon what had been a sacred occasion and a festal 
day in the old luni-solar calendar; but now, under this new 
calendar and with the incidence of the new moon as the sole 
determinant for the beginning of the month, VII/1o no longer 
fell necessarily, nor even usually, upon the day of the fall equi- 
nox. Some of the old fall equinoctial New Year’s Day rites con- 
tinued to be observed upon the Day of Atonement, but in vastly 
modified form and with their original solar character practically 
eliminated, such rites as the entrance of the high-priest, func- 
tioning upon this one, supreme day of the year, into the holy of 
holies, into the very presence of the Deity, with his censer in 
his hand, and his coming forth thence and proceeding to bless 
the people, the ceremony with the goat of Azazel, and the sym- 
bolic ceremony of the closing of the gates as the concluding ritual 
act of the day. All these rites are survivals of the ancient celebra- 
tion of the luni-solar New Year’s Day upon the day of the fall 
equinox. The first and the last are specifically survivals of the 
coming of ‘‘the radiance of Yahweh,” the first rays of the rising 
sun upon that day, into the Temple, and of His departure there- 
from at the end of the day. But as ceremonies of the Day of 


386 The likelihood is that some system of intercalation other and less 
precise and efficient than the nineteen years cycle, was employed originally 
in this calendar, and that the nineteen years cycle resulted from contact with 
Babylonian astronomic and calendaric influences, and was introduced into 
Palestinian Jewish practice along with the Babylonian month names (cf. “The 
Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 19 ff.) only towards the clase of the fourth 
century B.C. 
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Atonement only the faintest reminiscence of their original solar 
character persists. Essentially the Day of Atonement was a new 
festival in the religious calendar of Judaism. 

Manifestly, this drastic Priestly reorganization of the Jewish 
calendar had finally achieved the ultimate goal of all the.calendar 
revisions in Israel, beginning with that in 899 B. C., or even with 
that of Jerobeam [| in the Northern Kingdom, and onwards, 
viz. the total eradication from the Temple cult and from the 
religious practice of Israel of all non-Yahwistic solar elements, 
rites and ceremonies.38? What the prophets had, in considerable 
measure, aspired to, the Aaronic priesthood of the middle post- 
exilic period did achieve through a procedure simple in principle 
and patiently and practically executed over a period of approxi- 
mately two centuries. 

The change in the manner of reckoning the day, i. e. instead 
of from morning to morning as of yore, now from evening to 
evening, naturally necessitated certain minor changes in de- 
termining the moment of beginning the festivals and of reckoning 
the dates thereof, as we have already noted. But, with one single 
exception, these changes were merely incidental and mechanical 
and, in themselves, grew out of no program of cult-revision. 

This one single exception concerned the Passover-Matzot 
Festival. As we have learned, the Deuteronomic calendar shifted 
the seven-days Matzot Festival from its original date of celebra- 
tion, beginning on the day of the cutting of the first sheaf, to the 
day immediately following the night of the Passover, i.e. the 
day beginning with the morning immediately following ‘‘the new 
moon of the ripening grain.’’ Thus, as we have seen, these two 
festivals, originally totally independent of each other, and indeed 
springing from two entirely different cultures, were brought into 
immediate juxtaposition. Furthermore, as we have seen, the 
calendar of the Holiness Code transferred the Matzot Festival 
back to its original date in the pentecontad calendar, thus making 


387 However, in the ceremonies of the 7axwn n’a NnDv, and particularly in 
its various fire rites, elements of both the solar and the pentecontad calendar 
festival rituals survived as folk-practices; cf. Part I of this study, HUCA, 
XX (1947), 45 ff., 105. 
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it begin once again on the day of the cutting of the first sheaf, 
and likewise transferred the Passover with it, with the result that 
this latter festival was now celebrated on the night preceding the 
Matzot Festival at its new, or, rather, its restored dating. When 
the authors of the Priestly Code, in their revised calendar, shifted 
the date of the Matzot Festival once again, to begin now on the 
morning of I/15, the day of the full moon of the first month, they 
carried the Passover with it and, of course, set this upon the pre- 
ceding night, the night of I/14. Now, with the change of the 
moment of beginning the day, they found themselves compelled 
to shift the moment of beginning the Matzot Festival anew, from 
morning to night-fall. But instead of making the shift forwards, 
as they did with the Sukkot Festival, because of the influence of 
the Passover they shifted backwards and made the Matzot 
Festival begin on the night of 1/14. This, in turn, caused the 
beginning of the Matzot Festival to coincide exactly with the 
celebration of the Passover; and this, in its turn, naturally 
resulted in the complete fusion of these two festivals. Ever since 
then the Passover-Matzot Festival has been observed as one 
festival in the Jewish calendar. 

The same may be said also of that other, later revision of 
the calendar, a revision, however, seemingly in only one detail, 
which is attested in very late strata of the biblical literature, 
the shifting of the date of the New Year’s Day from VII/1 to 
1/1.388 Apparently this revision of the calendar was made at 
the very end of the fourth or in the early part of the third century 
B. C. Just what its occasion and motivating principle may have 
been is not clear. Apparently, too, it was observed, if observed 
at all, only by certain Jewish groups or sects, dwelling mostly 
upon the periphery of the Jewish community. Certainly it 
received no formal sanction from normative Judaism. There is 
no reason to believe that this revision of the calendar had aught 
to do with eradication of non-Yahwistic, solar elements from 
the cult of Judaism. 


388 Cf. ‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ 56, note 68a; ‘‘Additionai 
Notes on ‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel’ ,” 77 f.; ‘The New Year 
of Kings.” 
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The same is true of other proposed revisions of the calendar, 
such as that which is formulated in the Book of Jubilees,3* 
and which, apparently, were never officially approved and put 
into practice. Whatever motives may have influenced their 
formulation, the purpose of ridding the cult of non-Yahwistic, 
solar elements growing out of the luni-solar calendar of Solomon 
cannot have been among them. That task seems to have been 
completed thoroughly by the Priestly reorganization of the 
calendar. 

In this manner the problem of the non-Yahwistic, solar 
elements in the Temple cult and in the religious practice of 
Judaism was solved. The old, luni-solar calendar itself dis- 
appeared completely, leaving, however, easily recognized traces 
in the character of certain of the festivals and in various details 
of their ritual observance. But the objectionable elements of 
the solar cult were definitively eradicated. This luni-solar cal- 
endar had not been a spontaneous outgrowth of the life of the 
Israelite people in Palestine. It had been borrowed chiefly from 
Phoenician sources and had been superimposed upon the Israelite 
nation because of political and economic exigencies. It had always 
encountered strong and more or less active opposition on the 
part of the people at large, particularly those dwelling away 
from the great urban centers. It was rooted in and preserved 
by the Temple and its cult. During the period of the Babylonian 
Exile, when the Temple was not in existence, the luni-solar 
calendar, as we have seen, retrograded in observance and in- 
fluence. And finally, when the Temple cult was at last purged 
of all positive solar cult elements, there was no longer any place 
for the luni-solar calendar in folk-observance. 

But with the pentecontad calendar the situation was alto- 
gether different. That calendar was native to Palestine and was 
employed by the Israelites almost from the moment of their 
entrance into the land. It had grown out of the conditions 
and circumstances of agricultural life and reflected the daily 
needs and manner of living of the people at large; for within 
Palestine the Jewish people was always predominantly agricul- 


389 Cf. “Additional Notes on ‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel’ ” 
87-100. 
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tural. Even when the luni-solar calendar, entrenched in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, flourished most strongly, the pentecon- 
tad calendar still retained its hold upon the allegiance of the 
mass of the people and was able, as we have seen, to contend 
steadily and with much success with the luni-solar calendar for 
dominance in the official practice of the nation. Its festivals 
had an essentially agricultural character and were integrated 
with the daily life of the people, and particularly the peasantry, 
who must always have constituted the majority of the nation, 
much more closely than the festivals of the luni-solar calendar, 
centering in the Temple, could ever have been. Apparently 
there was no time within the entire biblical period of Jewish 
history when the pentecontad calendar did not enjoy some 
measure of popular regard and observance. And apparently 
also the Priestly reformation of the calendar, even after it had 
been fully achieved and had attained its goal of leradicating 
solar festivals and solar rites from the official Temple cult, did 
not affect the popular observance of the pentecontad calendar 
materially. Formally the people employed the official Priestly 
calendar in the dating of documents, the celebration of major 
festivals at the Temple, and similar national and communal 
procedures. But particularly in the rural, agricultural sections 
of the country we can readily imagine that the old pentecontad 
calendar continued to flourish in the folk-practice of the Jewish 
farmers of Palestine in much the same manner as it still flour- 
ishes today in the folk-practice of the Palestinian peasantry. 
The very survival of so many elements of the pentecontad 
calendar in Palestine down to the present day is convincing 
evidence of its persistence in Jewish practice throughout the 
entire biblical and post-biblical periods, so long as the Jewish 
people remained resident in their ancient homeland. There is 
abundant evidence to support this conclusion. However, this 
need not be presented here, since much of it has already been 
discussed by the Lewys,39° and since we shall have further and 
illuminating evidence thereof in the next section of this study. 


(To be continued) 


399 Op. cit., 99 ff.; cf. also ‘‘Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals.”’ 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


A 


TuE INAUGURATION OF THE LUNI-SOLAR CALENDAR 


(Note 252) 


Vogelstein (Biblical Chronology, 1, 17) claims that it was David who shifted 
the calendar in vogue in Israel, so that the New Year’s Day came in the fall 
instead of in the spring. This implies that it was David who made the transfer 
from the pentecontad to the luni-solar calendar. This is by no means impos- 
sible. One piece of evidence might seem, at first glance, to substantiate this 
conclusion. 2 Sam. 6.19; 1 Chron. 16.3 record that at the bringing up of the 
ark to Jerusalem, certainly an important festal occasion, and almost certainly 
the New Year’s Davy, David distributed to all the people, among other things, 
raisin cakes. The significance of this procedure I have discussed in ‘‘A Chapter 
in the History of the High-Priesthood,” 7 f. and showed that this was an 
ancient Canaanite, agricultural, festival rite, which has persisted down to 
the present day. The first, natural conclusion, which I myself there accepted 
unhesitatingly, was that this pointed to the bringing up of the ark on the 
New Year’s Day celebrated in the fall, i. e. at the fall equinox. This conclusion 
was based chiefly upon the identification of these raisin-cakes with the ono, 
the cakes baked by the Israelite women in the cult of the Queen of Heaven 
(Jer. 7-18; 44-19) as a part of the ritual, as we have learned earlier in this 
study, of the fall equinoctial New Year’s Day as this was popularly celebrated 
in Judah at the time of Jeremiah. 

But this conclusion does not follow necessarily, for, as I showed at the 
same time, these raisin cakes, or their equivalents, seem to have played a 
role in the rituals of other Semitic agricultural festivals celebrated at various 
seasons of the year. In fact the most illuminating instance of this rite, observed 
in modern Palestinian practice, in which the cake was shaped and baked 
unmistakably in the form of the dea nutrix, the mother-goddess, the Queen 
of Heaven, was an element in the observance by the fellahin of the feast which 
marks the close of the Moslem fast of Ramadhan. Also, if, as I suggested 
there, these cakes may be correlated with the well-known cakes, called Haman- 
taschen, which are eaten regularly as a part of the folk-celebration of the 
Jewish festival of Purim, which comes in the very late winter or early spring, 
close to the time of the spring equinox, a festival which, as we shall see, like- 
wise has many of the characteristics of a New Year as well as of a Saturnalian 
festival, then we must infer that their use was not necessarily limited to the 
New Year’s Day at the time of the fall equinox, but that they were employed 
in the celebration of ancient, Canaanite agricultural festivals in general, at 
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various moments in the year, as Hos. 3.1 may perhaps imply. In such case 
they could have been distributed by David to the people as a rite of the New 
Year’s Day celebrated in the spring, upon the day of cutting the first sheaf 
and beginning the harvest of the new crop, just as well as at a New Year's 
Day celebrated on the day of the fall equinox. The evidence of this passage 
and of this rite as to the time of the year at which David brought up the ark 
to Jerusalem and of the festival connected therewith, presumably, as has 
been said, a New Year’s Day festival, is altogether indecisive. 

Other considerations, of much greater and more compelling significance, 
which we shall consider in due time, established with reasonable certainty 
that David still adhered to the practice of the ancient pentecontad calendar 
and celebrated the New Year’s Day in the spring, upon the day of the cutting 
of the first sheaf, the day following immediately upon the close of the seven- 
days Matzot Festival at the end of the old, pentecontad year. 

While, as has already been stated, the inadequacy of the pentecontad cal- 
endar for the developing international and commercial life of Israel, with its 
expanding foreign contacts, must have begun to be felt already in David’s 
day, the new calendar could scarcely have been inaugurated before the time 
of Solomon. On the one hand, it requires considerable time for a cultural 
change as significant as this to evolve, even after its need has begun to be 
perceived. And, on the other hand, as has also been said, the new calendar was 
distinctly luni-solar in character; and it is impossible to employ a luni-solar 
calendar without taking cognizance of the equinoxes and solstices and the 
festivals associated with these important moments in the solar year; and this, 
in turn, implies close and inseparable association with the Temple at Jerusalem, 
with its peculiar orientation (cf. ““The Gates of Righteousness,” 16-19). The 
erection of the Temple, the attendant changes in the cult and the shifting 
of the calendar are three closely related phases of the same cultural and 
religious reorganization, and so can not be separated from each other. It 
follows therefore that the new luni-solar calendar must have been inaugurated 
and the old pentecontad calendar officially superseded, not by David, but 
rather by Solomon early in his reign, at the time of the erection of the Temple. 

In fact we may go one step further and conclude that the New Year’s Day 
upon which the Temple was dedicated (969/8 B. C., according to Vogelstein, 
op. cit., 1; 1. e. the day of the fall equinox in 969 B. C. For the dedication of 
Solomon’s Temple on the New Year’s Day, cf. “The Three Calendars of 
Ancient Israel,” 36-43) marked the inauguration of this new calendar. Vogel- 
stein suggests (zbid.) that the dedication of Solomon’s Temple was regarded 
by later historiographers as inaugurating a new era in Israelite history and 
time-reckoning. This would be doubly comprehensible if this same event 
actually marked the introduction of a new calendar. 

In this connection a suggestion with regard to the two pillars which stood 
upon the portico in front of the Temple, i. e. on its eastern facade, may not 
be amiss. It is reasonable to suppose that they stood in precisely balanced 
positions with relation to the main entrance into the Temple structure proper. 
Albright has suggested that ‘“‘they may have been regarded as the reflection 
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of the columns between which the sun rose each morning to pour its light 
through the portico of the Temple into its interior”’ (Archaeology and the 
Religion of Israel, 148). This latter procedure is, however, in a literal sense, 
unlikely and even impossible. The portico itself was twenty cubits wide and 
ten cubits deep (1 Ki. 6.3), The exact diameter of each pillar is uncertain 
(cf. Albright, ibid.), nor is there the slightest indication in the biblical record 
of the exact spots in the portico upon which these two pillars stood. As has 
just been said, they probably stood in perfectly symmetrical positions in 
relation to the entrance into the Temple structure proper; but just how far 
apart from each other, and how far in front of the entrance to the Temple 
there is no suggestion whatever. Neither is there any hint as to what the 
width of this entrance may have been. We are told only that the door thereof 
had two panels. It is reasonable to suppose still further that, regardless of 
the space between them, the two pillars stood near the front edge of the 
portico, i. e. some cubits out from the front wall of the Temple in which the 
door was set. Accordingly the rays of the sun, particularly at sunrise, would 
not shine along one and the same straight line through the opening between 
the two pillars and then on through the door into the Temple on every morning 
of the year, as Albright seems to suggest. Rather the direction of this line 
would vary slightly from day to day and from equinox to equinox with the 
daily change of the position of the Temple in relation to the sun. Moreover, 
as 1 Ki. 8.12 seems to imply, the interior of the Temple was normally dark. 

Also, as I have shown elsewhere (‘The Gates of Righteousness”), the 
outer gates and likewise the door of the Temple were kept tightly closed 
throughout the year except upon the two equinoctial days, when they were 
opened so that the first rays of the rising sun, upon just these two days of 
year, might shine down the long axis of the Temple, through its entire length, 
into the d¢bir, at its far, western end. This was the most important religious 
ceremony of the entire year, upon which the fortunes of the people for the 
new year, just beginning with that moment, were thought to depend. 

It may well be then that the two pillars were so placed on the portico 
and in relation to the entrance into the Temple structure as to help determine 
the precise days of the equinox and with this the proper moments for opening 
the door of the Temple. On all other days of the year the rays of the rising 
sun would shine at a steadily varying angle between the two pillars. On many 
of these days they would not strike the door of the sanctuary at all. But, as 
we have learned, the Temple was so oriented towards the point of sunrise 
upon the two annual equinoctial days that on these two days, and on these 
two days alone, the sun’s first rays would shine on a straight line between 
the two pillars and strike the door of the sanctuary just at its center, at the 
line of division between its two panels. The observation of this circumstance 
would enable the Temple authorities to determine with absolute precision 
the two equinoctial days and therefore the proper moment for the all- impor- 
tant ceremony of the solemn opening of the eastern gate and door of the 
Temple. It seems therefore a very probable surmise that, regardless of what- 
ever other function or functions the two pillars may have performed, they 
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were at least employed to determine the equinoctial days and the proper time 
for the performance of the ceremony of “the coming of the radiance of 
Yahweh”’ into the Temple. 


B 


THE KENITE CoDE 
(Note 266) 


What I believe to be the original form of these laws is presented in ‘“‘The 
Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,” 91. I titled it “The Kenite Code.” 
Twenty-one years after the publication of that study I would modify that 
statement only slightly. Instead of arranging the laws of the K Code in a 
group of eight, as I did then. I would now regard them as ten; for certainly the 
number, ten, for the laws of a covenant code such as this, which we find again 
in the C Code (ibid., 95), in the D Code (Ex. 20.2-17; Deut. 5.6-18), and 
perhaps also in the Holiness Code (Lev. 19), can not have come about acci- 
dentally. It seems to rest upon an ancient tradition, which unquestionably 
goes back at least to the very first covenant code in Israel. The original ten 
laws of this K Code are easily determined. 

We might justifiably regard the legislation for the three festivals in vv. 
18 and 22, not as I did in ‘‘The Oldest Document,” as one law, but rather as 
three laws. The very fact that in the present form of the Code the legislation 
for the sacrifice of firstling animals and that for the celebration of the Sabbath 
intervene between that for the Matzot Festival and that for the other two 
festivals, Katsir and Asif, suggests that this same separation existed in the 
original form of the K Code, and confirms our present contention, that the 
legislation for the three festivals constituted originally three, or at least two, 
separate laws, instead of merely one, as I proposed twenty-one years ago. 

Also in the legislation for the Matzot Festival in v. 18 it is apparent now 
that, since in 899 B. c., when this festival had as yet absolutely no connection 
with the Passover (cf. above, pp. 430 ff. for the inauguration of this connec- 
tion), the words, a°ax7 wn tyi9b, which, as we shall see, was the original date, 
not of the Matzot Festival, but rather of the Passover, could not have been a 
part of the original K Code. Precisely like v. 23 (cf. ‘‘The Oldest Document 
of the Hexateuch,”’ 61 f.), these words, too, must be the result of Deuteronomic 
expansion of the original text of the Code. 

Also, inasmuch as in the pentecontad calendar the New Year’s Day must 
have been celebrated in the spring, very probably on the day following the 
seven-days Matzot Festival, the eighth day of festal celebration, therefore 
the day of the cutting of the first sheaf of the new grain and the beginning 
of the harvest, and therefore likewise the first day of the grain-harvest “‘fifty,” 
and inasmuch also as this pentecontad calendar took no cognizance whatever 
of the equinoxes and solstices, it follows that the words, mwn npypn, in v. 22, 
which date the Asif Festival at the time of the fall equinox, must also be an 
editorial interpolation, the reason for which we shall see in due time. 
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Also the Sabbath legislation in v. 21, in its present form, careful examina- 
tion shows, must be the result of editorial expansion. Actually v. 21, in its 
present wording, contains two laws, the first, in 21a, commanding the observ- 
ance by abstention from work, of the weekly Sabbath, running through the 
entire year, and the second, in 21b, commanding that twice a year, once at 
plowing time and again at the time of the grain-harvest, a Sapattum should be 
observed (for this interpretation of nawn cf. Lewy, op. cit., 110 ff.). Merely to 
interpret 21b as an affirmation of 21a (‘even at plowing time and at harvest 
time thou shalt desist from work” [on the Sabbath day]), as I did originally 
(“The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,” 63), would make 21b actually 
superfluous, and likewise cause this then rather diffuse Sabbath law to differ 
radically in form from the simple, direct, concise formulation of all the other 
laws. Actually 21b says something quite different from 21a and likewise 
employs the verb, nawn, in an altogether different connotation. (Not improb- 
ably the second navn is an expansion of an original naw {note that G reads in 
most manuscripts KaTamavots], resulting no doubt from juxtaposition with 
nawn in 21a. That nawn, and not naw, despite G’s KaTadmavots here also, is 
original in 21a is indicated both by the parallel verb form, 7ayn, and also by 
the preposition of 0173). 

‘We must recognize therefore that 21a and 21b record two altogether 
different laws, and must conclude, either that one of these two laws did not 
stand in the original K Code, or else that the two festivals, Katsir and Asif, 
were originally linked in one law, just as they are at present; for it is unthink- 
able that ‘the K Code should have contained eleven laws instead of the tradi- 
tional ten (cf. Ex. 34.28). 

It is a bit difficult to choose between these two alternatives. It is impossible, 
of course, to omit nawn 7xpai wana, for not only does this law enforce a basic 
institution of the pentecontad calendar, and not only, too, is it, when con- 
sidered as a unit in itself, couched in the simple, concise form, characteristic 
of the K Code, but also, had this law not been a part of the original K Code, 
it would be altogether impossible to account for its presence here; for it is 
inconceivable that later editors could have conjured it out of nothing and 
then interpolated it here. If either of the two laws of v. 21 be secondary and 
editorial it must be the first. But this, too, is almost unbelievable, particularly 
since 2 Ki. 4.23 indicates clearly that, less than sixty years after the promulga- 
tion of the K Code, the observance of the Sabbath as a day of abstention 
from work was an established institution in Israel and also because, as the 
Lewys have demonstrated, it, too, was an integral element of the pentecontad 
calendar. 

Perhaps then it is best to retain both 21a and 21b for the original K Code 
and to link the legislation for the two festivals, Katsir and Asif, into one law. 
This conclusion finds some confirmation in the fact, already pointed out, that 
in v. 22 they do actually appear linked in this manner, and by the additional 
fact that, with this interpretation of nawn in v. 21b, legislating for the observ- 
ance of the two Sapattwm periods in the year, the legislation for the two 
festivals, Katsir and Asif, following immediately after, is in its logical place, 
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since in the pentecontad calendar these two festivals were associated, though 
in different ways, with these two Sapattum periods. In its present form dabar 
VI, the legislation for the two festivals, seems awkwardly worded and to end 
abruptly. Not impossibly in its original form, before the editorial interpolation 
of mwn nDipn, it may have been worded or arranged somewhat differently, 
perhaps thus: 7>-nvyn »oxn am spn an; but this is at best only an unsub- 
stantiable conjecture. 

It is also perhaps not impossible, and is even quite probable, that v5 b> 
* ona may have stood in the original form of the K Code immediately before 
dabar, VIII, and be in its present position as the result of editorial recension 
(note that it is missing completely in the C Code). This rearrangement, rather 
slight in extent, would bring all the legislation in the K Code for the observance 
of the festivals and related sacred occasions and practices together as one 
unit, and all the legislation for animal sacrifice together as another unit; but 
this, too, while logical, and therefore not at all improbable, is another unsub- 
stantiable conjecture. 

However, be all this as it may, it is now clear that the original K Code, 
like all of its successor covenant codes, consisted of ten d*barim or laws. In 
its original form it probably read much as follows: 


ans bad mnnvn xd .I 
35 nwyn xd m200 onde LI 
den miso anny IIT 
nawn *yawn oa) Tayn oD’ nvw .1V 
nav 7spa) wana .V 
3b awyn pox any Vspran .VI 
% onn qws b> VII 
nar ot pom y vnwn xd .VIIT 
mopman nar apad por xd 1X 
yor adnan Swan xd .X 


The recognition of the fact that the K Code originally consisted of ten- 
debarim, precisely like the later covenant codes, instead of eight, as I had 
suggested in 1927, and the rearrangement of these ten d*barim in the order 
presented above bring out much more clearly than was the case previously 
the basic character of these laws and of the reformation of which they were 
the program. 

Apparently these ten d¢barim were organized systematically and in further- 
ance of a well-conceived purpose. The first two d*barim set forth the funda- 
mental principles of the reformation, viz., that Israel’s worship must be given 
to Yahweh alone, that other gods may have absolutely no share therein, and 
also that He may be represented by no molten image, nor are such images to 
be employed by Israel in any way in its worship. The next four debarim deal 
altogether with sacred occasions, festivals, Sabbath and Sapattum periods, all 
of them, be it noted, fundamental institutions of the pentecontad calendar. 
The last four d*barim deal entirely with principles and sacrificial practice 
whose roots were in desert, nomadic or semi-nomadic civilization. This organi- 
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zation of this little code of laws in three sections, consisting of two, four and 
four d*barim respectively, could have resulted only from well-considered 
planning, motivated perhaps by a desire, conscious or unconscious, to balance 
institutions of Palestinian, agricultural origin with others of manifestly desert, 
semi-nomadic origin. It is almost self-evident that this code of ten d*barim, 
altogether ritualistic in character, reflects the point of view of the rural popula- 
tion of Southern Palestine, with its farmer-shepherd economy and religious 
theory’and practice, the program which the prophets of the South, in close 
association with the Kenites or Rekabites, would naturally formulate and 
support. As has been said, all this is much clearer now than it was in 1927, 
when “‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,’’ in which the Kenite origin 
of this Code was propounded, was published. 

In passing it may be noted also that in their original form, as we have 
reconstructed them, these ten d¢barim show absolutely no trace of Deuter- 
onomic handiwork or literary influence, as Pfeiffer contends (Introduction to 
the Old Testament, 224{.). That this little code of laws, like that of C also, 
underwent a rather drastic Deuteronomic reediting and expansion is beyond 
question. But that this little code existed as a literary unit, if not actually, 
then certainly very approximately, in the form in which it has been recon- 
structed above, previous to its revision by Deuteronomic editors, probably 
in the early post-exilic period, seems beyond question. And if this be granted, 
then surely no other moment for the formulation and promulgation of this 
little code and no other historical setting can be found for it than that which 
was proposed in ‘“‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch” in 1927, and which 
was reaffirmed, with detailed exposition of the historical setting, in “Amos 
Studies,” III, 224-258, in 1940, viz. as the program of the reformation in 
the Southern Kingdom in 899 B. c., during the reign of Asa. 


C 


THE FESTIVAL OF JEROBEAM I 


(Note 275) 


One illuminating and very significant bit of evidence, preserved in the Bible, 
corroborates this conclusion completely, and its full meaning becomes apparent 
thereby. 1 Ki. 12.32-33 tells that Jerobeam I celebrated in the Northern 
Kingdom in the eighth month a festival similar to that which was celebrated 
in Judah in the seventh month. At first glance this seems to imply that 
Jerobeam I deliberately changed the date of his festival from the seventh 
month, when it had been celebrated formerly, just as in Judah, in order to 
differentiate the Israelite practice from that of Judah and thus give concrete 
demonstration to the newly established independence of Israel apart from 
Judah. But this consideration loses sight completely of the consideration that 
festivals such as this can not be set arbitrarily or at random, no matter what 
authority a king may possess, but must always have a definite place in a 
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religious calendar and a specific relation to some particular condition or cir- 
cumstance, such as the state of the crops or the position of the sun. We may 
be sure therefore of one thing, that Jerobeam I did not act arbitrarily or 
merely in sheer defiance of Judah. Certainly other and more cogent considera- 
tions must have impelled him to his decisive action. 

I have already discussed in considerable detail this passage and its implica- 
tions (‘‘Amos Studies,” II, 20-34), and have concluded that the original of 
the manifestly greatly expanded text read as follows: "yovn wana In Dysy wy 
vopad Sxmaa avy wwe naromdy Sy anna qx ond. I showed further that 
these two verses in their present form serve as an introduction to the nar- 
rative of the altar at Bethel and of the anonymous prophet who announced 
its destruction, in 1 Ki. 13. I concluded likewise that this entire narrative 
was based upon the actual destruction of the altar at Bethel by the great 
earthquake in 749 B. c. (The date is somewhat uncertain. According to the 
chronology reconstructed by Vogelstein [op. cit.] this event transpired in 758 
B. C.), at the same moment as Uzziah was stricken with leprosy, and in conse- 
quence the regency of Jotham began. (Thiele [op. cit.], however, sets the 
beginning of Jotham’s regency, and therefore the date of the earthquake, in 
750 B. C.). This destruction of the altar at Bethel was foreseen by Amos in 
his fifth vision (Amos 9.1; 3.14b—-15; cf. “Amos Studies,” I, gi ff.). I have 
concluded that the narrative in 1 Ki. 13 was based upon (a) a confusion of 
Jerobeam IJ with Jerobeam I; (b) a confusion of the actual mission of Amos 
with the legendary role of the anonymous prophet who came from Judah to 
announce the destruction of the altar of the royal sanctuary at Bethel; and 
(c) the actual destruction of this altar in the Josianic reformation in 631 
B. C. (2 Ki. 23.15). The narrative in 1 Ki. 13, while by no means a literary 
unit, is, in all its strata, manifestly the work of Deuteronomic writers, and 
is altogether unhistorical in its essential details. Its chief, if not its only, 
historic value is as a kind of commentary upon the fifth vision of Amos and 
also upon the actual, severe damage wrought to the great altar at Bethel by 
the earthquake. Thus far the interpretation of this passage which I offered 
in “‘Amos Studies,” II stands without modification. 

Likewise, as I suggested there, these Deuteronomic authors of 1 Ki. 13 
regarded this dire incident as happening upon the occasion of Jerobeam’s 
dedication of the royal sanctuary at Bethel, and, still further, the clear 
implication is that, in accordance with what we have learned was the estab- 
lished Semitic practice, they assumed unquestioningly that this dedication 
ceremony took place upon the New Year’s Day, the day of the fall equinox, 
VII/to of what I have termed (‘‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,”’ 
13 ff.) Calendar II, or the 1st of Bul of Calendar I. Their assumption was 
based quite naturally upon the calendar procedure and the principle and 
practice of temple dedications with which they were acquainted in their own 
day and locality, post-exilic Judah. But these were certainly not the conditions 
which obtained in Northern Israel in the time of Jerobeam I, for otherwise 
his regnal years and those of his immediate successors would have been 
reckoned from the fall; and, as we have learned, such was not at all the case. 
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Therefore we must conclude that the background of the narrative in 1 Ki. 
13, viz. that the withering of Jerobeam’s hand and the prediction of the 
destruction of the altar by the anonymous prophet transpired at the dedication 
of the temple at Bethel upon the New Year’s Day at the time of the fall 
equinox, has no basis whatever in historical fact. And with this conclusion the 
entire part of the narrative which tells of Jerobeam’s I’s officiating at the 
altar and of the ceremony implicit in the term, Yupn>, in 1 Ki. 12.33 and 
13.1, which, as we have learned (in the first part of this study, HUCA, XX 
[1947], 53f.), had relation only to a specific ceremony, associated with a 
sacrifice, which was itself an integral portion of the ritual celebration of the 
New Year’s Day upon the day of the fall equinox, must likewise be regarded 
as having no basis in actual, historic fact. 

Such being the case, it follows that 7wpnd in 1 Ki. 12.33, and so also, of 
course, in 13.1, must also be the work of thé Deuteroriomic redactors of the 
original record, and with this, in turn, also all reference to Jerobeam I’s 
ascending the altar. This leaves as the original record merely the simple 
statement, 771773 Ww IND *YDwA WIND IN OYay wy. This record then singles out 
as the basic sin of Jerobeam I his changing the date of this particular festival, 
the Asif Festival, as it clearly was, from the seventh month, when, as was 
generally known, it was celebrated in Judah, to the eighth month, ‘“‘a month 
which he devised from his own heart” (1 Ki. 12.33). This original record said 
nothing at all about the erection of the sanctuary at Bethel and its dedication. 

But if Jerobeam I celebrated the Asif Festival in the eighth month, it 
can mean only that he celebrated it at its proper moment according to the 
festival system of the pentecontad calendar, i. e. some two weeks or more 
after the fall equinox (cf. above, p. 382), at the actual time of the completion 
of the “ingathering” of the entire crop. This would naturally cause it to fall 
in the eighth month according to the system of time-reckoning of Calendar 
II. It means further that Jerobeam I must have observed his festival at the 
regular eight-days Sapattum period between the fourth and fifth ‘fifties’ of 
the pentecontad calendar. And this means, in turn, that Jerobeam I must 
have employed the pentecontad calendar in both religious and administrative 
practice. To accomplish this he must, of course, have abrogated for the 
Northern Kingdom the luni-solar calendar which Solomon had inaugurated 
for the United Kingdom and which had been current in the North as well as 
in the South throughout Solomon’s reign. 


D 


CHRONOLOGICAL DATA OF THE REIGN OF ASA 
(Note 289) 


A very interesting piece of biblical evidence corroborates this conclusion in 
illuminating manner. 2 Chron. 15.19 records, ‘‘And there was no warfare 
until the thirty-fifth year of the reign of Asa.” 2 Chron. 16.1 then goes on 
to tell that, in the thirty-sixth year of the reign of Asa, Baasha of Israel made 
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an expedition against Israel, which resulted in Asa’s establishing an alliance 
with Ben Hadad of Aram against Baasha and the consequent sound defeat of 
the latter. However, the statement plainly contradicts all other biblical 
records. 1 Ki. 15.16, 32 tell that there was warfare between Asa and Baasha 
“all the days,”’ i. e. all through the twenty-four years reign of Baasha. More- 
over, I Ki. 15.33 tells that Baasha became king of Israel in the third year of 
Asa, 1. e. 912/911 B. C., and ruled for twenty-four years. He was succeeded 
in the twenty-sixth year of Asa, i. e. 889/888 B. c., by his son, Elah, who ruled 
for two years (1 Ki. 16.8). Elah was slain by Zimri in Asa’s twenty-seventh 
year (1 Ki. 16.10), i. e. 888/887 B. c. After seven days of misrule Zimri com- 
mitted suicide. Omri was declared king of Israel by his own army immediately 
thereafter (1 Ki. 16.15-20). Then followed a period of civil war in Israel 
between Omri and his rival claimant to the throne, Tibni, which endured 
until the thirty-first year of Asa, i. e. until 884/883 B. c., when Tibni lost his 
life and Omri became at last sole king of Israel. 

From this body of records, the authenticity of which is unchallengeable, it 
is clear that the statement of 2 Chron. 15.9, as it reads in MT and in the 
majority of the other versions, is altogether contrary to fact. By the thirty- 
sixth year of Asa, Baasha had been dead already ten years. Moreover, the 
plain implication of 1 Ki. 14.32 is that the warfare between Baasha and Asa 
began early in the latter’s reign and continued throughout the entire twenty- 
four years of the reign of Baasha. Only in the latter part of Asa’s reign there- 
fore could the Southern Kingdom have enjoyed the peace of which 2 Chron. 
15.19 speaks. Furthermore, 2 Chron. 13.23 tells that during the reign of Asa 
the Southern Kingdom enjoyed peace for ten years; cf. also 2 Chron. 14.4b; 
15.19. 

1 Ki. 15.9 records that Asa reigned for forty-one years, i. e. 914/913- 
874/873 B. c. The last ten years of his reign would coincide exactly with the 
period beginning in 884/883 B. c., when Omri became the sole king of Israel. 
This can mean, in turn, only one thing, viz. that, with the accession of Omri 
to the throne, as sole king of Israel, the warfare between Israel and Judah, 
which had persisted intermittently for almost a half century, suddenly came 
to an end completely. This is perfectly comprehensible in all its implications. 
It is clear from all the biblical records that in this warfare, and particularly 
during these first thirty-one years of Asa’s reign, Israel had always been the 
aggressor. Judah, the smaller and weaker.of the two kingdoms, had fought 
only on the defensive for the most part and certainly must have felt relieved 
and well satisfied during those intermittent periods when the Northern King- 
dom did not press the warfare unduly. It was therefore a very simple matter 
for Omri, when he became sole king of Israel, and so could shape his own 
international policies, to take the initiative, in fulfilment of his larger program, 
which he must have been developing even during the years of his warfare 
with Tibni, in terminating this long and costly warfare with his southern 
neighbor, and to inaugurate relations of amity and cooperation with Asa 
and Judah. 

For Omri understood perfectly that the only way in which something of 
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its former strength, prosperity and political dominance in Western Asia could 
be restored to Israel lay in diverting the rich commerce of the great Spice 
Route from Southern Arabia away from ‘“‘the King’s Highway,” the road 
from Akaba to Damascus, and causing it to pass once again through Judah 
and Israel and on to Tyre, and thus making Tyre once again, instead of 
Damascus, its terminus and chief distributing center (cf. ‘‘Amos Studies,”’ 
III, 134-152). But to achieve this end relations of peace, alliance and coopera- 
tion with both Judah and Tyre were indispensable and also their united front 
against Damascus. Omri proceeded to inaugurate this policy and plan imme- 
diately after he became sole king of Israel in 884/883 B. c. Naturally he 
experienced no difficulty whatever in perfecting relations of peace and alliance 
with Judah. Also in furtherance of this program he transferred his capital 
from Tirzah, which faced towards Damascus, to Samaria, an almost impreg- 
nable fortress site, which overlooked the highroad from Akaba, up through 
Judah and Israel, to Tyre. The alliance with Tyre was likewise quickly estab- 
lished, and within a few years was cemented by the marriage of Ahab, Omri’s 
son, with Jezebel, the Tyrian princess. And in due time the alliance between 
Israel and Judah was strengthened in the same manner through the marriage 
of Joram, the son of Jehosaphat and the grandson of Asa, with Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel (cf. ‘Chronological Data on the Dynasty of 
Omri,” JBL, 59 [7940], 385-396). Thus a new golden age of economic prosperity 
was inaugurated through the genius, the foresight and the statesmanship 
of Omri. 

Returning now to 2 Chron. 15.19, as we have seen, the statement there, 
that there was no war during the reign of Asa until his thirty-fifth year, is 
diametrically opposite to fact, as established by abundant biblical evidence. 
Perhaps the simplest solution of this problem is that the word xd has crept 
into the text in some inexplicable and irresponsible manner, and that the 
original reading of the passage affirmed that there was unceasing warfare 
throughout the first thirty-five vears of Asa’s reign. As we have seen, this was 
precise, historical fact. It is significant, therefore, that, while all the other 
versions agree with the reading of MT, S alone omits x>, and so affirms 
precisely what we would expect to read here. We may therefore regard this 
as definitive proof that 2 Chron. 15.19 read originally, ow>y nw ay ana monday 
xox mpbo> wom. It is surprising indeed that, so far as can be discerned, no 
commentator has recorded this divergent reading of S and emended MT 
accordingly. 


E 


THE VINDICATION OF JEROBEAM I 
(Note 310) 


It is proper here to take up the cudgels in behalf of Jerobeam I and, in some 
measure at least, redeem his reputation as king of Israel, which has suffered 
so greatly and undeservedly at the hands of post-exilic, Judaic, Deuteronomic 
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historiographers. Every successive king of Israel, with the exception of Shal- 
lum, whose reign of one month (2 Ki. 15.13) was apparently too brief and 
insignificant for evaluation, and Hoshea, is condemned uncompromisingly 
by these interpreters of the history of Israel, because they followed in the 
way of Jerobeam I, “who caused Israel to sin against Yahweh,” and thereby 
provoked Yahweh's righteous indignation against and punishment of the 
Northern Kingdom. The sin of Jerobeam, according to these writers, con- 
sisted in setting up the bull-images at the royal sanctuaries at Bethel and 
Dan and causing the Yahweh-worship of the Northern Kingdom to center 
about them. A similar charge is levelled by these Deuteronomic historiog- 
raphers against Menasseh of Judah, because ‘“‘by his idols he caused Judah 
to sin” (2 Ki. 21.11). As has been said already, there can be no question 
that by ‘the sin of Jerobeam,” these Deuteronomic historiographers mean 
specifically the installation of these golden bull-images at the two royal 
sanctuaries. Their cultic use persisted throughout the entire existence of the 
Northern Kingdom, from the accession of Jerobeam I to the throne until the 
Assyrian conquest and exile (2 Ki. 17.21-23; this is also the testimony of 
Jud. 18.30 for the image in the sanctuary at Dan). 

Now it is certain that Jerobeam I did not found the sanctuaries at either 

Dan or Bethel. Their sanctity as shrines dates unquestionably from the pre- 
Israelite period of civilization in Palestine, and quite probably goes back to 
the*earliest historic, and perhaps even to pre-historic, times (so Jud. 18.30 
implies). Certainly they had been centers of religious worship in Israel long 
before the time of Jerobeam I. Nor did he even initiate the worship there of 
Yahweh, represented in the form of an image, probably a bull. Jud. 18.30 
states clearly that the worship of Yahweh in ephod form (i. e. a sacred tent 
with a cultic image or images in it; cf. ‘‘The Ark, the Ephod and the ‘Tent of 
Meeting,’ ”’ 114-131) at Dan by Israel began already in the pre-monarchic 
period, when the Danites captured the city and installed in the sanctuary 
there the ephod, with its image, which they had stolen from Micah the 
Ephraimite, and also its priest, the grandson of Moses. All that Jerobeam I 
did, when he severed the northern tribes from allegiance. to the dynasty of 
David and established the Northern Kingdom, was to raise both Bethel and 
Dan to the rank of royal sanctuaries, to revive there the ancient cult of 
Yahweh in the form of bull-images (cf. above, note 277), and to substitute 
for the former images which had stood in each of the two shrines, richer 
‘images of gold in bull-shape. (According to Jud. 17.3-5, the original image 
at Dan was made of silver). In so doing Jerobeam merely followed the example 
already set by Solomon, of installing a golden image of Yahweh, however in 
human shape, in the new Temple at Jerusalem (cf. ‘Amos Studies,” Ill, 
229 f.). 

Manifestly then Jerobeam I did not inaugurate new sanctuaries at Dan 
and Bethel nor any new cult or ritual. He merely substituted these golden 
bull-images for the images which had formerly stood in both shrines, revived 
the ancient cult of these sanctuaries, and with this must, of necessity, have 
restored the pentecontad calendar and its system of agricultural festivals, all 
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celebrated in honor of Yahweh, as the god of the land and the bestower of 
agricultural blessing, the national deity of both Israel and Judah. This proce- 
dure was altogether natural. Moreover, since it represented practically a 
repudiation of all the solar elements of the worship of Yahweh, borrowed from 
the Phoenicians by Solomon and imposed by him upon Israel as the national 
religion, centering in the new Temple at Jerusalem, and was therefore actually 
a return to the older, simple, native, agricultural worship of Yahweh as the 
god of the land, it must have seemed both to Jerobeam I himself and also to 
his people a thoroughly pious act, unquestionably pleasing to Yahweh, as He 
was, from the earliest times, conceived and worshiped in Northern Israel, and 
therefore in every way praiseworthy. The very success of Jerobeam I in his 
rebellion from and succeeding dealings with Judah must have confirmed both 
king and people in their belief that what they had done was pleasing to 
Yahweh, their national god, and assured them of His favor. 

It is very significant that 1 Ki. 22.53 draws a clear-cut distinction between 
“the way of Jerobeam b. Nebat’’ and “the way of Ahab and Jezebel,”’ i. e. 
it appreciates the difference between the worship of the golden bull-images of 
Jerobeam I and the worship of the Phoenician deities, or even of Yahweh as 
a solar deity after the Phoenician pattern, with a luni-solar calendar and 
system of festivals, inaugurated in Israel by Ahab and Jezebel (cf. also the 
interpretation of 2 Ki. 3.2-3; 8.18 [above, pp. 409 ff.] and also 2 Ki. 8.27; 
10.30-31; 21.3). 

Also 2 Ki. 3.2-3 tells that Joram of Israel, the son of Ahab and Jezebel 
and the successor of his father upon the throne, ‘‘did that which was evil in 
the eyes of Yahweh, but not after the manner of his father and his mother; 
for he removed the image of the Baal which his father had made. However, he 
adhered to the sin of Jerobeam b. Nebat, who corrupted Israel, and did not 
turn aside therefrom.” This passage is of great significance. As we have seen, 
it tells very clearly that already in the reign of Joram, the son of Ahab, and 
even with the approval and support of the new king, a reaction set in away 
from the worship of the Phoenician deities which Ahab and Jezebel had 
inaugurated in Israel, and probably also away from the solar cult and all its 
distinctive institutions, including, no doubt, the luni-solar calendar and the 
solar festivals, and back to what must have been considered the true and 
proper worship of Yahweh in Israel. In this the cult of the golden bull-images 
at Dan and Bethel played an integral, and even a central, role. This means 
plainly that, as we have learned, some anticipatory steps must have been 
taken, and perhaps even a beginning was made actually and successfully in 
the reign of Joram of Israel of the reformation, which was completed by Jehu 
in 841 B. C., when he became king, the reformation of which Elisha was the 
actual leader and of which the debarim of the C Code were the platform. 

Certainly Joram did not initiate this reformation himself. As always, the 
professional prophets of the day must have been its instigators. Apparently, 
despite the provision of the C Code, recorded in Ex. 20.23, that images of 
Yahweh of silver.or gold might not be made, these prophets took no offense 
and saw nothing improper or contrary to their principles in the golden bull- 
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images at Bethel and Dan, and so they allowed these to stand and their cultic 
use to continue as in the days of Jerobeam I. Undoubtedly they took these 
bull-images for granted, accepted them without question as something ancient, 
natural and unchallengeable. Ex. 20.23 must have been directed, not against 
these bull-images, but rather against the image of the Baal in Samaria, which 
Ahab had set up, and which Joram now removed, and against similar divine 
images of precious metal, which must have become fairly common in Israel 
during the more than a third of a century of economic prosperity in the reigns 
of Omri and Ahab, resulting from the alliance with Phoenicia. 

This is the implication of 2 Ki. 10.18-31 also. These vv. tell how, imme- 
diately after his accession to the throne, Jehu purged the religious practice 
of Israel of all Phoenician, non-Yahwistic elements by destroying the Baal 
sanctuary in Samaria and exterminating its cultic functionaries, priests and 
prophets, and also its leading votaries. This was the climactic act of one aspect 
of the reformation, which, we have just seen, began a few years earlier, in 
the reign of Joram. Jehu enjoyed, in the fulfilment of this program, the 
support both of the prophets, under the leadership of Elisha, and of the 
Rekabites (2 Ki. 10.15-17). In fact he was guided in the carrying out of his 
entire program by the admonitions of the prophets. If, therefore, he, as well 
as Joram before him, allowed the golden bull-images at Dan and Bethel to 
stand undisturbed and their cult to continue, and even to flourish anew, it 
can mean only that the prophets, even Elisha, did not object to them nor see 
anything improper or in any way displeasing to Yahweh in their existence 
and use. Apparently Hosea, a full century after Elisha and Jehu, was the 
first prophet in Israel to perceive their implications clearly and to inveigh 
against these golden bull-images in the two royal shrines of the Northern King- 
dom (Hos. 8.5; 10.5; 13.2). 

It is clear then that the denunciation of Jerobeam I for making and setting 
up these images and the charge that thereby he corrupted Israel and caused 
it to arouse Yahweh’s indignation and to incur His anger and eventual punish- 
ment in its destruction as a nation, reflect the point of view, not of the 
earlier prophets, contemporary with Jerobeam I or even later by a century 
or more, but only that of the prophets and historiographers of the Deuter- 
onomic and post-Deuteronomic periods, to whom, in the tradition of Moses 
(cf. “The Ark, the Ephod and the ‘Tent of Meeting,’ ’’ 131-161), the worship 
of images of any kind and under any condition whatever seemed the extreme 
manifestation of disloyalty to Yahweh and the ultimate sin. The denunciation, 
of Jerobeam I for making the two golden bull-images, put into the mouth of 
Ahiyah of Shiloh (1 Ki. 14.6-16), must be therefore the work of these Deuter- 
onomic historiographers and can, at the best, rest upon no more than a vague, 
historical tradition. 

Judged by the standards of his own day, and this is, of course, the only 
true and fair measure of any man, Jerobeam I was @ pious king, devoted to 
Yahweh, as he conceived Him after the ancient, traditional, agricultural 
pattern of his northern habitat and of his religious and cultural affiliations. 
He gave to one of his sons, presumably his oldest, a name in which Yahweh 
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was one of the component parts. He must have thought very sincerely, and 
in this thought he must have been encouraged by the approval of the prophets 
of his day, that he was not only leading a political revolution, which was to 
result in the division of the United Kingdom of David and Solomon and the 
establishment of the Northern Kingdom, with himself as its first king, but 
also that he was actually inaugurating a religious reformation, designed to 
turn the people of the Northern Kingdom away from the untrue, solar concept 
and worship of Yahweh, fostered by Solomon and centering in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, back to the true, ancestral, natural worship of Yahweh as the 
god of the land and the author and bestower of all its blessings of agricultural 
abundance and econamic prosperity. Certainly he must have believed that 
he enjoyed Yahweh's approval and support in his entire program, including 
the setting-up of the golden bull-images at Bethel and Dan. 

The revival then by Jerobeam I of the early, pre-Solomonic, agricultural 
religion of Israel, with its Northern royal sanctuaries, its conception of Yahweh 
primarily as an agricultural deity and its consequent representation of Him, 
in seeming disregard and even defiance of the Southern, Mosaic principle that 
Yahweh must be represented by no image, but, correspondingly, in strict con- 
formity with long and firmly established Northern tradition, in the form of 
a bull, and, finally, with its ancient pentecontad calendar and system of 
festivals, which differed considerably in number, character and time of celebra- 
tion from the official solar calendar and scheme of festivals of the United 
Kingdom under Solomon, was the arch-sin which these post-exilic, Deuter- 
onomic historiographers ascribed to Jerobeam I and for which they denounced 
him so absolutely and even vindictively. 

Yet it is clear now that gerobean I acted with the best and most sincere 
of intentions and commendable piety and even did what he must have thought 
would be pleasing to Yahweh and also to Yahweh’s prophets. For actually 
all that he did, from the standpoint of the religion of Israel, was to repudiate 
the solar concept of Yahweh, the solar religion and the solar calendar, all of 
foreign origin, instituted by Solomon as the official religion of the nation, and 
in its stead restore the ancient, native, agricultural Yahweh religion. 

Actually then he inaugurated a religious reformation, at least in some 
degree. In this he was supported, as was but natural, by the two Yahweh- 
prophets, Ahiyah of Shiloh and Shemayah. In fact the biblical record suggests 
that these prophets took the initiative and instigated Jerobeam to rebel 
against Solomon. In their minds, we may be sure, the religious reformation, 
rather than the political revolution, was the dominant motive. In a certain 
measure this reformation of Jerobeam I, instigated chiefly by Ahiyah and 
accompanied by a political upheaval, was the forerunner and pattern of the 
two later religious reformations, that in the South in 899 B. C., instigated by 
Azariah b. Oded, which resulted politically in the deposition of Maakah, the 
queen-mother and regent, and the bringing of Asa to active royal power, and 
that in the Northern Kingdom in 841 B. C., instigated by Elisha, which, 
politically, brought about the overthrow of the dynasty of Omri and the 
accession of Jehu to the throne. As is plain, those reformations, too, like that 
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of Jerobeam I, aimed at and achieved in considerable measure the abrogation, 
or at least the drastic modification, of the solar religion, festivals and calendar, 
which Solomon had introduced, and a return to the older, native religious 
practice, pentecontad calendar and agricultural festivals. 

Manifestly Jerobeam I’s program was, from the prophetic standpoint of 
his and the immediately succeeding day, wholly pious and commendable. 
Why, in the latter part of his reign, the very prophets, who had been his 
original supporters and instigators to rebellion, turned against him and paved 
the way for the overthrow of his dynasty, is not clear. Nevertheless it is 
apparent that in their unvarying condemnation of Jerobeam I the late Deuter- 
onomic historiographers have grossly misrepresented and misvalued a really 
worthy man and an able and vigorous king of Israel. 

In this connection it is gratifying to note that, on quite independent 
grounds, Vogelstein (op. cit., 6, 17) likewise reached the conclusion that 
Jerobeam I reintroduced into Israel the reckoning of the year from a New 
Year’s Day in the spring. His grounds for this conclusion are, however, stated 
only vaguely and illusively. 


F 


THE PLACE OF THE MATZOT IN THE ExopDuS TRADITION 


(Note 312) 


Originally the matzot could have had no place in the tradition of the exodus 
and no connection whatever with the Passover or with the concepts and 
principles basic to it. This was essentially a festival of nomadic character, 
whose origins were out in the desert and from the pre-Canaanite period of 
Israel’s history. The Matzot Festival and the matzot, on the other hand, were 
institutions of purely agricultural character, whose underlying principles, 
origins and primary connections were with agricultural Semitic peoples and 
lands, and specifically with Palestine. They were religious institutions bor- 
rowed, along with the pentecontad calendar and the entire agricultural civili- 
zation, from their Canaanite predecessors by the Israelite tribes after their 
settlement in the land. Manifestly then, not until a close association had 
been established between the Passover and the Matzot Festival could the 
linking of the eating of matzot with the Passover, and, secondarily, with the 
tradition of the exodus, itself integrated so closely with the Passover, have 
begun. 

As we have already learned, it was the Deuteronomic Reformation under 
Hezekiah and Josiah which linked the two festivals to each other by making 
the Matzot Festival an appendage to the Passover and having it begin on the 
morning following the one-night celebration of the latter festival. Only then, 
and not before, could the legend of the first eating of matzot by the Israelites, 
following, and as an immediate consequence of, the hurried exodus (Ex. 12.34, 
39), have arisen. Obviously, this legend disregarded completely and, by implica- 
tion, even rojected, if it still knew, the true origin and the primary meaning 
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of the rite of eating the matzot and of the festival associated with it, and in 
its stead devised a purely fictitious, pseudo-historical explanation of the origin 
and meaning of the festival and of the ceremony which characterized it. In 
so doing it set the pattern for the later reinterpretation, in legendary, pseudo- 
historical manner, of the two other major agricultural festivals of the pente- 
contad calendar, Asif-Sukkot (Lev. 23.43) and Shabuot (Jubilees 6.17-22). 

In Ex. 13.2-16 the original J legislation for the Passover has been greatly 
reworked and expanded by Deuteronomic redactors. Actually only vv. 1-2, 12a, 
13 are the original J legislation. The entire remaining portion of 13.1-16 ‘is 
RD, and not even a literary unit at that. Only in this secondary, RD section 
of this chapter, vv. 3-10, is reference made to the eating of matzot during 
what is certainly, even though only impliedly, because of the position of this 
legislation, following immediately upon the Passover narrative and legislation 
in Ex. 12, the seven days Passover-Matzot Festival, to be celebrated, it is 
clear, after the Deuteronomic pattern. Actually the original J legislation in 
this chapter deals only with the sacrifice of firstlings and the redemption of 
first-born human beings. It stands just here, following immediately upon the 
Passover narrative and legislation, because from prehistoric times these two 
ceremonies were intimately associated with the Passover (cf. ‘‘The Oldest 
Document of the Hexateuch” 73-90, and especially pp. 86-88). 

Likewise in Ex. 12, in those portions of this chapter which scholars usually 
ascribe to J, the matzot are referred to only in vv. 34 and 39. Actually v. 39 
follows, both logically and stylistically, immediately upon v. 34. Undoubtedly 
the two vv. constituted originally a literary unit. Of the vv. which intervene 

etween them at present, vv. 35-36, 38 seem also to have originally constituted 
a literary unit, in all likelihood either late J2 or RJ or even RJED. Certainly 
their connection, too, with the Passover narrative proper is loose indeed and 
altogether unessential. They, too, seem to be a late addition to the original 
narrative. V. 37 is unmistakably P, and must be linked immediately with v. 
40 (cf. a study, scheduled to appear in a forthcoming number of JBL, en- 
titled ‘‘The Despoiling of the Egyptians’’). 

But even vv. 34 and 39 seem to have no essential connection with the 
primary J version of the exodus narrative. They associate the matzot only 
very loosely with the exodus, and therefore also with the Passover-Matzot 
Festival. Were they not here, they would not be missed, and the narrative 
would be complete without them. Actually 13.1-2, 12-13 seem to follow quite 
logically immediately, or almost immediately, upon the narrative in 12.29-33. 
They say implicitly that, because Yahweh had slain the first born of Egypt 
but had spared the firstborn of Israel, and thus had wrought Israel’s deliver- 
ance from Egypt, the Israelites should henceforth, in connection with the 
celebration of their festival of deliverance, the Passover, sacrifice the firstlings 
of all sacrificeable animals to Him, and their own firstborn children they must 
also sacrifice in principle, but in actual practice, since Yahweh does not accept 
human offerings (cf. ‘‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,”’ 79-90), they 
must redeem. In other words, J, in its original form, manifestly made the 
sacrifice of firstlings and the redemption of firstborn, the all-essential cere- 
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mony of the Passover Festival, commemorate the exodus from Egypt. The 
matzot seem to have played no role whatever in the original J account of 
the exodus and of the origin of the Passover. Based upon the literary evidence 
alone, their connection with this tradition and with the festival seems to be 
late and somewhat vague and forced. 

These considerations, too, suggest that not until the Deuteronomic refor- 
mation, when the Matzot Festival was linked with and made an appendage 
to the Passover, did the matzot come to acquire a setting in Israelite historical 
tradition and a historical motivation and to be linked with the Passover and 
the exodus. This will account for the manifestly artificial character of the 
little narrative in Ex. 12.34, 39. Until the Deuteronomic reformation the 
matzot had, of course, been connected only with the Matzot Festival itself. 
They were, as I have shown (‘The Origin of Massoth and the Massoth 
Festival’), originally the last remains of the old crop, eaten sacramentally 
during the seven days of the festival, the last seven days of the year, so that 
the old crop, the crop of the old year, might be put completely out of the way 
before the new crop might be begun to be cut and eaten, on the day follow- 
ing the close of the Matzot Festival, the “day after the Sapattum,” the New 
Year’s Day of the pentecontad calendar. 


G 
THE New YEAR’s Day OF THE DEUTERONOMIC CALENDAR 
(Note 353) 


The precise implications of this statement must be clearly understood. It must 
be borne in mind that, as we have shown earlier in this study, at the time of 
the Deuteronomic reformation the day was still reckoned from morning to 
morning. This means that the celebration of the Passover during the night of 
I/t marked the climax of the festal observance of that day. The day had, of 
course, begun at sunrise preceding the Passover ceremonies. This entire day 
must have been sacred and must have been regarded as the New Year’s Day of 
the Deuteronomic calendar. During this entire day, or at least during the 
greater portion of it, the people were either on their way up to Jerusalem in the 
festal pilgrimage, itself a sacred act, or else were actually present at the cen- 
tral sanctuary, the Temple in Jerusalem, in conformity with the prescriptions 
of Deut. 16.1-8. Their presence there contributed much to the effectiveness 
of the celebration of I/1 as the New Year’s Day. However, as v. 7b states 
explicitly, the Matzot Festival proper, still distinct from the Passover, as we 
have learned, did not begin until the next morning, i.e. I/2. It must have 
continued as a home festival celebration for the traditional seven days, i. e. 
through I/8, with the sacred dance, the in, on the seventh and final day (cf. 
“Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ note 100, pp. 
63 ff.). In accordance with the explicit statement of Deut. 16.7, but contrary 
to the implication of 16.16, the secondary character of which is self-evident, 
the presence of the people at the central sanctuary was not required during 
the seven days of the Matzot Festival. 
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It may properly be asked, why is there no mention in Deut. 16.1—8 of this 
New Year’s Day upon I/1; for unquestionably this Deuteronomic calendar 
must have had its New Year’s Day, and, as we have indicated, it must have 
fallen upon I/1. This question can, of course, be answered only by conjecture. 
It seems quite probable that, in order to emphasize the primary importance 
of the Passover, in the fulfilment of their back-to-Yahweh program (cf. op. 
cit., 54 f.) and to make the ancient Passover celebration paramount on this 
day, and to permit no detraction of any kind therefrom, such as the active 
performance of specific New Year’s Day rites would certainly cause, these 
Deuteronomic legislators made no mention whatever of the New Year’s Day 
character of this day. This consideration they preferred to keep altogether 
secondary to its Passover aspect. 

Moreover, since this particular day had, apparently, never before been 
celebrated in Israel as the New Year’s Day, there were no specific New Year’s 
Day rites traditionally associated with it, as there had been with the former 
New Year’s Day upon VII/10, the day of the fall equinox. In fact one of the 
primary goals of this Deuteronomic reformation, as we have seen, was to 
abrogate as completely as possible these old New Year’s Day rites upon the 
day of the fall equinox, and particularly those which were rooted so deeply 
in solar considerations. Therefore it was not at all unnatural that these Deuter- 
onomic reformers should have minimized the significance of I/1 as the New 
Year’s Day and instead have stressed its character as the day of the Pass@ver. 

Also it must not be forgotten that, in thus reviving, as it were, the ancient 
Passover and making it the major festival of their religious calendar, these 
Deuteronomic reformers were seeking in an eminently practical way, in pursu- 
ance of the general prophetic principle and program, to revive likewise, insofar 
as this was still possible in their relatively late day and in the midst of an 
agricultural civilization, the religion and the religious institutions of the period 
of Israel’s sojourn in the desert as a nomadic or semi-nomadic people. Accord- 
ing to prophetic theory (cf. Jer. 2.2-7; 31.1-2; Hos. 2.16; 9.10; 13.5,15), this 
was the time when Israel’s relations with Yahweh were right and true. This 
period these prophetic reformers were seeking to recall, at least as they 
imagined it to have been, and to whatever degree was possible; and so they 
revived the Passover, as we have said, a festival of purely desert origin and 
pastoral character. But, so far as we know, the religion and culture of Semitic 
nomads and semi-nomads has never taken formal cognizance of a New Year’s 
Day as such. So far as they conceived of a New Year’s Day at all, the Passover 
played this role for them fully and adequately; for it marked the natural 
beginning of a new year or a new period of time reckoning in their pastoral, 
nomadic or semi-nomadic existence. Therefore also, quite naturally, these 
Deuteronomic reformers made no special provision for a New Year’s Day in 
their calendar, but instead quite incidentally regarded the day of the Pass- 
over, viz. I/1, as marking the beginning of the new year. 

These various considerations seem to account adequately and with much 
probability for the total lack of reference to a New Year’s Day in the Deuter- 
onomic festival legislation in Deut. 16.1-15. In this connection it should be 
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noted also that 2 Ki. 23.21-23 seems to imply that in the festival calendar 
introduced by Josiah, i. e. the festal calendar of Deuteronomy, not only was 
the Passover the major festival of the religious year, but also it was the day 
upon which Josiah solemnized the new covenant between Yahweh and Judah, 
which was; of course, based upon the Deuteronomic Code, ‘‘the book of the 
covenant’’ of which this passage speaks. Likewise 2 Chron. 34.29-33 seems 
to have the same implication, viz. that the new covenant under Josiah was 
solemnized on I/1; but, since the Chronicler naturally conformed to the festival 
calendar of the Priestly Code, this day was not the Passover itself, since the 
celebration of the Passover-Matzot Festival began, according to him some 
two weeks later, on I/14. Likewise 2 Chron. 29.3, 17, 20-36 seem to imply 
that the Chronicler held that the covenant under Hezekiah, in the fourteenth 
year of this king, was solemnized in connection with, or, more precisely, at 
what would normally have been the proper time for, the celebration of the 
Passover. Certainly vv. 3 and 17 imply clearly that in the days of Hezekiah 
I/t was regarded as a day of particular sanctity, and that the memory of 
this, despite his own divergent festival calendar, persisted in the mind of the 
Chronicler. All this confirms our conclusion that in the Deuteronomic cal- 
endar, employed by both Hezekiah and Josiah, I/1 was regarded as the New 
Year's Day. This conclusion finds added support in the persistent Jewish 
tradition that I/r was the New Year’s Day of kings, i. e. the day from which 
thexregnal years of the kings of Israel and Judah were reckoned (cf. ‘‘The New 
Year’s Day of Kings’’). I€ would accordingly have been upon the New Year’s 
Day upon I/r in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, according to the one system 
of reckoning his regnal years, that the new era inaugurated by him (cf. 
Vogelstein, op. cit., 2-6) would have begun. 


H 


THE So-CALLED ‘‘'THRONBESTEIGUNGSPSALMEN”’ 
(Note 368) 


Those psalms, such as 96-99, whose major theme is the coming of Yahweh 
into His Temple upon the New Year’s Day, there to sit enthroned as the 
divine, universal King and to judge the nations and all mankind and fix their 
fortunes and fates for the new year just beginning. That the psalms which 
properly belong to this category were all New Year’s Day psalms has long 
been recognized by scholars and has been demonstrated most convincingly 
by Mowinckel (Psalmenstudien, 11). Mowinckel has designated these and 
many other psalms, whose inclusion in this category may, however, be strongly 
questioned, as ‘‘Thronbesteigungspsalmen.” The term is more convenient than 
precise or justifiable, for much more of the character and ritual of the New 
Year’s Day and of more transcendent importance is implicit in these psalms 
than merely Yahweh’s ascension of His throne as universal King. 
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Mowinckel’s work was published in 1922. At that time he could not have 
been acquainted with the history of the calendar in ancient Israc]. He assumed, 
quite naturally, that the calendar of the Priestly Code had always been the 
calendar employed in both Israel and Judah from the most ancient times. 
Accordingly he set the New Year’s Day from of old upon VII/1, a day of 
purification of the Temple, which later developed into Yom Kippur, upon 
VII/10, and the Sukkot Festival upon VII/15-22. He perceived clearly that 
these psalms had a primary connection, not only with the New Year’s Day, 
but also with the harvest festival, Sukkot, and also to a certain extent with 
what he calls the day of purification of the Temple upon VII/1o. Again and 
again he is hard pressed to correlate these ideas and their respective festivals, 
which in his calendar were spread out over a period of more than three weeks, 
and which also seemed to have no internal correlation and basic unity. Could 
he have realized at that time what this study has made clear, that at different 
moments in the history of Israel and Judah various days were observed as 
the New Year’s Day, some of which had no possible connection with the 
Sukkot Festival or with the day of purification of the Temple upon VII/ro, 
and especially could he have realized that it was only in the luni-solar calendar, 
inaugurated by Solomon and so intimately associated with the first and second 
Temples in Jerusalem, that this basic connection between these three festivals ~ 
of the P calendar really existed, that in this luni-solar calendar the Asif 
Festival, the forerunner of the post-exilic Sukkot Festival, was celebrated 
from VII/3 through VII/10, and that it reached its climax in the celebration 
of the New Year’s Day upon the last day of this festival, VII/1o, the day of 
the fall equinox (cf. ‘‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel’ and “Supple- 
mentary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel’), and could he have been 
acquainted also with the all-important ceremony of the coming of the first 
rays of the rising sun through the open eastern gate of the Temple upon the 
morning of VII/ro, the equinoctial New Year’s Day (cf. ‘“The Gates of Right- 
eousness”’), he would undoubtedly have modified substantially many of his 
conclusions and others he would have interpreted differently and established 
much more precisely than he was able at that time to do. 

Moreover, he has stressed the theme of Yahweh’s ascension of His throne 
upon the New Year’s Day far out of proportion, for actually this was only 
an incident in the celebration of the New Year’s Festival, preparatory to 
Yahweh’s functioning as universal Judge (cf. Gen. 18.25), and has disregarded 
or minimized other basic elements of the nature and celebration of this all- 
important festival. 

Perhaps the greatest flaw in his chain of reasoning is his assumption, 
altogether gratuitous, that the Temple was from the very beginning the 
dwelling-place of Yahweh. As we shall soon see clearly, not until the erection 
of the third Temple, by Ezra, about the middle of the fifth century B. C., 
did the concept evolve that Yahweh actually dwelt within it permanently in 
the midst of Israel (cf. note 378). During the period of the first and second 
Temples, i. e. during the entire pre-exilic and early post-exilic periods, Yahweh 
was conceived of as dwelling in heaven and as coming into the Temple only 
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once in the year, at dawn of the New Year’s Day, coming with the first rays 
of the rising sun. There He was thought to remain only for that one day, en- 
throned in the midst of His heavenly court, judging and determining the fate, 
for the new year just beginning, of all His creatures, heavenly and earthly 
(cf. ‘‘The Mythological Background of Psalm 82”’), and especially, particularly 
in the pre-exilic period, of His people, Israel (cf. “‘Amos Studies, III,’’ 298-304), 
and in the post-exilic period, after Deutero-Isaiah’s proclamation of his theory 
and program of universalism, of all the nations and all mankind. Zech. 6.1—-5, 
coming from 516 B. c., the year of the dedication of the second Temple, 
represents Yahweh as dwelling normally beyond the two copper mountains, 
the two cosmic peaks at the eastern horizon, between which, as is depicted 
graphically upon Akkadian monuments (cf. Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte 
und Bilder, II, nos. 319, 320, 321), Shamash, the sun-god, steps forth majesti- 
cally every morning. In this divine judgment scene upon the New Year’s 
Day the enthronement of Yahweh, i. e. His taking His.seat upon His throne 
in the body of the Temple at Jerusalem, surrounded by His heavenly host, 
was merely an incident and not at all a major procedure or ceremony. 

Furthermore, Mowinckel’s altogether unproved and only partially correct 
assumptions of the nature of the annual procession with the ark and of the 
annual reascension of the throne by the true, mortal king of Israel, with regard 
to both of which we shall have something to say later in this study, confuse 
and weaken not a little his entire argument and the far-reaching conclusions 
at which he arrives. 

Inasmuch also, as we shall soon see, in the third Temple a purposed and 
eventually a successful effort was made to terminate completely the ceremony 
of the entrance of Yahweh into the Temple in the form of the first rays of the 
rising sun through the open eastern gate upon the equinoctial New Year’s 
Day, and, of course, with this His throne ascension, with the clear implication 
that from the time of Ezra on this entire ceremony and all its underlying 
implications were looked upon askance, it follows that these so-called ‘‘Thron- 
besteigungspsalmen’”’ could not possibly have been composed during the period 
of the third Temple, i. e. after the middle of the fifth century B. c. On the 
other hand, their pronounced universalism as well as many other cogent 
considerations, into which we may not enter here, suggest strongly that most, 
if not all, of them could not possibly have been composed in the pre-exilic 
period nor prior to the time of Deutero-Isaiah. These considerations point 
directly to the conclusion that these psalms must have been composed during 
the pcriod of the second Temple, 516-485 B. c., when, we know, the ceremony 
of the opening of the eastern gate of the Temple upon the New Year's Day 
upon VII/ro, the day of the fall equinox, and of the coming of Yahweh in 
the radiant form of the first rays of the rising sun was still in full swing. 
This dating departs radically from that of Mowinckel, who assigns the large 
majority of these ““Thronbesteigungspsalmen” to the early pre-exilic period. 
His work is monumental and exceedingly suggestive and stimulating, but also 
must be used with much caution. 
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THE CALENDAR OF EZEK. 45.18-25 
(Note 385a) 


In this connection the calendar, or, more precisely, the fragment of a calendar. 
recorded in Ezek. 45.18-25 is interesting and even illuminating. 

That it has the 3n, i. e. the Sukkot Festival, begin on VII/15 and continue 
for seven days shows that basically this is the P calendar, in the same or much 
the same form as this is recorded in the secondary, Priestly strata of Lev. 23 
and again in Num. 28.16-29.39. But the fact that here the festival endures for 
only seven days, with absolutely no suggestion of an eighth sacred day, 
Shemini Atzeret, as in Lev. 23.36 and Num. 29.35-38, indicates that the 
legislation in Ezek. 45.25 specifically, and impliedly also in the entire passage, 
records the calendar of the Priestly Code in an early stage of its evolution, 
before the eighth day, Shemini Atzeret, was added to the earlier seven days 
festal period. 

Moreover, the fact that the festival is here designated by the simple name, 
inn, ‘The Festival,”’ and is not called by the specific title, m>07 2n, “Festival 
of Booths,” suggests that at the time of the composition of this legislation 
this latter name for the festival had not yet evolved (cf. ‘Supplementary 
Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,”’ 61 ff., note 97; 142, note 230). 

Furthermore, the precise dating of the festival, beginning on VII/15, 
identical, as we have seen, with the provision in Lev. 23.33-35, suggests that 
here, just as there, the day was still reckoned from morning to morning, and 
not yet by what, we have learned, was the later system of time-reckoning in 
the Jewish community of Palestine, from evening to evening. 

Likewise, the provision in vv. 18-20 for the ritual purification of the 
Temple regularly twice each year, on I/1 and VII/1, with no suggestion what- 
ever that VII/1 was the New Year’s Day, establishes with certainty that this 
calendar legislation here is somewhat earlier than the calendar legislation of 
P, in Lev. 23.23-25 and Num. 29.1-6, which sets the New Year’s Day upon 
I/1. This conclusion finds in this provision, that the Temple was to undergo 
ritual purification twice each year, on these two days, striking confirmation 
from another angle; for Lev. 16.16-17a provides for the ritual purification of 
the Temple only once in the year, but that upon Yom Kippur. Clearly this 
calendar legislation in Ezek. 45.18-25 did not yet know of Yom Kippur as 
the most important festival in the Jewish religious calendar and of the ritual 
purification of the Temple on that day. In fact it did not know of Yom Kippur 
as such at all, for, on the one hand, had it known of this particular, most 
sacred day, it could not have been entirely silent with regard to it in its 
calendar program. And on the other hand, Ezek. 40.1 establishes with certainty 
that still in the calendar of Ezek. 40-48 the New Year’s Day was observed 
upon VII/ro. 

All this cumulation of evidence in matters basic to the calendar confirms 
strongly our conclusions, stated above, that this calendar program set forth 
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in Ezek. 45.18=25 represents an early stage in the evolution of the calendar of 
the Priestly Code. 

Still one other consideration, of extreme importance, enables us to fix 
the period of composition of this calendar with almost complete certainty. 
Ezek. 45.22 establishes clearly something of the nature of the office of the 
xvi. Manifestly, the tacit assumption here is that there is only one sw) at a 
time and that he is the single lay head of the Jewish community. This term, 
xv), is of extreme interest and significance. In Jer. 10.13; 51.16; Ps. 135.7; 
Prov. 25.14 the plural, o°xw:, is used to designate some manifestation of 
nature, perhaps clouds, as G renders it. Otherwise the word always designates 
a person of exalted rank in the community. 

Very significantly, the term begins to be used with this connotation only 
in the Book of Ezekiel and continues in use in the literature of the exilic and 
post-exilic periods, however, with a very illuminating range of meanings. In 
Ezek. 26.16; 27.21; 30.13; 38.2, 3; 39.1, 18 it connotes obviously “supreme 
rulers; kings (who are seated upon thrones),”’ all with relation to foreign 
nations. In Ezek. 19.1, where undoubtedly, with some of the versions, the 
singular should be read, and probably also in 21.30 the term connotes the 
king of Israel. On the other hand, in Ezek. 7.27; 21.17; 22.6; 32.29 and possibly 
also in 12.12 §°~] seems to mean no more than “nobleman; aristocrat,’ one 
subordinate to the king. The precise meaning of the term in Ezek. 12.10 is 
uncertain, due to the obscurity of the verse. These passages obviously reflect 
the usage of the term at the close of the pre-exilic period. 

But when we come to the literature of the end of the exile and of the 
early post-exilic period, we find that the term has acquired a somewhat new 
and much more specific connotation. Ezra 1.8 records that Sheshbatzar was 
anm> xv. Obviously here v3 designates the lay head of the Jewish com- 
munity of Palestine, recognized by the Persian government as its governor 
in all internal matters and as spokesman or mediator of the Jewish people 
with the royal administration. Also in Ezek. 34.24; 37.25, both passages coming 
certainly from the late exilic or very early post-exilic period, the sv) is the 
governor or ruler of Israel, and is likewise regularly a descendant of David. 
This is the implication of 1 Ki. 11.34 also. Lev. 4.22, a passage from Pt, 
which therefore reflects the ritual procedure during the pcriod when the second 
Temple was standing, i. e. 516-485 B. c., likewise knows of the xv) as the 
single, lay head of the Jewish community of Palestine. Just this is likewise 
the implication of Ex. 22.27; for, as I hope to establish convincingly in ‘‘The 
Book of the Covenant,” IV, whenever I may be able to complete that portion 
of my former study of that document, that particular category of laws in 
the Book of the Covenant to which Ex. 22.27 belongs, which I have called 
mxp, “Commandments,” ethical precepts. unassociated with any prescribed 
punishment for their violation or disregard (‘‘The Book of the Covenant.” 
Il [HU'CA, VII { 1930 } J, 23) are all the product of the early post-exilic period. 
It would seem from all this evidence that perhaps during the exile itself, and 
certainly during the early post-exilic period, the native, Jewish lay head or 
governor of the Jewish community of Palestine regularly bore the title, xv. 
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Ezek. 45.8-9 speaks of a succession of such o°x'w, governors, who had admin- 
istered the affairs of the Jewish community with marked injustice, oppression 
and rapacity. 

Now it is significant that in Ezek. 40-48 the sv) is referred to frequently 
as the native, Jewish governor or lay administrator of the Jewish community 
of Palestine (44.3; 45.7, 16; 46.2, 4, 8, 10, 16, 17, 18; 48.21, 22). There is only 
one person of this category at a time. His role is obvious. There can therefore 
not be the slightest doubt that, just as we have concluded from an abundance 
of other evidence, Ezek. 40-48 must come from the early post-exilic period. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that in the Priestly Code proper, 
i. e. Pg and P2, the term, xvi, has a somewhat different connotation. It no 
longer designates the one, single, lay head of the Jewish people or community. 
In Pg and P2 the official head of the Jewish community in Palestine is the 
dim 179, the “high priest” (cf. “A Chapter in the History of the High-Priest- 
hood,” AJSL, LV [1938], 41-58). And the community itself is no longer 
the mm bap, “the community of Yahweh,” but is instead designated regularly 
as the bxrw’ n-y, “the assembly of Israel.” It is represented, theoretically, as 
consisting once again, or perhaps, by implication, as consisting still, of twelve 
lay tribes plus the consecrated, priestly tribe of Levi. At the head of each tribe 
stands a x’v). These twelve o’x’w:, with the high-priest presiding over them, 
constitute the administrative body, the senate or sanhedrin, as it may be 
called descriptively, if not actually (cf. Num. 27.1-11; cf. also Ex. 34.31; 
Josh. 22.14). To it are referred all questions of law for which there is no ade- 
quate legal precedent. The decisions of this body become the official law of the 
entire people. References to these tribal o°N'w) are frequent in P and in subse- 
quent literature (in addition to the passages already cited cf. also Gen. 17.20; 
25.16; Ex. 34.31; Num. 2.3-29; 3.24-35; 7-11-78; 13.2; 17.21; 25.14; 34.18-28; 
Josh. 22.14; 1 Chron. 2.10; 4.38; 5.6; 2 Chron. 1.2). The manifest import of 
these passages establishes once again and beyond all possibility of doubt that 
Ezek. 40-48, which knows of the »’w) only as the single, lay, administrative 
head of the entire people, must have been composed prior to the reorganization 
of the Jewish community of Palestine as the bx1w’ nay, under the adminis- 
tration of the high-priest, i. e. prior to 411 B. c. Accordingly it must have been 
composed not earlier than the dedication of the second Temple in 516 B. Cc. 
and not later than 411 B.C. 

Returning to the consideration of Ezek. 45.18-25, it should now be com- 
pletely clear that it reflects the calendar of the Priestly Code in an early 
stage of its evolution, when, even though it is not explicitly so stated, the 
New Year’s day was still observed to some degree on VII/r10 and had not yet 
been transferred to VII/1. But the transfer of the Sukkot Festival to VII/15- 
21 had already taken place. With this had certainly gone hand in hand the 
transfer of the Matzot Festival to I/15-21, again precisely as in Lev. 23.6-8 
and Num. 28.17-25. Here, too, just as in D and H, the Passover was insepa- 
rably linked with the Matzot Festival, and so was celebrated on the night 
preceding the beginning of the Matzot Festival, on I/14, just as in Lev. 23.5 
and Num. 28.16. However, as I have already pointed out, in ‘Supplementary 
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Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 103-107, note 166, the text of 
Ezek. 45.21b is seriously out of order. Unquestionably this half-verse must 
have read originally precisely or almost precisely as in Num. 28.17, nvon) 
bon’ myn on nyaw an aim wind oy awy (note also almost precisely the same 
reading in Lev. 23.6). But with this reading it becomes clear once again that 
here in Ezek. 45.18-25 we have the calendar of P in an early stage of its 
development. 

Moreover, we may be certain that the present, confused form of v. 2rb is 
not the result of accident or of natural textual corruption. What is missing 
from the original reading must have been expunged deliberately by some late 
P editor in order to make the date of the combined Passover-Matzot Festival 
here agree with that given in Ex. 12.16-19. As it now stands, Ezek. 45.21-24 
implies clearly that the combined festival was to begin on the night of I/14 
and continue for seven days, i. e. through I/20 or until the eve of I/21, precisely 
as Ex. 12.18 specifically enjoins. The day is obviously here reckoned from 
evening to evening. That this was not the reading nor the import of the original 
text of Ezek. 45.18-25 is self-evident. And both the reason for and the rela- 
tively late date of this modification of the original text are readily apparent. 

Recognizing that in its original form Ezek. 45.18-25 records an early 
stage in the evolution of the calendar of the Priestly Code, we may now inquire 
as to at least its most approximate date and also its probable authorship. 
But one conclusion is possible. We have already affirmed, on the basis of 
various strands of evidence, that Ezek. 40-48 is not at all the work of the 
prophet Ezekiel himself, but comes from the age and the immediate environ- 
ment of Ezra, i. e. at about 460-450 B. c. Inasmuch as we have had cumulative 
evidence that this calendar legislation in Ezek. 45.18-25 must have come 
from some moment in the period, 516-411 B. C., and inasmuch, too, as sufficient 
time must be allowed between the composition of this calendar legislation 
and 411 B.C. for the important office of the high-priesthood to have evolved, 
there is every reason to regard this calendar, too, as the work of Ezra and his 
associates, and therefore to assign it, too. to the neriod, 458-450 B. C. 
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